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ABSTRACT ' . .. 

.This guide is intended to assist the educational 
systea with curriculua in the a^ea of racial minorities. It' was 
developed by the Minnesota State Departmeht of Education and ptovides 
guidelines for developing a K-12 curriculua in intercultural and 
intracultural education with attention to four designated aioopity^ 
groups in tie state: American Indians; Black Aaericans; Mexican 
Aaericans; and Asian Americans, Thirteen goals for human relations 
are outlined along with a brief explanation of thea. Student 
objectives and. instructional activities are outlined for each goal. 
Onder each goal are obj^ctive^ and activities for primary, / ^ . 
intermediate, junior hig^, and senior high school age groups. This ife 
followed by a brief history of the four ethnic target, groups in the 
state. Lengthy appendices discuss the legislsttive record on Civil 
Bights in Minnesota, demographic data on ^minority groups in the 
state, other Minnesota human relations curriculua guides, 
periodicals, books, and articles relating to intracultural education, 
and organizations representing various minority grdups. An appraisal 
of national social studies projects as they relate to human , relations 
education and a *task force report on racism are al^so included. 
(SK) ^ _ ^ 
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Rationale' 



Th e heaviest price .the hiiman being pays for possessing 
reason is the need to acknowledge that one can never 
escape dilemmas. Awareness of these dilemmas and efforts 
to resolve them are an operational definition of what 
it means to be h\mmn« 

There" have bec|n periods when only prophetic or 
unusually thoughtful people could identify the conflicts 
of their time. In the pa^t two decades, however, an 
increasing number of people liave become aware of the 
paradoxes and polities ^ in society — the all too vivid 
evidence of oxir.dilen^as. 

Making war wule talking peace, ctestrojring the earth's 
resoxurces whil^^autifying token parts of a ravaged 
land, extolling, emiality and perjietu^ting segregation — 
these are the mo^ visible o| the dilemmas in which we 
have involved otiraelves. During the past decade, natioiial 
guilt has replacedvpride as a characteristic way of 
viewing the nationvpiide in the nation's arms is shame 
for their usje; pride in the resoinrces of a magnificent 
land is the :^ame of its polluted waters, poisoned ^air» 
and filthy cities; pride in the pluralistic ingredients of tiie 
melting pot is shame at its denial through discrimination 
and segregation* 

The American dream of htiman brotherhood cap 
*^jtfever' be realized until society as a whole comes of age. 
H^e vicious imprinting of prejudice, transmitted from 
* generation to generation and reinforced by language, 
ipstitutional practices, and overt behaviors, must be 
counteracted by- reason, and justice. Elimination of preju- 
dice cannot happen overnight. It cannot happen by 
' decree even though appropriate legislation provides the , 
essehttal legal conditions for impifovement. Xioi one of 
us will live to* see the time when America has come of 
. emotional age; but, if .we believe in the nation's capacity 
for doing so^ this generation must play its part ^n 
O tering its growth. Just as every effort is made to 
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, encourage an immature person to grdw; tpwatd maturi^, 4 
so must every effort be expended to^ moVe^an iipmatilre T 
society toward itspotehtiaL' * / * \ ^ V . , • 

, Only education is universal enati^ to become a. chftnge 
\ ' agent fbr the whole society. education |^aniu>t:provlde ^ ; - 
the .exRerience^ and practice rieed^ io ;^ove. AmiKrica 
to emotional fnaturifer; tKis will never be. ^Ichievei " " 
The obligation, is enormous; the necessity /or accepting , 
it is ^ gr^t tl^at the moral survival of the n&fiop 
depends on it , 

The Stat^ EdUca^on has adopted a policy //' 

statemetit and^guidelines rating to equal educatioiial 
opportunity and demanding edifcatipnal' leadership 
in hum^ relations curricijJa, itistrjactional materials; 
and teacher trailing pr9gr.^ms.- Reoeht developments are . 
encouraging for building a stroilg h'onjan relations 
program for tlie schools of Minnesota. This paJrticular 
i^t of ^delines for a State^^ Human Relations Ciurriiulum 
is pne of the results of these 4hr^^v^ ^ ^® ^tate 
Department of Education. Specifically, these directives 
were that guidelines for a K-12 cur?:iculum in inter and 
intracultui;al education be developed with attention' to' 
foOT desigriated mUaority groups in Minnesota: America 
Indians, Blaclf Americans, Mexican Americans, and ' > 
Asisih Amerieaifi. Minnesota schools must eliminate all 
manifes^tidi^s of prejudice^ discrimination, and racism 
in their structure, curriculum, personnel, and instruction. 
The schools are directed to cidtivate positive human 
relations values for all ' ^ ' ' ^ 

' Some local Efforts have recently'been mad^ to provide, 
it^truction towcjrd ppsitive humaii^^eiations values, but 
far more must be done. For example, curriculum guides 
f . on Afro-Amerif^an liistory or literahire, or courses on 
' the Ojibway pij Dakota, have often identified content 
\ for the sake of Content, without the acceptance or clear 
''^ expression of thri goab to be achieved liy that content 
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encourage an immatxure pers<Jji to grow toward maturito 
so must every effort be expended to move an immature 
society toward its potentials ^ 

Only education is xmivte^ eno^a^ to become a 
agent for the whole society. If education cannot providej 
the experiences and practices needed to move Am^ 
to emotional matxirity, this will never be achievi 
The obligation is enormous; the necessity for acc< 
it is 60 great that the moral pumval of the jnatil 
depends on it. ^ ^ ' \ ; , 

The State Board of Edujcat|oix. hjas^ adopted a ^^licy 
statement and guidelines relating equal- educSiticR^ 
opportunity and demanding educatTonal leaders^P , 
in human relations ciuricula, instructional materialsi 
and teacher Gaining programs.^ Recent developirientSja|re 
encouraging for building a strong human relations 
program for the schools of Minnesota. This particufar 
set of guidelines for a State Human Relations Curricxilum 
is one of the results of these directives to the State 
Department of Education. Specifically, these directives 
were that guideline^ for a K-12 curriculum in int^r and 
intracultural education be developed with attentibucto 
four designated minority groups in Miimesota: An^jeriican 
Indians, Black Americans, ^^exican Americans, andi ^ 
Asian Americans. Minnesota\ schools must eliininare all ' 
manifestations of prejudice, discrimination, and^ racism 
in their structure, ciirriculum, personnel, and iii^lructlon. 
The schools are directed to cultivate positive hltgian'^ 
relations valuesior all., ' ' t 

Siime local efforts have recently been made to^grovide^ 
instnMion toward positive human relations values,'^ut 
far moiVpust. be done. For example, ctirriculvbn guides 
on Afro-J^erican history or hterature, or courses on^ 

the OjibwVr Dakota, have often identified co^t^t ^^JgftSffi^^'th 
w content, without the acceptance or clear ^ ' cumculup in the w, oi 
bf^e goals to 1je-acKieved Ipy that content. ^'s^dsm.. 

1 A ' ^ 



sake^ 



for the 
expression 



^}iurruin RtlatioM Gtrfdf I; 
Int^ tlnd Intracultitral 
ffdft^atitm' i^ intended to 
diifAsXJ^e Mucational 
" efm^voith curriculum in • 
Ktta of raciil minori* 
i^Hpecially. Human 
^JSSelfltioni Guide II: Sexitm 
'^i hi Education '^^^^ 



Goals that are. unexpressed are goals that will iipi be ' 
/reached. ImpKcit goals' can be overlooked if not misimderw 
stood; a program widxout clear and worthy oBjectives ' 
jfdunders into irrelevance. ' , 

' Tokenism has characterized mahy ciuricfiilmn and 

' instructional efforts: elefetives and mini coiirses that do 
' ' "^'^ not touch the xnainstream of the basic tiuxiculira, 

. Black children playmg with Dick and Jane on the 

illustrated pages of read^, a handful of minority authors 
represented in literature antholo^es/ None of thesie 
grudging efforts to integmte the .ciuruftilum will be 
* ' \ likely to changp white attitudes or* btild the positive 

, ^ self-images of minority^roup members. Basic programs 

, must help childre?i. clarify their value systems and 

develop a set of beliefs respecting htuzian rights, equality, 
* and the rule of reason. 

' ^ : ' , ' . ' - 

' Negative teach^ attitudes can be even la^ore serious 

' ' than curricular deficiencies for I^xmian relations e^uca* 

^ ^ tion Teachers, too, are shaped by the values h'eld in the 

^ s ; \ larger socieiy. A school m?iy have an excellent ove]>all 

'^ ^ " ' human rielations program, bul individual^ teachers 

, « , without a strong commitment to human rights may 
dfestroy siich a prograin by prejudicial behavior. 

The State Board of Educatioh* has" demonstrated 
its sensitivity to this huinan ^problem as well. New regu- 
, , lations require all elem^tary and secondary teachers 

■ ' ,1 ' ^ to complete a training program containing human * 

' relations components before receiving initial or continuing 
~ • certification. At the very least, teachers mtist be able 

* ^ to act without expressing prejudicial or discriminatory 
ISiS^f^ca-BolS ^ behavior. Ideally they shoiild mtenializeva se^^of human 
Education,, School Admi^ : values supportive of these guideHnes* 
iMtratoTSflnter^Cultural ^ " - - 1 \ " \ 

Advisory Committees in These guidelines for a K-12 hxurian relations curriculum 
Jlr^-C«&BdlS^ ' s<aiooIs Of MinnesoW ar^ ba^ed on a s^t of 

prepared by the Equal ' instructional objectives. If these goals are aci^e^ted and 
Educational Opportunities ' implemented, they can assist teachers and students to 
Section of the State of . J. j. • »^ f - ^ -tt. xi 

Minnesota Department of examme prejudices, clarify values, and mpve the nation 

Education^ Spring, 1973. . nearer to the realization of the American} dreanjl 



The School Environment 



If racism and sex discrimmation were generally 
deplored, and if their sources, were visible, it might be 
possible to eradicate them, XJaforttinately, the virus of 
racism is analogous to other invisible organisms axid 
is even more iresistant to treatment. 

Attitudes toward other persons are not spread simply 
by example; they can be acquired just as readily from 
things others fad to do or say. People who hotly deny their 
prejudices can discover to their chagrin that some of 
their remarks or behaviors contradict their professed 

' Commitment to equality. There appears to be no 
way to tackle l^ttent racism without a deliberate effort to 
bring it to the level of consciousness and to subject it 
to a continuing scrutiny 6i one's cozpments and actions. 

Society has always expected more of the schools thai^ 
they can possibly deliver; schools^can never solve all 
social iJIs. But schools can legitimately "Be expected to . 
sui)port society's fundamental creeds*by providing an 
atmosphere in which democratic values arje recognized 
and fostered. At thet^yery le^, the ^|ihool must never 
be the place where iitefeetdfe ^Qcfei^ raci^ip 

^ occurs! P^^haps^gd^^j^^P^ hope(i^r in many 

classrooms: thii^^R t^^^i^^fjMB^ to tibe needs 
i^r eradicating n^q;n k^X^Si^flP^m reinforcing 
prejudices children' have alrea^acquired/ But many 
teachers can dojfiore. Through cbmpas^onate attention 
to the needs bf all students they can actively combat 
racism as they provide eixi objective and sensitive school 
environment. . - . ' 

Four checklists are provided below. They are Intended 
to aid the teacher who Wishes' to use these guidelines 
effectively. The RrA challenge^ the teacher to confront 
and tinderstand his or ^er own biases. The second* 
and third suggest criteria for assessing the climate of . ' 
the school and dassroom^d the materials used within it. 
The final checklist provides some suggestions for teachel* 
behavior hi dealing with problems that will inevitably 
O ;e. 



Self'Assessmenf for fin Teocliter 

□ Am I sufficiently conscious of my personal pref- 
' erences for either boys or girls^ Caucasian or minority 

children, to attempt to compensate for those preferences 
in my treatment of all diildren in my classroom? 

P Do I fi^d myself saying things that perpetuate 
stereotypes? For example: **YoiLboys will'be especially 
interested in . . ."? -I'm siure you (some group, s^x, 
or individual) will be anxious to know about • • •''? 

□ ^ Do I have any friends among ethnic groups to 
„ which I do not m3^etf belong? If not, why don't I? 

□ Does everything in my dassroom — bulletin 
boards, assignments^ rny comments —make it^clear tl^t 
America is a pluralistic society? To what extent do I 
tmdersiand how pluralistic it is? 

□ Do I imply that students' stereotypes are tipuie . 
and acceptable by remaining silent? I 

□ In making assignments in which both sexe^ and/or 
more than one ethnic group is represented, do I avoid 
typecasting children in tr iditional or negative ways?^ ^ 
For example: Arb girls r ^presented in roles other -thin . 
those of housekeeper and mother? Are girls^^geherally 
^*gobd" and passivje; boys *-had'* and active?^ Are minority 
group children viewed in jjositive-rpl^? r 

Do I inadvertently i^- terms that stigmatize or \ 
"imply certain rolejS for hidviduals or members of ^ 
certain groups? Fc^ exmip e: Do I ask if minority people 
**musf prove they li^ave the fright to vote"? "JBani the 
right"? "Prove that they are* resjjpnsible ^d worthy"? 
"Should we allow so*and-so to vote?" ? \ i 

□ Do I avoid using films, filmstrips or pictur^ which 
show only minority gyoup members as impoveriwed, \ 
^ criming) or as inferior in some respects? 
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Assessment of the School and ' . ;/ 
Cfassroofti Atmosphere i 

□ Does the atmosphere of the entire Jschool feflect an 
absolute commitment to democratic ideals and appreci- 
ation fojr the values of pluralism? . / . ^ 

□ Do himian relations problems co^e up in faculty 
meetings? Are these problems discussed in ah open and 
honest, effort to confront and solve them? 

Q Do all members of the facility and other school 
employ^ demonsti:ate ah impartial and accepting 
attitud^ toward ^al} stt^dents? 

□ po all genenil annoxmcem'ent^ — over the public 
addre^ system ^r from any other source — demonstrate 
sensitivity to^tlfie feelings of all^ groups? For example: ' 
Are statement^ SMch as the follqwing avoided? 

**Due to the Polish sug^iine, all outdoor " ^ 
V * activities will be cancelled." > ' 

"If you students don't stop acting like wild 
' Indians in the limchro9;^;^e11 h^v§ to ' 
I 'set up some new ryles." 

□ Do. the. bulletin boards bx all classrooms reflect 
^dence of a pluralistic society without .reinforcing 
5tereot3^es? Do art projects Help in btiilding p&itive 
attitudes toward such colors as black and brown? 

□ Before programs are produced in^the school, are 
they screened for their 5tefeotypic or prejudicial 
content? Do any school pilograms, plays, or skiti ridicule 

or patronize any group? ' . , i 

^ **. • ^ 

□ Do faculty members avoid stereotyping or the . 
perpetuation of misconceptions in- classroom practice? 
For example: : . , » 

In math, does the teacher "coimt Indians*'? 

Is the beginning of American history con- 
sidered only <from the time of tl\e arrival of ;(he 
Q^ucasi^? 

Are the American Indians negative!^ referred 
to as "natives" or "savages"? 

' Are 'the contributidzp, £U^d various rol^ of 
the minority groups represented fairly and 
\ accurately?- ^ ^-Jc 

Is only the mal^ white view presented? 

Are varying viewpoints of events In American 
Idstory presented? t ' \ , ' 

' -\',. 13'. \ - ' ' \- 



Assesiment of the School and * 
Classroom Atm<^phero ^ 

0 Does the atmosphere of the entire school reflect an 
.a!bsohite commitment to deniocratic ideals and appreci- 
ation for the values of {Pluralism? ^ 

□ ! Do human relations problems come up ih fact^ty. 
meetings? Are these problems discussed in an open and 
honest effort to confront and ^Ive them? 

P Do all members of the faculty and other school * 
employees demonstrate an impartial and accepting 
attitude toward' all students? 

□ Do all general annotmcements — over the public 
address system or from any other source — demonstrate 
sensitivity to the feelings of all groups? For example: 
Axe statements such as the following avoided? 

"Due to the Polish simshine, all outdoor 
activities will be cancelled." * j 
"If you students^on't stop acting like wild 
' Indian^! in the^unchroom, well have to 
set up son;i€f^ new nJ^s." 

□ Do the bulletin boards in all classrooms reflect ^ 
Evidence olFa pluralistic society without reinforcing 
stereotypefs? Do art projects help in building positive 
attitudes toward such colors a3 black and brown?v 

□ , Before ptogranas are produced^ the school, are 
they screened for their stereotypic or prejudicial 
content? Do. any school xerograms, plays, or skits ridicule 
or patro^e any group? I , 

P Do faculty mmibers avoid stereotyping or tjhe , 
perpetuation of nxisconc^ptions in classroom practice? 
For example: ( / * • I 

, In maiA, does the teacher ''count Indians"? 

Is thej^ginning of American history con- 
sidered oply from the time of the arrival of the 
Caucaisdansy? 

Are thj^American Indians negatively referred 
to as "naWve^" or "savages"? 

Are tl|e I contributions and various roles of 
the ihin^ty groups rep|resented fairly and 
acciurateiy ? t • \ 

Is onl^ (the male, white view presented? 
Are Wyibg viewpoints of events in American 
*Q histoiy Presented? 



Are. teachers aware of the assumptions of 
white superiority implicit in the literary works 
of such authors as Rudyard Kipling, James 
Fenimore Cooper^ or Robert Louis Stevenson? 
Do teachers make a point of interpreting such 
assttmptions within the context ^ of their 
. z times and in relation to the attiitudes they 
express? 



Assessment of Instru^ional Materials 

□ Do all instructional materials present objective and 
accurate views of pluralistic America sociefty ? In other^ 
words> do. the materials give evidence on the part 
of writers, artists, and editors of sensitivity to prejudice 
and stereotypes? Specifically, do the materials — 

^ attend, in onl})^ a token manner, to minority - 
group menibers Ihrdpgh ciccasiozial illustrations or seii* 
conscious and infreqtient use of material by or aboiit 
minority group meihbefs? ^ 

provide iUustirationA that give equitable / 
representation to all segmex^ of the population? 

^ present acc^Mrate, represen^talivey -and varying 
^ views ol American life and history? . > 

^ ridicule or (^emean minority group membei;8 
through their language, behavior, or economic or 
sotial situation? V, 

-fjC perpetuate ^ere6t3rpes;about the*traditiolial roles 
of men and woijoeii? . ^ 

^ depict girls or women generally as stami&^v^, ' 
helpless, while boys or men solve their probrems? 

^ porlray boys or men as leaders while girls ^ hold 
subservient positions? ' * " . . 

^ depict minority group members as follower^ ' . 
rather than leadets, subservient rather than 
^ dbminant? 

^ provide abundant, fair, and balanced recognition 
of the fact that leaders come from all segments of 
society? 

^ provide examples ^f contributors from all 
ethnic groups and both sexe? in art and science, in 
history and literature, and in all other areas oi lile^ 
and culture? 

- -14 



^ present a- fealistlc pictxire of contemporary 
'American life, both rural afid urban? 

portray all groups in such a way as to build posi- 
"v^images of both groups and individuals? 

^ suggest, by omission or commission, or by over 
emphasis or unde;* emphasis, that any segment of 
c the population is more or less worthy, xjiore or less_ 
capable, more or less importajtit: in American life? 

Because every problem situation that ciight arise in a 
^iassroom differs in some way from' eyery other, there 
is no possible way to produce ^ '^cookbook" 6f approved 
teacher behaviors. There are, howeVer, some general 
cautions that should be understoodi and practiced. 

In g^eral, thp teacher will operate most usefuUy with 
thia curricultOn if he or she has had human relations , 
training. Lacking that, a nimiber of l^k^ are available^ ' 
ftiat can assist teachers in becoming mor^ sensitiy^ ^ , 
to human relations |>iroblemsrTwo such -oooks are ^ * 
fm OJC.", YouVe 0&. by Thomas A, Harris (Harper and 
Row) and Bom to Win By James and'D. Jongeward 
(Addison-Wesley). ,^ • 

' The teacher must always remem^>er ttat what one dpes ' 
speaks louder than what one sayg. Thus the teacher 
must be continually conscious ofe what his or lier 
b^vior is revealing. When it ii necessary to intervene 
in a sitx;i^ti^n that has arisen a^ongt children, the teachei^^ 
must' not show'partiality, even to the apparent victim 
of the iiisult or abuse. The mediator must bo as fair and , , 
as impartial as possible; deviations from such mpartiality', 
are likely to po)larize either the children involV^ or ' ^ 
the onlookers. ' ' i 

If a[ potentially volatile sltwtion arfees which coiild 
polari;^, the clSs as a whole, one should not f o^ce a ^ \ 
general class discus^on of the problem. Rather thah-run 
the very real risk of having the class as a whole take 
sides, the situation should be discussed with only the par- 
ticipants. On the other hand, some 'such situation can 
provide opportunijties ifor a meaningful and relevant , ? 
^malysis' of the! problem tod the teacher must not hesitate' 
to take advaiit^ge of them. * ' 

Above all, the teacher muist be^sen^tive to the 
uniqueness of each situation .and .the individuals ^ 
involved. * ^ w 



Goals I 

for Human Relations 

GOAL A iinderstaiijct and respect the fondamrafal 
. sbnilarities t|^i exist among people. , 

GOAL B To acquire knowledge human and culttoral ' 

/ diversity. • . . 
GOAL C To develop respckrt aiid iappredation for 
human and cukural diversity. 

GOAL D To identify empatlucally with people frpm 
oth^r groups and cultures. 

GOAL E To understand the dehumanizing effects of 
^ superior/inferior relationships. / 

GOAL. P . To bring to the level of con^dou^ess th^sodal, 
economic, and political benefits ^vhich have ^ 
accrued to the white majdirity through /the 
I perpetuation of racism. ' : / 

GOAL Gi To recognize the pefvasiv^ess and conse- . ' 
qUence3 o| stereotypmg. , 

GOAL H To majce unbiased rational judgments tibout 
evidence and individuals wthout either 
> - |)re}u^ce or overcompensation. ^ } 

GOAL I To accept and value democratic as opposed to 
• * paternalistic practices. J . ^ 

GOAL J To recognize the contradictions that exist ^ 
between prof ^e4 society beliefs and social 
l>ehayipr. |j 

iCfOAL K To recognize the contradictions that exist 
between professed per^nal beliefs and 
behaviors. " , J ' ^ ' , \ ^ ' ' ^ ^ 

GOAL L To assist .all students jtjlk developmg a strong, 
. positive self-image. ^ >^ . v * 

GOAL M To realize that improving'the quality of i 
Ihuman interaction is a neVer-eijiding prc(cess. 

\1 ft" . ' xill 
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Explication of the 




Goal A To Understand and Respect tibe Fimda* 
Ynental Simihrities That Ebqst Ai^iong, 
Pedple - - 

P^plc o| ai Gtdtufes have common human n^edst 
ph^c^ ^qtionaly intellectually 50cial| and spiritual Hie 
^ huinan animal'requires^fdod, rest, love^ add companion- 
^ - ship whether •l^e' or she" lives in'^e apartments of 
; vmegalopqli^ or^e.thatched-roof homes of the tropics. 

* Physical ^d pi^chological driv^ provide me^pable 
/ * evidence ot blood and bone'kin^p." But people persist hi 
^ denjrtng ,thqir kinsjiip with oihei^ peopled and xaces oh 
the basis of tl^^ mbre visible .differenced caused 
by* gebgraphic separation, physical enviroimient, and 
- acculturation. ' / ' 

. ^ If additional evidence of univfifsal kinship were 
necessary, one m^ note the common themes which recur • 
in the most diyerse cultures. Sep^ra^ed^y space and 
time, tttese common theme§ occur' 16 ritual, mythology, 
' ^ art,,mixsic,*and literatiire. - 
^ " - No true htynan^ relations education is possible if it ' 
. neglects t6. emphasize the funda)nental commonality of 
the hutnan' race. * ' 

Goal B To Acquire Knowledgfe of Btumian and 
Cultural Diversity ' > 

The traditional curriculum has bailed to' provide the 
information needed for sound hqman relations educa- 
' . tion. Comprehensive, authoritative, and ciuxent 

, informatipn if a prerequisite for developing the values 
' and practices i^qtiired.' 
^ People of Africa, Asia, and Latin America have been 

\ , grossly neglected in curricula ai^d instructidnal 

^ niateriali^uch intercultural* materials as have been 
^railable ^e either eclectic — selecting exotic examples 
of an unfamiliar culture — ^ or out-of-date, thus pcfr- 
petua&ig ^e myth that .those societies are |)rimitive and 
unchanging, One canrrot appreciate the elegance "of 
language oxi ihe conjplexity of ,th^ soci4^ structure of 



an African r^ral village, when dvilizatipn is equated 
with electric lights and bathtubs. Civilization can no 
longer be defined in the limited persp^ictive of the, 
ii^dustrial .man of the Western Worl 

Of even greater urgency is the nqed for knowledge jOf 
ethnic cidtures within American society. Hitraculkiral 
studies ;aaust be in the mainstream of the basic 
cturiculima. . . ' 
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Goal C To Develop Respect and Appreciation for 
Human and CulttiralBiver^ . 

Only when one has knowled^e""^ human and cidtural*' 
diversity can one value the evidence of jthat^^verisity. - ; 
Knowledge 'dolae does not g^^aiftee appreciation, but* 
without knowle^ig? true appreciation is impos^ble-; ^ - 
Through knowledge of - diverse peoples one beiomes 
aware of the apprjipriate ways in which societiga haV^' 
met'th^ir npt^^d appreciates the talenlt of all 
peoples for adaptation to' fcod x^odifidatic|n o| their 
environments. ^ * '1 ' , ^ ^ / ^ > 

Ethnocentricfisn^^rttie^belief in the inherer^t superiority 
of one's own i^iiTture— i^erves as an unconscious * ^ 
barrier to the appreciation qf Other cultxires. Although 
one inevijtably perceives the world through; an ethno- 
centric filter, he must becomj^ aware 'of it^ e?dstence and 
its capacity, for distortion^ ■* ^ ' 

All societies have.drawn oh the e^eri^ces and 
material of other people, incorporating diverge cultural 
str^ds into the&r own- Frequeptly ,the^e contrihutions . 
have not be^n recognized or attributed, to their origins. • 
Only, as people become more Sj^^tive ta theij: 
; indeBt^dness to' other tmltures.^r ideas and products cdn 
**^e dommo)i attitudes of ^ai^yii\isih .be dissipated. 

Goal D To Identify Etopa^ with People 
frpm ptih^ Grqi^s an 
This objective is^concern,ed priiftarily with fedCbigsr 
and emotions. If behavip^l^ to be dianged, emotional*. 
« tnviilveai^t in human relations j^ssues is recfuired. 



2 I HUMAN RSI^TIONS GUIDELD^ 




Knowledge alone does not ckang4 b^avior without 
attitudinal predispositions which vhax be encouraged 
through empathic experience. * I 

While it is true that no one can really pwalk in 
another's shoes/' the human emotions --happiness, 
Siadness, grief — are ^universal. Litefirature and drama 
ofier 'opportunities for building awareness of the common 
troubles and joys of all peoples and pe ^baring of these 
emotioik I , j \ 



GosJ E To Understand the De 
of Siiperior/tnferior 

This go^ focuses on the need to 
majority "persdns^build their, egos aiii 
myths regarding tK^4nferiority of 
their own indiyidu^ty ^ — 
as they see themselves ex< 
* group. This group identification 
individuality of others whether i 
group. We must kam "not that J 
Catholics and Puerto Ricans are just 




othl 
thai 



ilinds 



ig Effects 

[pnships 

iderstand how , 
self-esteem on 
frs. People deny 
of others so long 
n^embers bi a 
i^m to the 
outside their 
Negroes and 
everybody 



^Ise . . . .but that each and everyone of'tHem^s unique, 
special, different, and individual/' (Heilbconer 
^ The classification of people and cultures as supe 
inferior is. dehumanizing to both p^irties. Tho$e who hav 
be^n treated as inf ^or n lay come to see thems^lyes as 
inferior^ those who consider themselive^ superior are^ 
l>uilding their self-image i on delibei^ate myths. [ 

Manifestations of superior/in&riqr attitudes ynay ' * 
be foin^d even in persons who coni^der themselves 
dembctatic. For exampl^, hx^ignoring the minority 
individual or group, and thereby creating the rinvisible 
man" in society, one dehies the humanity of 6thers. 
Language itself has perpetuated sup^or-inferior 
attitudes through the use of words with highly negative 
connotations. \ ^ . ' 

Goal F To Bring to the Levfel^f Consciousness 
the Social) Economic, mid Political 
' Benefits Which Have A<c^tned to the 
White Majority Throtigh thejP^iietuation 
' of Racism , % 

This go^iocuses on the ve^^ interests that are^^;^ed 
in a racist society. Many jnembers of the white majorit 
who do not consider i^emselves prejudiced, have 



tmknowingly accepted the lieni 
expectations for tjiemselves an 
predicate on the inequality of 
For the white majority thf^re i 
exi>ect^tions in terms of presti 
power. The same cannot be sai 
members* * , 

The white majority's expects 
many <^ses because of discrimi 
^ against minorities has been a i 
vested interests. Social b;enefitfl 
and caste systems. Among tiies< 
status, and entree to situatitos 
a^ housing, public accommodat 
^ private clubs, and so on. ^ 
' Economic bene£[ts are most < 
^yhere hiring jJractic^ disarim 
members by giving preference 
4 by limiting their emplbyment i 
in either, pay. or prestige. 

Political benefits haye been i 
through voting and office holdi 
in a loss of political power anc 

Goal G To Recognize th,e ] 
') Consequences of S 

This objective reqjures one i 
J in all its manifestations an^ it2 
prejudice. Stereqt^'pes creai 
prejudgment, or prejudice, is 1 
they j^e^petuate prejudice by s 
reality. Thus stereotypes both- 
prejudice in some of itsv most s 
As we "typecast the world, "v 
in terpis of our standai*dized p 
nationalities, races, religion^, a 
examples of stereotjrpic thitikh 
excitable Italian, the drunken 1 
woman driver. It is essential th 
presuppositions^ which underpii 
' ^Although not all stereotypes 
of stereotyping tends to blind 
standardized pictures save^ us t 
^hat the world and its inhabit! 
But, much more serious than fl 
deziiaKof truth and the per]f»eti 
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2 I HUMAN RSI^TXONS GXnDELIKES 



Knowledge alone does^not change behavior without 
attitudinal predispositions which can be encouraged 
through empathic ex^rience. \ 

Wlule it is true that no one can really "walk in 
anothei's shoes," the human emotions — happiness, 
sadness, grief — ar^ universal. Literature and drama 
ofEer opportunities /for building awareness of the common 
troubles and joys of aH peoples and the sharing of these 
emotions* 

Goal E To/ Understand the Dehumanizing Effects 
of / Superiory^^or Relationships 

' This goal focuses on the need to understand how 
. majority persoiis build their egos ^d self-esteem on 
myths regarding the inferiority of other^. People deny 
their own' individuaiity as well as that of others so long 
as they see themselves excliisively as the members of a 
group.. This group identification blinds them to the 
individuality of others whether inside or outside their 
group. We^must learn "clot that Jews and Negroes iand 
Catholics and Puerto Riians are just like everybody 
e]se . i . hut that each and everyone of them is unique^ 
special, different, and individual." (Heilbroifier) 

The classifipation of people and cultures as superior or 
inferior is dehtunanizingi to both parties. Those who have 
been treated as inferior tnay come to see themselves as' 
inferior; those who consider themselves puperior are 
building theii* self-imagoes on deliberate myths. " 

Manifestations of su]f>erior /inferior attitudes may 
be found evfen in persons who consider themselves 
democratic. For examfjle, in ignoring the minority 
individual or group, and thereby creating the "invisible 
man" in society, one denies the humamty of others. 
Language itself has perpetuated superior-inferior 
attitudes through the use of words with highly negative 
connotati#ns. 

Goal F To Bring to the Level of Consciousness . 
I the Social) Economic^ and Political 
> Bekiefits Which Have Accrued to the 
; Wl(ute Majo^ty Through the Perpetuation 
of tCadsm / 

This goal focuses on the vested interests that are served 
in a racist society. Many members of the white majority, 
^***ho do not consider themselves prejudiced, have 



imknowingly accepted the benefits of tacism. Their 
expectations for themselves and tlieirjchildren are 
predicated on the inequality of the social structure. 
For the white majority thdFe is no ceiling on their 
expectations in terms of prestige, position, 'an^ political 
pow^. The same cannot be said for minority group 
members. 

The white majority's expectations ^ve been met in 
many cases because of discrimination* Disciimination 
against minorities has been a nwijor underpinning of 
vested interests. Social benefits are allotted thrbugh class 
and caste sjrstems. Among these benefits are prestige, 
status, and entree to situations prohibited to others such 
as housing, public accommodations, recreational facilities, 
» private clubs, and so on. 

Economic benefits are most evident hi the job market | 
wh6re hiring practices discriminate agitlnst minority 
members by giving preference to certain applicants and 
by limiting their ejnployment to certain occupations, low 
in either pay or prestige. 

Political benefits have been denied minority members 
through voting and office^holding restrictions, resulting 
id a loss of poUtical power and self-determination. 

Coal (jt To Recognize the Pervasiveness and 
Consequences of Stereotyping 

^ Thi? objective requires one to recognize stereotyping 
in all it5 manifestation^ and its fundamental relationship 
to prejudice. St^reotjrpes create & climate in which 
prejudgment, or prejudice, is virtually inevitable and 
they perpetuate prejudice by shaping one's perception of 
reality. Thus stereotypes both foster and reinforce 
prejudice in some of its ipost subtle knd insidious forms. 

As we "typecast the world, we tend to see people 
in terms of oin: standardized pictures." Professions, 
nationalities, races, rehgions, and the sexes all provide 
examples of stereotypic thinking: the dumb cop, the 
exc^itable Italian, the drunken Indian, the crafty Jew, the 
woman driver. It is essential that people recognize the 
presuppositions which underpin such stereotjrpes. 

Mthough not all stereotypes are negative, the very act 
of stereotyping tends to blind one to reality. These 
standardized pictinres save us the trouble of finding out 
what the world and its inhabitants are realty like. 
But,| much more serious than such lazy thinking is the 
dexdal of truth and the perpetuation of prejudice. 

20 ' . 



Goal is To Ma]te Unbias^ Rational Judgments 
About Clvidence and Individuals Without 
Esther' Prejudice or Over^ioinpensation 
Objective judgments are impossible wh^re prejudgm^t 
exists. PrejudicejpreveEW one from' seeing all the 
dimensiotis of a titudtion needed for ai complete and 
accurate pictijrei If prejudice is to be eliminated, one \ 
must recognize its existence in oneself and others and- 
ebmirfit. oneself to a behavioral change. 
/ While overt prejudice in the classroom is obviously 
destructive to minority and majority students alike, 
overcompensation by teachers and peers -may be just as 
offensive; ^ 

Goal I To Accept and Value Democratic as 
Oppose^ to Paternalistic Practices 

Belief in a democratic society involvfes the acceptance 
of a whole body of ideas and practices requiring mutu«|l - 
reispect and equality. People must recognize the 
characteristics of democracy and paternalism before 
the one can be encouraged and the other minimized. 

Democratic values ii\dude the right to full 
participation in govemmentj to equal justice; to equa} • 
opportimities in housing, jobs, and education; to freedom 
of association; and thje ri^t to dignity and first class 
citizenship in an open society. 

The natemalistid values of the past are today 
everjiTwhere in disrepute. Imperialism and colonialism aire • 
disappefciig. traditional paternalistic njissionary 
efforts if churches are no longer acceptable Jin toajor 
pomons of the world. Wives are rejecting the paternalism 
of husbands, children the paternalism of .j>arents, and 
students the paternalism of teachers. Texts'^ containing 
pJtemalistic statements* about ethnic mii^rities are under 
me. It is no longer permissible to talk about "doing 
someUung" for the poor minority people. 

Goal J To Recognize the Contradictions^ That 

Exist Between- Prof fessed Societal Beliefs 
and Social Bdbiavior 
Throughout our nation's history, commitfnepts to 
democratic values and processes have been expressed, 
but the gap between our professed beiiets and reality 
is glaringly evident. Overt discrimination can be found 
. every aspect of American life: in^housing, economic 
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' ' ' ^ * I 

opportxmities, and social iixjustlce ' IThe pubHc schools I 
^^ust aim to narrow this gdp between professed belief 
and p^^actice. . * C ' > ' ^ 

Goal K To Recognisse the Ointoradictions That 

Exist Between Prof ebsedf Personal Beliefa 
and Behaviors . , ' *^ 

. Just as society'^ professed beliefs anJ practice are 
dis^rdant, SQ too the individual frequently says^one thing 
and does anbthen The mdividual'mttet subject his beliefs 
to an honest, searching scrutiny^and deliberately attend ^ 
to bringing his practices and behaviors into line with his 
convictions. 
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God L To Assist AH Students m Developing k . 
Str<ing, Positive Self-image ^ ; < ^ 

Mature hiiman beings have a strong sense of iheir \ ^ 
identity and self-worth, Inc&vicfual identity is btult ^ 
through membership in and 'interaction with the yarioiis 
grpups with which one comes in contact It is impossible 
to truly know oneself it one's liie is so circumscribed he ^ 
is k})le to ignore the pluralism in the larger society* 
Members c|r tii^ minority '©roups must^ be *given • 
opportunities to develojj^ pride in their ethnic^ groups as 
a base for .ultimately Vffluitig themselves as individuals. 

Goal M Tor Realize That Improving the Quality^ of 
H^iman Interaction Is a Neve^ending 
Process ^ 

The pxirpose of \ human illations curribululn is that 
of hnproving the quality of human ^interaction. It is 'a*^ 
process cxurriculimv aimed ^t inculpating habits andy ^ . 
attitudes which can lead Uie individual to lifelong 
^sensitivity to human values. // 

As one minority group aft^ another* has become 
integrated within the mainstream of t^e enti^ society, 
* other groups replace them in subordinate^ roles, ; , 

The human propeiisity for status seeki^ig at the expense 
of others niay never be eliminated, ^ut'the aim dfhmnan 
relations e<lucation/ii that^of remaining responsive to^ 
the needs of all people in* changing, tirpes ^d oitt^ations. ; 
Tf the individual does not c6me to imderstand the nee^J^> 
ongoing e;camination of his attitudes and bel^aviprs, \' 
the intentions of thes^6, human relations goals cannot/np 
'realized. ' ^ : ; ' fT 
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Goal A^To ' Undecktand and Respect the Fundik 
^ mental Similarities ^Urnt Exist Among 
I^eople ^ 

PB^MARY . . ' ' 

Stadent Objective Identifies fum!y|relatioiisbips. 

Using three sets of ,pictur^ from a Family of Man 
qr similar collection, student identi^es family 
relationships, pointing out similarities. 

\ Discusses the fact that famines may be of any size^ 
. Le., mother and father with many children, adidts 
' only, single parent. 

Cuts out figures (fr6m catalogs or magazines) to 
represent families from different ethnic groups 
and explains their relationships. / 
. After reading a story about families of varied ethnic 
backgroimds, role-plays a variety of family 
i^efl^tionships. > 

Stadent Objective: Usin^ pictures of families around the 
world, identifies ways ef meeting basic needs. 

Sees arid discusses f^lmstrips and films showing 
commoni features inciaily lives of people of varied * 
ethnic backgrounds. 

Discusses and lists/several activities that members 
of families do together. 

Reads stories aboiit members of varied ethnic groups 
participating in similar or identical activities* 

Student Objective: Interprets **play** situations of 
children around the tn^rld in terms of their univerjsality. 

Discusses pictures of chjjdren from different . 
cultxures play ing| games dommonly played *in 
America, such as ball, tops, dolls, marbles, kite 
flying, baseball / 

Learns a game^ song, or dance from, another cultura 
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Studeifit Objective: Identifies similarities in foods and 
|odd habits in various cultures. 

Identifies common foods foxmd In many cultxures — 
bread, fruits, vegetables, fish, seafood, meats, salt, 
spi<?es.* ' < 

Identifies foods which have come from other 
cultures. 

Goal A To Understand and Respect the Funda- 
mental Similarities That Exist Among 
People ' i- 

INTERMEDIATE 

Student Objective: ttecognizes the primacy of the famify 
unit in all cultures regardless of family type. 

Using own faminr identifies members of the nuclear 
family, (parents iid^childrenj and extended family 
(parents, childr^, aimts,. imcles, grandparents, 
cousins, and so on). 

Notes in stories of other cultures that the characters 
aire grouped infb families 'Of varying sizes. 

StndenrObjective: Re^gnizes the social structures 
linger tbaathevfamily that exist in idl ctiltures to meet 
, basic jieeds. \ * . i 

Identifies basic needs of people. Exaifipleij food, 
shelter^ clotfiing, socialization (education), 
chud^eQ; 6ther people, communibation, goals in life, 
fi(e<iimty|'fr^edonvof^5qpreision* , 
IdenVfi^s social structures Whi(^ meet basic heedl. 
Examples — schools, c]^% societies, churches, , 
armies, Je^jvs, languages. % * ^ 

Selectiiigrope basic need, t^e student compares 
/social structures which have been developed to meet * 
this need in three or more cultures, ' 
, Brainstomjs for reasons why languages are • • 
common to every culture. „ « 

Lists soHXcojf tile purposes which languages serve 
and gives examples from varying cultures ~ . 
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6 I HUMAK RELATIONS GUIDELINES 

interhuinan comiriunication, preservation ^| 
of experience, disseminatioij of knowledjte — ^^as^a 
basis for establishing all of the other structures. 
Shows relationship of language to all th^other * 
sod^ structures. 

Student Objective: Recognizes and understandsilie^ 
need for an improved world-wide symbol system^ aid in 
intemAtii>nal conununication( whether graphi^r 
verbal), i | 

Notes families of languages wh|ch ci^oss natio; 
and racial bbundaries l^do-Eiiro|)eaii» 
pictographic (Egypt, ChinSa, Japan), ^ 
and intemational graphic s3nnbols, such as signs 
' ^ used at world fairs, hi^lvay signs. 

Hypothesizes as to whether or not it is p^sible 
to have a single universal language and if 
so wl\at fonn it shouldtake or what language c:^ 
should be adopted: present language, coined ^ 
language (Esperanto, Interlingua) or some other. , 

. " . ^.^^ 

^Student Objective: Identifies similar or id^tical them^ 

and subjects in folk tales from diSerient cultitres. 

Comx)dres creation and other msrths from 
different cultures noting the common need to. 
explain the mysteries associated with creation — 
of man and the world, man and the imiverse. 
Reads and compares tales of folk heroes from . 
sevjeral cultures noting common features. 
Compares fables from various cultiures. 

Student Objective: Recognize the occasions for rituals 

in diverse societies and the similarities that can 

be found in them« v ' 

Defines ritual, using dictionaries. Develops a 
composite class definition and giveige:}^afnples: . « 
courtship, feasting, moiuming atld nmeral rites, 
greetings, marriage, religious ritual, . 
Identifies similar rituals from different cultures. / 
Role-plays or dramatizes observances of ritu^ from 
two or more cultures. * " ] f , 

Analyzes similarities in role-playing situations* 

Student Objective:'Becognize8 certain positive, abstctct ^ 
human qualities such as friendship, cooperatipn,, 
cleanliness, loyalty^ and so on^ as being univeisally 4 
admired* 



6 I HUMAN RELATIONS GUID£i:m£S 

I interhuinm conunxmication, presei?vation ^ 
I of experience, dissemination of knowledge — as a , 
f , ba^is for establishing all of the other st;ructiires. 
Shows relationship of language to all the other 
social structures. 

* % . 

Student Objective: Recognizes and understands the 
need for an improved world-wide symbol system aid i 
-faiternttional communication( whether graphic or 
verbal). 

Kotes faniilies of languages which cross national 
and racial boimdaries — Indo-European, 
pictographic (Egypt, China, Japan) , ^ 
and international graphic symbols, such, as signs / 
used at world fairs, highway signs, I ^ 
Hypothesizes as to whether or not it is possible/ 
to have a single imiversal language and if /' i 
^ so ^hat form it should take or what language / / / 
should be adopted: present language, coined , 
language (Esperanto, Interlingua) or someothe 

Student Obiective: Identifies similar or identical the 
and subjects in fo|k tales from different cultures. v 

Compal^ creation and other myths frqm 
different cultures noting the common heed to ^ 
explain the mysteries assodat^d^ with creation — 
of man and the, world,' man.and the universe. 
Reads and compares tales of folk heroes from 
several cultures noting conmion f eatures,. 
Compares fables from various Cultures. 

Student Objective: Recognizes the occasions^ for ritoab 
in diverse s^ieties and the similaijities that din 
be. found in them;^ 

Defines ritual, using dictionaries. Develops a 

composite class defii^itiop tod gives examples: . 

courtship, feasting, mourning and fitoeral rites, 

greel^gs, marriage, reu|^otis ritual. 

Identifies similar rituals frpm different cultures. , ^ 

Role*plays or dramatizes observances of rituals from 

two or more cultures,^ 

Analyzes similarities in role-playing ^tuations. 

^ Student Objective: Recognizes certain positive, abstract 
" human qualities such a^ friendship, cooperation^ , 
cleanl&ess, loyalty, and so oiiy as being universally . 
O dmired ' " ' 
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Reads srones from different cultural or ethnic 
' backgrounds which present situations in which these 
values are appreciated. 

&ees and discusses a ^hn in which social actioiis in a 
culture are carried out in such a way that one 
or jnore of these characteristics are clearly 
exemplified.' ' ^ 

Seesja non-narrated film'bn a ctdtiure different 
fronof one's own an4 brainstonns to identify common 

' characteristics of the people. " 
(Note: Jiilian Brjfto films on Africa, Latin % 

' America,. FtihtTig on t?i€ Niger River shows without 
narrative' a highly complex, sbphi^cated, and 
^cooperative economic system of fishing.) 

'student Objective: Beo^gnizes the tiniversalliy of certaiii 
ethical ideas and values. ^ . ' 

Analyzes statements similar to the Golden l^ule 
, foimd in various cultiires. 

\ What yon d6 not want i^then to do to yon, do 
\ not do to others. * 
\ Con^dus: The Doctriht of tht M$a^ 

\ . * • . ^Xni,c500B.C 

>31i!s ,b the turn of a]l 6ne righteousness: deal with 
. Mhers as thon wotlldst thyself be dealt by.' 
' Do noihinf to thy neichbor whiji;h thou wookUt ^t 
have him do to thee hereafter.^ 

Th/Mahahharaia, a 150 B.C. 

Student Objective: Notes sindlaritiesand borro^ngs 

in sports and play in different cultures. . 

Examples — kite-flying in the. West, baseball iii 

Japan, cricket ill India* 

Investigates and finds examples of conomon sports, 
l^rrowings, or adaptations of sports among ^ 
cultures. ^ v 

Goal A To Understand and Respect the Funda- 
mental Similarities That Exist Among 
P^ple 

JUNIOR HIGH \ 

Student Objective: Demonstrates awareness of sfaxiilar 
wa3rs people of 4iffcrent races and different parts of ^ 
tfie world have solved their Jbasic needs through 
social structures* ^ \, ' 

Identifies basic hiuiiah needs. Examples — food, « ^ 
shelter, clothing, socialization (education) , 
children,, other people, ^mmunication;' goals in life, 
security, freedom of expressicm. 
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Hypothedzes as to the kinds of social structures 
people have devised to satisfy these needs 
ajid tests hypotheses on their own and other 
^ ailtur(BS. 

^Student Objective: Notes similarities in rituals among 
various cultures* Examples — courtship, feasting, 
mourning and funeral rites, greetings, marriage, religious 
ritual, age-grading (rituals based on age), dancing, 
etiquette, gift giving and hospitdity. 

Studies the ^rigins of specific rituals in diverse 

ctJtures. 

Dramatizes selected rituals. 

Student Objective: Beco^^es the universality of 
lingui^e S3rstems in different cultures. 

Lists purposes for which langi^age is used in 
every society. ^ [I / 

Notes ts^pical forms in which languages have bf^en 
, . used to preserve the experience of the culture|— the ^ 
epic, the poem, the play, the felk tale, the myth, 
the fabje. / . - 

. S^dent Objective: Analyzes simimr or identicaTthemes 
and subjects in literature from di^erent cultures. 
Finds examples of folk ti^es, fairy tales, fables, 
and>so on from difiei^ent "groups ffiad have a 
common theme or subject. 

Anals^es these themes in terms of similar or ' 
. identical content, values, and philosophy. (Note: 
Identical f abl^ are f otmd in Africa, Aesop, and the 
Panchqtantra in India.) 

A To Understand and Respect the Funda- 
mental Similarities^ That Exist Among 

SENIOR HIGH 

Student Objective: Identifies similar conventions in 
Umguage use among diverse groups in such ways 
ap greetings and naming. , * 

Student Objective: Identii^es common artistic and 
decorative motifs in respect to their origins in widely 
scattered cultures. 

Recognizes and is atle to find the seven bafic lines 
Q , common to fill artistic expression.^ 



Finds identical or similar patterns using these 
lines in art objects from diverse cultures. 
Compares similar repitesentational designs — 
florqil, birds, animal an^a human motifs, et cetera, 



\ various cidtures. 
; common el 
arcJtlU^ture of diversi 
Finds ^tiunples of si 
ctdtures, sxi^ as^r^ 
sturealisra, r^jrixanticj 

Finds examiile^of buildings devoted to similar 



ents in thd'art and 
cultiu'es. 

[ar art styles in diverse 
, abstraction, naturalism, 



pVrpo§ 



( diverse mnes and cultxues, 



bnstra^ knowledge of the basic 

1 exdiange and diflEusionr 
fits about cultwal exchange and ' 



igs with modem 
Ejections for high 

density housing j 

Student Objective: ! 
theories regarding < 

f I)iscuss.es ari 
diffusion. 

Develops models! illustrating theories of culttiral 
exchange and difirusioii.. / i 

Student Objective: Notes s«aiilaritiVs in ritua^ lun^ng 
various cultures«^^ ' %\ \ 

Identifies common themes in rituals assodated with 
death in three -or more cultures. \ 

Goal B To Acqtdre Knowledge of Human and 
- Cultiu^ n^ersity 

PRIMARY ^ 
Student Objective: Demonstrates understflOidini^ of 
physical diversity as observed in classroom. 

Conducts classification activities in which students 
group themselves in various ways — months - 
of birth, height, eye color, hair color, skin color, 
. sex, hobbies bM interests. 

Selects and describes a mystery partner in such a 
way that the other class members can identify him 
or her. 

Student Objective: identifies physical differences in , 
people shown in pictures from.around the world« ^ 

Using a set of primary pictures pf people from 
around the world, students will identify those 
characteristics which differentiate ethnic groups ~ 
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eye shape, skin coloring, hair t^ture, lips, noses. 



8 I BtmAN RELATIONS GUIDELINES 

Analyzes those,i)hysrcal;characteristics which 
' ' students personally have which identify them as 
, ^ members of a specific ethnic groiQ). (Note: 
' Pur^sfe of this activity is to h'ave.the students 
imderstand that they- tea have physical attributes 
which identify them as group members.) 

Student Objective: Understands the reasons why people, 
iuive different skin colopi^* ^ - 

List^ to an explanation of skin icolor proviiled 

by the teacher or from' such i^urees 

a^ films and books. 

I^tud^t Objective: Identifieii variations in^waysl various 
culture' meet basic needs £o^ fbod^ shelter, .1 \ 
and clothing. J ^ . , " \ • » 

C^nltasts ana accoitots for differences inAfopd, 
shplt^, and clothing based upon pictures ord 
*. ' of three or more cultiares^ . 

Tastes foods from vajrious cultures. 
Describes the functions or purposes of those 
ar^acts (tools, utensils; et cetera) which are i 
to meet basic nee<Js, • i 

Gdal B To Acquire /](Ci^owledge of Human^dnd K 
Cultur£|ll)iversity • . J 

IIHTPRMEDIATE / 

Student Obj^ctiv^: Acq^es basic understanding of 
phy^cal and cultural diversity, m * * 

• Review^ .characteHstics whicn differentiate ethnic ^ 
groups i\^g j^ctjdres to forti a multi-ethnic 
composite of the American. ;(Ilirot0: Bulletin boards 
could carry such jcaptions as "^Is this yoiu* 
picture of America?") / 
liivQStigates current yiex^s regardUbng jJi^siWogidd , ^ 
differences in people^ | r * " * . . 

Iijvestigates ciurent viewsTegat^il^g the races > ' 
of,man. ' / - * * , 

Investigates various' anthroptjlo^cal theories 
- ^ m>out ^aci£^ and ethnic classifications of htunans. 
Using su9h resources as the jproject Mah^a Course 
* of Stw^y,vstudents investigated physical and .c** 
cultural ch^cteristics of.societlesl For eximple — 
"ilid Netsllik Eskimo. .1 / • 1 * >> 
' Sees films,' narrated or non-narrated, whicii present * 

ciiltural characteristics of diverse societies. P6r . * 
, example, the film on the N^tsilik prepared ^ 
^ for the course, Man, a Course of Stv4^^ ^ 



8 I HUHAN fiBSATXONS GXTlDEmNES 

Analyzes those physical characteristics which 
students persohally have whidb identify them as 
* memb^ of a specific ethnic group- (Not^ ' 
' Ptmpose^of this activity is to have.the students ' 
xmiierstand that they too have physical attributes 
which identify them as group members.) 

Student Objective: IJhderstands the Reasons why people 
have differe.nt'Skin coloring* ' ' 

Listens to a^ explanatioitolF s\^lt\ color provided 
by the 'teacher orlrqm.sUch 'sources 
as films and books, * 

l^tndent Objectiye: Identifies variations in wa^ varions 
cultures pieet basic needs for food, shelter, 
and clothing. 

Contrasts and accoxmts for' differences in food, , 
shelter, and clothing based upon pictxures or fihns 
of three or more Cultiures, . 

Tastes foods from various cultures. - \ 

Describes the lunotions or purposes of those 
J artifacts (tools, utensils, et cetera) which are used 
to meet^baisic needa 

Goal B To Acquire ^Knowledge of Human and 

Cultural Diversity ; 
INTERMEDIATE . ' 

Student Objective: Acquires basic understanding of 
ph3rsical and pultural diversity. 

Reviews characteristics which differentiate ethnic / 
' groyp^ using pictures to form a multi-ethnic 
o composite 'of the* American, (Note: Bulletin boards 
could carry such captions as "Is this yoiu: , 
pictiure of America?") " 
Investigates current views regarding physiological^ ' 
differences in people. 

Investigates cury^nt views iregarding the races 
6f.man. . ^ ♦ 

Investigates vai^ous anthropological theories 
about racial and ethnic classification^ of humans. 
Using such resource? as tiie project Man, a Course 
bf Study, students investigate physic^ and 
cultural ^aracteristics of societies. Fori example — 
tfie Netsilik Eskimo. ^ , ' fr 

Sees films, narrated or non-narrated, which present 
ciiltural characteristics of diverse societies. For 
example, the film on the Netsilik prepared 
for the course, Man, a Cxmrse of^Study. - 



Student Objective: Demonstrates knowledge of 
tntercultural variations in divjsrse^ societies. - - 

Contrasts methods of achieving basic needs throu^ 
social sttuctiures in diverse cultiures. 
Reports on several elements common to all societi^ 
to identify variations in solutions to needs^ 
* Examples — athletic sports, bodily adornment, . 
^ drama, dance, mtisic, entertainment, rituals such as 
coiurtsWp, feasting, moxuiiing and funeral rites, 
greetings, marriage, and religions. * ' . 
Investigates various y ays oimanifesting hospitality 
and sociabilitjr in diverse cultures. . 
• Recognizes variations in meaning of body • 

language from one culture to. another. Examples — 
customs which guide hiunan behavior in 
various cultures —such, mannerisms as greetings 
(handshake, folded palms of hands, bowing), * ^ 
kissing (American, European, Eskimo). 

* * i 
Student Objective: Demonstrates Jmowledge of . * 

tntntcultnr^ variations in American society. ^ 

Inve^ga^es oia* cultural heritage from the Blacl^ 
Indian, Asian, and Mexican American sources ^ v 
noting contributions. A paj^tial list is : ' * \ 

provided >elow. . * ' 
^ Blatk Contribution^ 
Spirituals and work songs 
Jazz . " , ' / ^ 

Blues • V ^ * f • 

Dance for ns-Watusi > | 

Cubism . J ^ 

Foods I ^ 
Literature^ 

Invention^ 7 ^ " 

Science ^d mathematics • / 

American Indian Contributions / 
Place names 
•^Natiure lore 
Art, design 

Democracy (influence of the Iroquois Confederacy 

upon the United States Constitution). 
Poods . ' ^ 

Clotiiing^ ^ ; . 
Aiian American Contribtitiotw 
Foods » / , * , ^ 

Art, architecture, design - ^ • ' 1 
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Landscape^ design ^ 

Paper cutting (Origami) - 

Porcelain 

Mexican American Contrihutions 

names and names fot objects / 
Eogds - ; ^ y 

A^i and architecture : ' 

Cpwboy life style 
Mission system 
Ihy f arming/ii^rigation - 

The following lists are samples of mor^ 2^>edfio 
contributions* \ 

Americanlndian ContTQ)ution$ (including ifexican) 

Com 
Popcorn 

Wild rice ^ 

Beans (14 varieties) . \ \ ' 

Squash ''^ \ , ' ' \ \ \ - 

Pumpkins , 
^ ' Cranberries ' , * 

Maple sugar and S3niip 

Potatoes (white and sweet) 

Turkeys 

Clam bakes 
I P|nimican . ^ 

/ Tomatoes, 

1 Pineapples ^ ' 

I Avocado ' / 

Tapioca (manioc) 

jbhocolate (cacao) 

//Peanuts 
/Chewing gum 

Canoe ^ 

Toboggan / 

Snowshoes 
. 'Moccasins 
- Upl ' 

Kayak 

Fringed buckskhi jackets 
Cobnskincaps 
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»Mukluks 
" Lacrosse 
Cradle board (baby carriers) 
' , Tomahawk 
Tobacco' 
. Pipe smoking 1 
• Cotton ' 
.Rubber 

Quinine • ' 

BZacfc Ctmtnh'afAxyM 

Benjamin Banneker in astto^omy\aiid mathematics. 
Elijah McCoy in electricity, t 
' ' Jan E. Mktzeligar in industry* 
Ernest E^ Just ifi biok)gy. 

\George Washington Carver and Percy Julian 

incher 

Claude M<^Kay,*Jean Tootoer^ Alai^X^cke, Langston 
Hp^es, ^oiintee CuUen, James Weldon Johnson 
in literat 

Dr. Charles \ 



^ehtod Drew in tise of bl6o)cllplasma 



Abacxis 
Be%, \ 
Block printing 
China 
Compass ^ 
I)rumL^. 
l^eworks- 
.Gong I 
Gtmpol^aer 

i Wh 




Ink' 
Kiite^ 

Iteakproof |>j>ats 

Plimibing 
P<^rcelain' 
Shjadow pijbbets 
Waterproo 



;\Prom a ^vaip list of Minnesota place nybn ^sA^d^ 
/ (attempts to acco.iuit for the ongin of the w< vtm ^ 
plans a multf-ethniq ^enu representing^ at tteafet four' \ 
'discrete cidtures and i^dentifies t^e soiitcesj \ \ 
Plans a multi-ethnic aift exhibit which /contains * 
. appropriate exhibits from at least four ethm^ groupa. i 
Plims a progi'am containing dramatic or musical \ 
examples frokn foiir or iliore groups within 
^ cultures. > / \ ! \ \ A 

Rjesents a classrodm program ^h^oh includciS' " ^ ^ 
musicals dramatidi components representing a - 
^ variety of ethnic grqppjtin our culture. 
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10 I aUMAK RELATIONS GUIDELIKES 

Goal B To Acquire Knowledge ol Human and 
Cultnral Diversity 

JUNIOR HtGH 

Student Objective: ^Irrives at an indhidoal definition of 
dvilizatipm ^ ^i. ^ 

Participates in a group discussion *ol thflsJbeipC 
civilization and arrives al a person 
Checks dictionary definitions of the - 
, and notes the extent to'^yhich their i 
definition accords "With it. . 
Accounts for discrepandesrhetweeu 1 
and ^at in the dictionary. 
\ Identifies concepts in definitions of ci^ 
\ ^ ^ which might be prejudicial to cult 
displaying a high level of technology t 
limited idea many people have of *the 3 
of the teAn. 

\ Redefines ttie definition of civilization iia tenns 
\ which include cultures without a highly 
\ sophisticated technology. ' . / ' . 

Student Objective: Identifies and classi^ contrilrations 
to typical American home which have originated 
in other cultures — clothing, household tools tod ntensih, 
foodiy furnishings. 

\ Identifies words commonly used in the. American 
> vocabulary which have come from other 
' \ icu^tures along with the objects ^yhich they 

l^ebresent. Note article ''The One Hundred Perhent 
Ajhericdn" in Appendix C. \ ' - / 

s identifies diverse nfieans of meeting basic needs in 
Vjarious cultures. 'j, 

Studeilt Objective: Identifies social and cultural J 
difierenc^ as observed uqi various cultures. ^ , / > 

Investigates conventions regarding physical] / 
adornment and differing ideaL? of b^uty in ^mryijag 
/ c^iJtures.' , /\ ! ' 

/ Jtd^ntifies diff€p±ig conventions iregarding the ; 
»^'nieeting of thie sexes in diverse cultures* 1 
' d|Ontra:$ts variations in daily ritual and such [ 
c<i>£nmon social behaviors as greeting, both verb|d 
aiid physical. " ' ^ 

Iijivestigates the meaning of various socialacts ^ 
and amenities such as gift-giyiiig, visiting,"marrf3age, 
rites, and funeral behavior in v^ouaculturfe; [ - 
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10 I EUHANB£LATX02^GUIQELZ9£^ 

Goal B To Acquire Knowledge of HumaA and 
Cultural Diversity 

fViaOR HtGB 

i 

Student Objective: Arrives at an individoal definition of 

civilization/ 

Partidpates in a group discussion of the term 
dvilii^tioii and' arrives at a personal definition, 
Oieclcs dictionary definitions of the word civilization 
anmnptes the extent to which their own 
, ^* defimtionaccord^ with it. 

Accounts for discrepancies between their definitions 

t . ' and tiMit in the dictionary. | . ^ 
Identifies concepts in definitions of civilization 

' . whichiinjght be prejudiciat f o cultures not 

displaying a high level of technolo^ and ndtes the 
limited Idea many people Ixave of the naeaning 
oftheierm ' ^ . 

Redefines the definition of civilization in t^trms 
which include ciiltxires without, a highly. ^ 
sophisticated technology. - 

Stadent Objective: Identifies and classifies contributions 
to a typical ibnerican home which I\^ve^riginated 
in other cultures — clothing^^household t6ols and utensils, 
.foods,ftirnishings» * " ;i • 

Identifieswords commonly ^lSed in me American . 
. / vocabulai^r which have come from other 
/ cultures along with the objects which^they i 
. \ represent., Note article "^fhe One ^ftindr>d Percent 
ATTiencctn? in^ Appendixes., ^ ^ ^ ' \ 

' ' .Identifies diverge m^eans of\me!eting b^c needs in j 
various"^tiu:es. \ ! 

Studeftt Oble^tivc: Identifies sodaMnd culttiral 
differences.^ observed in various cmtu^ - 

Inve§egatescoi>ventioiisregarmng^ysical 
* adonjiment and differing ideals ot beai^ty in vaigring' 
cultu^res. ' ' *\ , " . ' 

, IdenMes differing conventions regarding the 
; / nieeting qi the sexe^ iti diyej^s^ cultures. ^ * 

Coiltrasts variations in daily rituaLa^d such. ^ . 
. cqnimon social behaviors as greeting, both vasbal 
^ and physical' ' 
' • ^ ^Investigates t!he meaning of various social actsr 

/ an^ amenities suph as gift-giving, v^ting^ 
O 'rites, and funeral behavior ifk various cultures. * ' 



Goal B To Acquire Knowledge of Human and 
Cultural Diversity " 

SENIOR HIGH 

Student Objective: Accounts for the geographic 
distribution of ethnic groups in the United States4» 
Generalizes from data as to the reasons for the 
settlement patterns of an ethnic group in tlie . 
United States.., ' ^ / ^ 

Explains the occrupational opportunities ^hich have 
to some extent deterinined the settlement 
patteriDs of an ethnic group. Examples — Mexican ^ 
Ameripans in the Minnesota and Red JUver , . ' f 
- , Valleys — Asian ^Americans in the An^erican West • 
* Writesian essay explaining iteimmigratioit laid ; [ 
,\ migration patterns of one Americ£^ iplnority group 
' accounts for preseiij populatibn ^upi^ . \ 

. and bcqupations. , ^ ' 

S.tudi^t Ob^ective^ Questioni ftip validity of the com- 
monly held anteumption that the concepts dvilization and 
technology,' as commonly defined, are equivalent 

Eedefines technology as those mstruments an^ 
techniques that a sopiety develops to meet its basic 
heeds. , , I ■ 

Views a ^ihn of tribal c\ilture, such as Pygmy, 
Masai, Nootka, and Navahb^ aixd notes the * 

- ^ technology elniploye<i io ndieet basic needs* . 

Student Objective: Recognizes thi pejcwativc natute of 
such icrms as tribal^^ primitive, exotic, native, ^statc of 
imture, as descriptors of ^infamiHar cultures. 

Brainstorms to list words^ associated with a re^on 
, (Africa ^outh o£:the Sahara) or an ethnic gr<Jup 
• (American Indians). J % 
An^Jyz^s the composite. Ipt to identify those words- 
^ - wUc'h most students' consider acoirate. ' 

Analyzes each wbrd oh the' ;refin6d list ^ to wHether 
it is positive, negative,, or neutral. , , 

Discusses £he validity of the judgments made as to 
- the connotations of th6 words. ^ ' . 

Student Objecjfive: Bec<>gmzes the existe^ce^^f vaHoi6 
cultural sysf^mi^ aesthetic, murfcal, ,j^rtistic, religious, 
linguistic, and so on. ^ 

Investigates systems of aesthetics. :ExQnilpler- the 
t " idedi of sfiibvi'in Japan* . ^ ' ''^ -9^* 
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listens to music from various cultures and discusses 
ways in which it varies from Westerii systems of 
music. * . ■ 

Anals^zesthe aesthetic assumptions of paintings, 
sculptures, , and other works of art from various 
cultiures as a basis for discussion. 
Contrasts different modes of aesthetic iexpression, 
Le., ritxial drama, dance, and art forms versus 
improvisation and free expression. 
Re<x)gni2es different ways of utilizing space and the 
body in terrns of jnaintainihgsofcial distance. t 
Investigates various language systems noting their , 
relative adequacy as a meaxis of comm\micating 
in a cul^e. 

^ Account for local, and general dialects as used in 
pne language system. 

Identifies words which, have come from Mexican- 
..American contributions to the American language, 
.spch as canyon, me.«a, sierra, bonanza, chaja, 
hoosegow, chili^ alfalfa, > hxicJ^roo, hronco, corral, 
coyote, lariat, lasso, miistang, pinto, ranch, rodeq, 
stampede, viimoose, cockroach, tornado. 

Student Objective: Identifiers social and cultural 
diSereifces as observed in various cultures. 

, » Investigates ithe meaning of various social acts and 
amenities in ;varioUs cxiltures, such as gift-giving, 
visiting, marriage rites, and funeral behavior. 
V Contrasts changing versus relatively static mores 
^ in varying cultures. 

Goal C To Develop Rjcspecf and Appreciation for 
Human Cultural Diversity 

PRIMARY 

Student Objective; Interacts with apparent pleasure and 
openness with students apd adults representing cultures 
other than one's own* 

Listens courteously and responds to presentations by 
resource peirsons or other classroom visitors 
representing various ethnic groups. 
If no resource peri^n is available have children 
role-play sensitively a'situation in which an 
imaginary person from another culttire visits the 
classroom. (Note: Be sure that children from ethnic 
minorities who may be class members are not 
always singled out t6 play these ]?6les.) 
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Stndtat Objective; Understands and identifies the^ ^ 
contribntions of other cultures to the American Rentage. 
Tastes and prepares foods from various^tolttires 
a]nd -recognizes the sources from which they come. 
Plays games which have come fronrvarious cultures 
around the worlcL . /'^ 

Participates in musical or drap^tic presentations 
which come from qther cujtiires. Examples -4- sings 
' songs or acts out stories or folk tales from othe: 
cultures. (Note: Be sure to avoid stereotypingf|f 
- culture being represented,) ' i'l ' 

Shows paintings, culttir^ artifacts, scuTptmreS) 
, ^ramies, masks, and other itenas from other cult 
and disctisses their merits* ^ ' , 
. Gives reasons for liking arts and craftj^ from 
* diverse cidtur^s. ^^ \ 

Cioal C To Develop Respect and Appi^dation I 
Hmnati and Cultural Diversity \ 

tHTERMEDtATE 

. Student Objective: Interacts with apparent pleasure and 
. openness >i)dth students and adults representing cultures 
other than one's owiL \ 

Relates to friends or public figureS|of another ethnic 
group and discusses their contributions. 
Writes a descriptive paragraph about a personal 
friend or public figure belonging to an ethnic group 
different from one's own. 

Student Ob jcctivp: Notes the relative poverty of o or 
culture if the contributions of only one ethnic group wert^ 
available. ^ 

Lasts thinj^s which have come from other ciiltiires [ 
which students would give up with reluctance. 
Discusses the interdependence of cultures anji ways 
in >yhich all cultures have )}een enrfched through 
sharing. 

Identifies portions of the program of modem youth 
^groups — Boy Scouts, Girl Scoufs, Campfire Girls, 
YMCA Indian Guides— which have b^n derived 
from Indian lore, firts and crafts,1t3haracter building 
practices, outdoor campcraft, andlife. 
Identifies Ways in which past American Indian 
civilization (Inca, Mayan, and Aztec), plus the , 
Iroquois Confederacy^, have influenced ow form of 
government. Example — the Itoquois Conf ederacsy 
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' was topied by Benjamin Franklin when he helped 

: draft the Federation of States, ( ' 
Compares and evaluates various ideas from other 
cultures regarding faxnily, religion, or government 
relating them to one's o^wn. 

Finds and analyzes design characteristics typical of 
arts and crsifts from othex cultures, 
, Prepares food associated \)pth diSer^t ethnic 
groups. ^ \ i ^ 

Exi)lains the appeal Or interest of foocb from otjier 
etl^c groups. 

Describes the ways in which certain riiuals or I 
events are observed in different cultures. I 

^ i 

Aj^preciation for 



Goal C To Develop Respect 
Human an^ Culi 

pmOR HWB 





Diversity 



it Olijective: ^otes the ways ^ which our culture 
en>«nriched 4ijd is dependent upon contributioiis 
thnic grouDsj ^ j ; 

es specific e xjamples of conbibutions of vai^ous ^ 
etfuiic groups i: ikhe a^as qpE th^ airts, tools and 
iil ensils (hibac li, c^ulbe), clothing, and household 
fi rnishings iit c|)pinion use in the American jhome, 
Ic entifies the ci ijtural source 6i at least 10 objects 
in| common us^pi our daily lives* 
After read^g tne article, "The One Htmdred 
PercentvAineritoi" by Ralph Linton (Appendix C), 
10 contributions to Afheriba's 
urces from which^tney come. 

d literature 



ercenr.. 
ijs able^to idem. 
i:u|^eand thi 



^Hentifies arts ^nU crafts, music, 
ftron^ diverse cul^ures.^ 

Identifies one or more person^y valued objejjts 
from, another culture wi^ut which the student 
would feel impoverishei 

\ Student Objective: Identifies different ways^ which 
Icultures have expressed themselves in vgriou^ artistic and 
land cultural forms. j y \ 

\ Finds examples of arts and cr^Sts from Asian, ^ I ■ 
I African, Latin American, Indian cultures which 
y are appealing or interestip^ f 
Finds examples of music and music^ instruments 1 
^ from Asian, African, Latin American^ and Indianl 
cultures which are appealing or interestm^. ^ i 
Finds examples of literature from A^ian, Afrk^ \ 



\ 



3^3 



\ 
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was copied by Benjamin Franklin when he helped 
draft the Federation of States* 

[various ideas from other 
jly, religion, or government 



Compares and evaluat 
cultures regarding h 
relating them to one^ao 
Finds ahd Bnal3rzes de^ 
arts and crafts from oth< 
Prepares food assbciat* 
groups, ^ 

Explains the appeal oir 
^thnic groups. \ 
D^^ciibes the ways in which certain rituals or 
ev^ts ^e observed in different cultures. 



characteristics, typical of 
cultures. i 
with different ethmc 

terest of loods from other 



Goal ^ ^ Develop Respect and A|ppreciation fot 
, 'I uHunu^i and Ci^tural Diversity j 



Student Obj( 
^h«s\been enrf< 
/irom all ethnic 
/ Gives 
etWc 
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^: Notes the ways in which our culture 
and iii dependent upon iiontributioxis 
'Hps- / ] 
;c e^cainples of contributions of variotis 
ps in tne areas of thwarts', tools and 
utensils (Ikibachi^v canoe), clothing^ and household 
furnishings in cbmmon use in the American home. 
Identifies^e cuuxural source of ^t 1 sast 10 objects 
in/fcommon \ase in our daily lives. 
After readi^ig th6 article, "The One Hundred ; 
Percent Americ^" by Ralph Linton (Appendix C; , 
is able to identity 10 contributions to America's 
cultinre and the sources from which they come. 
Identifies arts and crafts, music, and literature 
from diverse cultures. 

Identifies one or more personally valued objects 
from another culture without which the student 
would feerimpoverished. 

Student Objective: Identifies different ways in which*^ 
cultures have expressed themselves in various artistic and 
and cultural f orms^ 

Finds examples of arts and crafts from Asian, 
African, Latin American, and Indian cultures which 
are appealing or interesting. 
Finds exampleif of music and musical instruments 
from Asian, African, Latin American, and Indian 
culttures which are appealing or interesting. 
Finds examples of literature from Asian, African, 



r 



Latin , American, and Indian cultures which are 
appealing and interesting. \ 
Dramatizes a folk tale, play, or some oth^ piece of 
literaiture from another cultiwe. ' ^ 

Finds Samples of distinctive and representative 
architectural forms from these diverse cultures. 
Expi^ains the development of these architectural \ 
formk.in terms of the geographical, cultural, ap(l 
himxfan context* / 

^ Identifies distinctive tools of various cultmie^ . 

\ e^lkins , their utility within the culmral context 

Student Objective: Understands the reasons for qr the 
ways in which teligiDiis and qther ceremonies are 
perpettfated among various {(roups. \ 

> Reports on the way iiywhich some religious or 
ethnic group observe^ a pa^cular holiday. \ 
Compares ot contracts two or more ways in wHic 
an. important seasonal and/or religious ceremony is 
observed in varioi is cultures, such as Fasscwer, 
Easter, spring rites 

Recognizes and urderstands the significance/ of the 
. artitacts and lymbc Is of diverse religions. 
Literviews a religii )us leader representing a teli^on 
different from one's own, either in chssiar as an 
independent activity. ' / 

Takes a field trip io visit churches jyr temples 
representinglaymety of faiths* 



Goal C To Develop Respect and Apprecmtion for 
H\iman Chlttraa^pive^;ity 

SENIOR HIGH 

Student Objective: Recogni2es and under^fato ds the value 
systems of c^tures differing from one's o^hiT^'"^* 

Identifies conjmon elements in th^ value systems 

of divers^ cultures. 

After a field trip, simulation, or viewing of a^film, 
the student identifies value conflicts in the meeting 
,of specific cilttures or value systems. (JJxamples — 
nliddle class American culture/youth sub-culture, 
middle class American culture/Black American 
. culture.) • j ' , 

After viewing a film from d very different fcultiU'C, 
students define "cultinre shock** and hypothesize 
about its effects upon the "stlranger." . 

- 34 : ■ ' ^- • 
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Student Objective: Develops a grater undersian^ng of 
the attitudes and points of view of othersu ^ 

Writes a short narrative ^j^p^^ting a-perceptive or 
empathic picture of a real oM^gLned character 

from another ethnic group. ^ \ 

After reading a representative collection df poetry 
by Blade Aniericans, American Indians, and . 
Mexican Americans, identifies^ljoint of view or 
value different from his own, and explains that 
difference with evidence of linderstanding. 
Views a film or other audio-visual presentation * 
which prefsents the views and attitudes of a group. 

Student Objective: Learns the point of view of a specific 
ethnic group in interpreting its past 

Reads the historical accounts provided in this 
guide or other accounts written by members of the 
ethnic group discxissed. 
Presents a panel report in which the participants 
express the differing points of view regarding th^ 
is^ p^st of specific groups. 

Goal D To Identify Empathicdlsrv^ People 

from Other Groups and CulJtffes^ 
PRIMARY 

Student Objective: Grows in his capacity to share and 
value the feelings and attitudes of others. 

Plays with children from varied backgrounds. 
Interacts comfortably and with apparent pleasture ' 
. with adi^ts representing varied backgrounds. 
Uses body language or pantomime to solye a 
" communication problem, .thus jemulating the 
situation of one who cannot speak the language of 
a given group. , * 
Empathizes with diildren from varied cultures 
who face common human problems as depicted in 
pictures or stories. (For example, a child has lost 
something important oV is confronted with problems 
of personal separation from fsgnily of friends.) 

Goal D To IdentiUty Empathically with People^ 
from Other Groups and Cultures 
r INTERMEEilATE 

Student Objective: Grows in his capltci^ to share and 
value the feelings and attitudes of others. 
Q .Identifies empathically with individuals from other^ 



groups or cultures after reading stories and 
biographies concerning them* 
Uses pantomime to Express a message to one or more 
individuals with Whom one does not share a 
common language. 

i^le-plays a situation from a literary source 
portraying a character from another ethnic 
l^ckground, 

Kesponds orally or in writing in a perceptive or 
I xinderstanding manner to the ^riiewpoint of ^ 
. I child who isphotographed registering some kind of 
I emotion. ^ 
Develops tmderstanding of diffe^atl)pi^]D! 
view by improvising, dialogue between ypufli and 
oljd age, man and wife^ parent and chil^, teacher \ 
and student oh some issue on which the participants 
would be likjsly fo hold different opinions. .\ ^ 

Goal D To Identify Empailucally with People 
from O^er Gtou^d and Cultures 

JVNIORHIGB 

Student Objective: Grows in {his capacity to share and " 
value thef eelings and attitude^ of others. , 

Discussed" the possibility of *^walking in another^s 
shoes.^', . • 

Participates in a Emulation of a "power-pow^less"j 
situation in which class members are discriminated 
agaiost on the basis of some physical characterilticl 
Commumcates comfortably and with apparetit 
pleasure with children and, adults from varied 
backgrounds. , ^ 

, Finds or identi|ies^tatanents or sJogans expressing 
positive feelings about peopk. Examples — He 
listens to a different dnunmer; Grant, that I may not 
criticize my neighbor imtil I have walked a mile.in 
his moccasins; and so on. 
Creates an original dramatic situation which . 
portrays a character from another backgrotlnd With 
understanding. > 

Develops understanding of different points of view 
by improvising dialogue between youth ohd old 
age^ man and wife, parent and xhild, teacher 
and student on some issue on which the participants 
would be likely to hold (liff erent opinions. 



ERIC 
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Gold D To Identify Empathically with People 

from Other Groups and Cultures 
SENIOR HIGH 

Student Objective: Grows in his capacity to share and 
value the feelings and attitudes of others* 

Interprets universal human values and emotions in 

/ such a way as to demonstrate s3anpathy and 

/ understanding. 

/ Identifies historic and contemporary instances 
where imiversal human values and emotions have 
been violated. 

Dramatizes experiences of various groups in pla3^ 
or othbr literary works which build imiversal 
human empathy. (For example: Rairin m the Sun, 
' Lorraine Hansberry.) 

Writes slogans expressing^positive feelings abotit 
the imiversal himian experience. 
Improvises dialogue between youth and old age, 
man and wife, parent an^ phild, employer and 
employee on some issue on whijch'the participants 

would be likely to hold different opinions. 

* "* * ' . 

Goal .E To Understand the Dehumanizing Effects 

of Superior/Inferior Relationships 
VBlMARy i 
istudent Objective: Shows respect for the rights of others 
in the classroom situation through specific behavior* 
Istudent Oll>]ective: Recdgni^es situations which might 
be embarras^g to others in tht classroom. 

Hol0-plays a situation in which a classmate is 
ridiculed and discusses the effect of such behavior. 
Discusses the feelings of a yotmger sibling when 
he or she is not wMcome in a play situation. 
Notes the'connotative^ffect of near-synonyms in 
\ ' d&cribing an individualby identifying the term 
which suggests greater Approval, i,e., "Would you 
^rather be called skinny or slender '^high- 
spirited or naughty?" ' \ 

God To Understand the behumanizing Effects 

of Superior/Inferior Relationships 
INTERMEDIATE \ 
S^dent Objective: Becomes aware W the, ways in which 
superior /inferior relationships a£(ect pj(H>ple* 

Through creatiye^amatics rolenplays ^d analyzes 
. the feelings csGseai^ subservient situations. \ 
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D To Identify EmpathicaUy with People 
. , from Ofli^er Groups and Cultures \ 

sEhoR mm 

Indent Oliiective: Grows in his capacity to stlue an^ 
' vthi^e feelings and attitudet^ o£ otl^ers, 

Interpirets luiiversal huirian values and emotions in 
such a way as to demonstrate sympathy and 
im^erstanding. 

Id^tifies histppc and contdiiporary instancfes 
where universal himian values and emotifans have 
\ been violated ^ : • 

Dramatizes experieiices of various gtoups ux plays 
or other literary works which build imiversal 
human empathy. (For example: Baisin in t/ie Sun, 
Lorraine Hansberry.) 

Writes slogans expr^ng positive feding? about 
\' . the imiversal human experience. 
' / \ Improvises dialogue between youth and old age, 
man and vvife, parent and child, e^iployer ap 
employee on some, issue on which the participants 
^ would be likely to; hold different opinions. ' 4^ 

Goal E To Understand the Dehumanizing Effects 
of Superioif/Inferior RelationsWps 
/ PBlMARy I ^ 

Student Objective: Shows respect for the rig^its of (rtbcrs 
in the classroom situation through specific behavior. 
Student O^je^^tiyc: IB^bgniics situations which might 
be einbarrassing to others in tl^e classroom. / 

Role-plays a mtuatioli in which a classmate is 
ridiculed and discusses the effect of such behavior. 
Discusses the feelings of a younger sibling when 
. he or she is not welcome in a play situation. 
Notes the connotative effect of near-synonyms in 
describing an individual by identifying the term 
which suggests greater approval, i.e., "Would you 
rather be called slpnny or slender?", "high- 
spirited or naughty?" 

Goal % To tnderstand the Dehumaniziiigr Effects 
♦ of SupeHor/Inierioi Relationships 

Student Objective: Bccom& aware of the ways in which 
snperioc/inf erior relationships affect peopte* 

Through c;:eatiye dramatics role-plays and analyzes 
O the feelings caused.in sul?serviaat situations. 

,ERJC ■ ... .36x 



Analyzes the feelings of people who have been ' 
humiliated in a subservient ijbsition in society^ L^, - 
in stories Or daily life. • ^ 

Analyzes the feelings and behaviors of the superior 
individual in superior-inferior relationships". 

Goal E To Understand the Dehumanizing Effects 

of Su]^or/Inf erior Relationships^ ^ 
JJJTilOR HIGB . / . , 

Student Obje<?tive: identifies supcrior/^fcrior relation- - . 
ships as they exist in society.' 

Classifies superior /inferior relatiohships among \ 
various categories. Examples — adlxilt/ <;^d, man/ , 
\ wonian, ethnic groups. / ^ ' . . 

\ Identifies ways in^hich ethmc minorities havj^ 
^experienced disoLnination an . 
mferior positions in society, i.e., slavery,vcaste, 
" i£o4grants!\ ' * ^ ^- 

' ; D,Wss^ the iijiplication^ of "olassV and'^'ca^e," 

giving examples from lAnaericaij and other crjltures* . 
'Describes the dehipnanizing effects Off. a caste or class 
sj^stem ^ viewed4n relation to democratic ideals. , . 

Studeat Objective: Btecognixes techniques ris^ to place - 
and keep people in inferior positions 111 s6ciety. # 
V ■ Role-plays a situation ® which ft superior/ iilferior 
jrelattionshiR is|fllustrated, such as teacher/ student, 
parent/child, rfan/wonian, white/^l^ck. / | ^ 
Lists exam^es of techniques u^d^to es:ta^h'toid - . 
maintain superior/ inferior relationships. ExampIeSY^ 
/ put-downs, ridicule^ expressions^^ ^ 
patronizing stktemente, a-hAoritari ' 
^' ' pronoimcements. ^\ , - . 

' Analyzes the tbilowing jstatefJf^nts in t<erms of their 
ways 0^ rejiiforcing ^pleriormf erior relationships, i 
' "I soe from your Iowa Test thu^rou're not college 

Material." .(The tragedy of tliis stotement by a tcaco^ 
' U that the ohild may actually ^li^e a f«lsp 
assessment of hlTability.) ^ \ . ; , , . J 
^'You can't do that, you must think yqu re white!" ' 
* ' i or . ^ 

"You ctin't hare that, you must thinlt%Qu're white! , 
- od"1 



(Implication that **gooc 
people.) 

'Indians did not \ 



' tjiingi happcn'My to white ' 



^derstand.what they wert 

•^Missionaries and government agents lived i 
them; tried to tea Wi And civiliie them." (Imj 
that it was virtually impossible for tiie Inc 



do] 



jliig.*' 
long 
ition 



and tfiat he posseskcd no civilisation.) ^ 
•TBven though the i>eople are poor, ^toW*^ mdilm 
niothera love their nWldten.'* \ ^ 



.in 
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^ / j ^ ,or a variant using **Ali 
\ "Although Indians are backward 

reas<m for tis to feel superior.** / 

**OhJl didnH recognize yoiL Al^/wi 

amccL** ^ " 

Stadent Objective: Understands what i 
phrase ^hite*dominant vilew 6{ sodetyi 
. . , lasts mM^ces and events wKich 
is a^hite^oDoinant society. (Ex^; 
occupations, ghettos, degrading! 
' vopab^iliupy of stereotyping.) 
'Discu^^ present efforts t 
sqde^^correct the^;^ 

Stndent Objective: Und 
lihiise ^^inale-donuntat 

li^ instances an^< 
is a male-Sominant sociei 
Identifies jtereoi 
reveal a patronizin] 
Analyzes the f o]lowj|c^ 
' ^implications. ... 

^omen are ustig^ more patient in ,work^. at 
unexciting, repeufive tasks. . . j 'Wpmeiw>S ^ 
, th$ avertgef haVelnore passivity in'the^born ^re 
pf their personality. I think ihat*when wtorah. 
l\ are encouraged. tQ become competitive, too \ 
» many of them become ^disagreeable.'* 

^' ' ^ 0r. Benjamin Speck ' 

' V Decent fpd\fhdecent 
*H thank Thee O Lord» that thou has not created me 
i ^ womanl'* *. * ' ^ * - 

^ ^ K * , Daily .Orthodox Jewish Prayera 

/ * . tForamale) 

; * , ^omen ihoqld receive higher education, not in 
^ order to b^me doctors, lawyer^ or professors, but 
* * , tO'tttbc their ofiEipring to be valuable human beings." ' * 
: . Alexis Car3t«l 

l", , , i MarXf The Uvknown 

-V - **Nature.|ntended'Women tp be 6m slaves . . . 

they art our pJi5^rty . ^ ai^not thdrA arhey 
belong to us, just a tree thftt bears fruit 
belongs to a gardener. What a mad idea to demand 
m equality for v^owien! Women are nothing but 

^ . * * machine^ for producing diildren.** 

^ Nap61eon Bonaparte 

•*I an^ sa|e in iiffiniodng that the proofs of genius 
^ given by the Bidian^ of North America place them on 
a level vdih whites in the same uncultivated 
state. . . . For a proof of fheir equality, I have seen 
* * thousands rtxyself, and conversed much ydih them and^ 
^ . }^vt foimdlin them a masculine, sound ^ * 

\understandmg I believe the Indian to be in body 

mind eSGal to the white man." (Note thiit ; 
Jefferson, iri aflirming the equality Indiiain,^ 
manages to stereotype women.) 

^ Thomas Jefferson 
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I ^ 

T^ces the history of the women*i lit(ej:atioh 
movemexjij.^ L \i 

ilains in a satisfactory manner ho'N^ three or 
e differeSit teleyiaon commeixaats base their 
peals on emphasis pf depend^t of inferior roles 



\ 




:Ome ^ 

. Student ObjectiVb; Becomes demeaning :^ements 
about people in a varietsrplE contexts. \ 

Analyzes oWer social stuifies textboolp to id^tify^ 
specific examples of statements whip dehtinianize 
through paternalistic, negative implication^. . \ 
Derogatory statements about American Indians ^ 
were commonly in many pf the elementary scfiool^ 
histories of Minnesota usW until recently. ^ ^ 

/ (Ibcamples of derogatorjif phrases f oimd in early * 

elementary histories of Minnesota used until recenfly: t, , 
1 Indian "savage,'' Indians, "wild- Indiana, ' 

' heathen" Indians, "scarecrow savages.") 

Goal JF To Bring to the Level of Coiisdousness 
the Social, Economic, and Political 
/ Benefits Whidi Have Accrued to the 
White Majority Through the Perpetuatioii 
of RacisAi 

PRIMARY ^ ^ ^ 

Student Objective: Recognizes lands of neighborhoods — • 
big city, inner city, suburban, small town, ruraL ^ 

Views pictures of various kinds of homes to 
identify type and probably location (rural, urban, 
suburban) — apartment houses, duplexes, double 
bimgalov^rs, single family homes, towi^ouses, 
mansions, and so on« 

Views and discusses street scenes to identify 
characteristics of rve^borhoods. 

Student Objective: Identifies characteristics which make 
ndghborfabods^^ood neighborhoods* 

Brainstorms to identify what they like and dislike 
about their neigmx>rhood^. (Note: Both social 
\ " and material cijnsiderations shoidd be included.) 

8, 
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ib^rhoods in terms 



Evaluates his her own nei) 
of these\considerations. 

After viWing a film or iihnsitrip on a Neighborhood 
students\discuss its characteristics. I 

Goal F To Bring to tiie Level of Consciousness 
the Soci^, Economic, and Politi|i 
Benefits rWhich Have Accrued |to the 

^tuation 



White Majority Through the F 
o£ Racism 
INTERMEDIATE 

Stndent Objective: Recognizes the fhct that n 
diffez; in their ethnic composition* 

' , Observes and accoimts for the ethnic composition ^ 
of various typesof neighborhoods. 
Investigates to account fordthe ethnic composition /\ 
of the local neighborhood or commimityy. i \ 
Compares their community with others |n the stat^ 
or nation in terms of ethnic composition. 

Stadent Objective: Identifies <^iaracteristi^ of poverty 
and recognizes examples in pictures and in actuality. 

Evaluates data oh incidence of poverty an^ong 
various ethnic groups. (Note: Data' is available in 
the appendix to this guide, in the U. S. census, and 
throu^ variousvcthnic organizations.) 
Compares data on income for ethxiic mii^trities and 
the white-dominant git)3lip. ^ , 

Discusses the economic'and social benefits wmcb 
the white majority has enjoyed. 

Strident Objective: Recognizes some oi the piobl 
focingrinner-i^ty neighborhoods and identifies 
•ohitions. _ • 4 r 

Takes a field trip into varied partis of tixe 

community- noting problems. 

Listens to a resource person describe theproblems 

of lif e'in the inner-city. 

Views a film or filmstrip on problems of the 
, inner-city. 

Reads and reports on stories about children who 

live in the inner city. 

Stadent Objective: Understands the Irelationship of 
discrimination to the perpetuation of social, economiCf and 
political benefits for the white, majority. 

Defines discrimination axid^ves examples of 
discriminatory ^behavior. Brainstorms to identify 




reascms for discrimiMtion 
Brainstornisjt^identi^ efl 
upon its^<5un^ 
Discusses the i^elationshif 
discrimmatioa; ^ 
Identifies problenis of the 
result of discrimination. 
Identifies and evaluates be 
problems pf discriminatipi 

Goal F To B^tothelii 
thej^ocial, Ecohon 
Ben^Bts Which Ha 
' Whi^ Majority j 
of Racism 

JUNIOR HIGH 

Student Objective: Understands 
^;discriminatipn ihe perpetuati 

rlitical benjefiis to the whitel m 
'' Participates in a simulatio 
/ tahwritysuffers discrimin 
^ Using;a zoning simulation 
(Macal^gter College) itfco 
in decisions about zoning ^ 
residents. 
Hypothesizes as to the effe 
upon income quality of \ 
} and occuQati6nal status th 
of census data and other si 
Disciisses the political, soc 
effects of discrimination v 
discriminatioa 
Discusses the social, politii 
effects 'of discriminatioxi i 

Goal F To Bring to the U 
the SodaU^Econon 
Benefits Which Ha 
White Majority Tb 
of Racism 

SENIOR HIGH 

Stadent Objective: Recognizes i 
racism in institution^ and the ac 
Identifie,s.5pecific instances 
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■I 




Evalufites his or hexj own nei^borhoods in: terms 
of the^e considerations. 

After viewing a film or filmstrip on a neighborhqod 
\ students discuss its characteristics, i 

Oo^ F To Bring to tne Level of ^nsdousness 
^ the Social, Eco^omicy and Political 

Benefits Which ]EIave Accrued to the 
White Majority Through the perpetuation 
I of^ Racism - i 
tNTEKUEDlATE \ 
student Objecti^: Bfcognizes the fnel thsft neishborhoodi 
differ in their' etjhmcoomiK^itioit/ * ^ ' ^ 

Observes ^d accourits for the ethnic composition 
of various type^ of n^ghborhooib, , | , 
Investigates to accoiint for the^eitlbnic cotxiposition 
of the IqcqI neighboxfhood or community. 
Compares iheir community with^ othefrs in the state 
,or tiation in t^rms of ethnic composition. ' [ 

l^tndent .Objective: Iden^es characteristics of poverty 
and recognizes examples in pictures and in actuality. 
Evaluates data on incidence of poverty among 
various ethnic groups. (Note: Data is available in 
the appendix to this guide, in the U. S. census, and 
through variotis ethnic organizations.) 
Compares data on income for ethnic minorities'and 
the white-dominant group. j - , 

Discusses the economic and social benefits whicH , 
the white majority has enjoyed. 1> 

Student Objective: Recognizes some of the problems 
facing inner-city neighborhoods and identifies possible 
solutions* 

Takes a field trip into various parts of the 
' commimity noting problems. , 
Listens to a resource person describe the problems 
of life in the inner^ty. 
Views a fihn or filmstrip on problems of the 
inner-city. ^ 
Reads and reports on stories about children who 
live in the inner city. 

Student Objective: Understands the relationship of 
discrimination to the perpetuation of social^ economic, and 
political benefits for the white majority. 

Defines discrimination and gives examples of 
O discriminatory behaviof i Brainstorms to^ identify 



reasons fo^ discrimination 

Brainstormis to i^ntify effects of discrimination 

upon its victims. \ , ' 

Discusses thte relationship between prejudice and 

discrimination 

Identifies problems of the inner-city which are the 
result of discrimination:. ' . • ' 
Identifies and evaluates possible solutions to 
problems of discrimination in the inner-city. 

Goal F To Bring to the Level of Consciousness 

,tlie Soc^ Economic, and Political 
^ Benefits \yhich Have Accrued to the 

White Majority Through the Perpetuation 
of Itacism ^ \ 

JUNIOR ptGH • ' 

Student Objective: Understands the relationship of . 
discrimination to the perpetuation of social, e^onomicr and 
political benefits to the white majority. ^ 

Participates in a simulation in which an ethnic , 
minority suffers discrimination. 
Using a zoning simulation such as "Tracts" 
(Macalester ^oUege) incorporates values inherent 
in decisions about zoning winch iaflfect inner-city 
, residents. ' 
Hypothesizes a^ to the effects of jBthnic ,background 
upon income, quality of hotising^ educational level, 
^ ' and occupational st^tizs through interpre^tim 
,*of censyp datfi and other statistical evidence. 
' Discusses tfie political, social, and economic 

effects of discri^iination upon those suffering from 
^ discrimination. 
Discusses the social, political, and economic 
effects cif discrimination upon the' discriminators. 

Goal F To Bring to the Level of Consciousness 
, the Social^ Econoinic, and Political 
, Benefits Which Have Accraed to the 
White Majority Through the Perpetuation 
of Racism 
SENIOR HIGH 

Student Objective: Reco|ftoizes the basic characteristics ct 
racism in institutions and the aptiona of individuals. 

Identifies specific instances of institutional racism, 



.1 'I \ 

*e., hiring ijolides, promotional of portimities, 
tokenism, segregation, power structures, *Vin-lose" 
relationshipsi^roupmg, twHite-dominant views, 
projection of middle clais vklues, paternalism* 
[Jharts job relationships in specific institutions, ^ 
Le., school o^ business, identifying ethnic and sesdst 
!omponentslat each job level 
Svaluates tne implications of this structure in terms 
< >f its perpetuation of racism and sex discrimination. 
Relates the ejiements of prestige in the s6cial 
atructure to the possibility of attainment by minority 
^roup membcbrs* 



Student Objective: Understands the historical significance 
of the '^ASP ethic^ m terms of its lodal, economic, 
imd political impmct ^ 

' Defines the meaning of the term WASP ethic by 
identifying its component/through discussion (work 
ethic, white superiority, notion of the "elect,'* the 
"Mayflower" complex, concept of morality) . 
' Investigates the formulation and meaning of the 
WASP ethic from ^Puritan times to' the presaxt 

Student Objective: Understands the relationship of 
discrimination to the perpetuation of soSal, economic, and 
political benefits to the whiter majority. 

Analyzes the economic benefits which^have accrued 
to the white majority, such as jobs, income, tax 
advantages, advancement. 

Analyzes the political benefits which have accrued 
to the white majority: availability of public office, 
appk)intments, status in the hierarchy, and so on^' 
, r Analyzes the social benefits which have accrued ^ 
to the white majority: housing, prestige, motility, 
and so otl 

Student Objective: Understands how scapegoating 
« i^nhances the self -concept and ego of the white majority— 

in literature or contemporary life. , 

Finds examples In literature of expressions that 
imply or Isuggest inherit superiority based on * 
skin color or sex. 

Analyzes examples of dialect used in literature to 
patronize or mock its users. 
Brainstorms to, Identity examples of scapegoating 
O in contemporary life. 
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STUDENT OBJECTIVES | 17 

Goal G To Recognize the Pervasiveness and 
Consequences of Stereotyping ~ 

PRIMARY 

Student Objective: Knows that Indian, Bladk, Mes^ican 
American, and A5i£^^Aj[;nerican»cliildren live in 
America today* ' * 

Sees a fiilm or filmstrip that showsthe pluralistic 
composition 6i a typical American city. 
Listens to a story or £^oem in ^;^ch members of 
ethnic minorities are ^presented to Americans. ^ 
(Example — Langston feughesj "I, Too," which has 
been reprinted from Selected PbeTT^ by peztnisaion 
oi th6 Alfred A. Knopf publishers *) 

I,Too 

I, too^fdng America. 

I am pe darker- brother, , ^ 

They send me to eat in th^ kitchen 

When company comes. 

But I laugh, 

And eat well, 

And grow strong. 

Tomorrow, . ' 

ril eat at the table 

ynien company com^ » , <c 
Nobody *11 dare . / 
Say to me, . ^ j 
' "Eat in the kitchen,'? 

' Then. / 
Besides, f 
They'll see how beautiful I am 
And be ashamed • 
I, too, am Anlericai 

igston Haghes^ 

Brings in n£agazines or other.pictures of Americans 
and disciisses the fact that Americans are a^ 
multi-ethnic people even though alb kinds of 
^ Americans may not be representee^ in the dassroomu 

Stndent Objective: Realizes that children of varied ethnic 
backgrounds in most communities dress and act like 
.flie majority of Americans. 

See picttu^s of children of vari^ ethnic 
backgrotmds dressed'in contemporary styles. 
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eies, promotlozxai opportunities, 

egaiaon, power strtictiires, *Svin-lose*' 

roupmgy white*4ominant vie^br 

iddle class values, paternalism, 

itioiiships in specific institutions, 

usiness^ identifying ethnic and sexist 

each job leyeL . , 

mplications oi thi^ structure in tenns 

tion of racism and sex discrinunation; 

ments of pre^e in the social 

e possibilit^^^fa^t^dr^ By minorify 

Tnderstandstheiiistorical significance 
in tenns of Its social, ecoiiolDiei^ ^ 

ianingof the term WASP ethic- by 
components throxigh disJcussion (work 
iperiority, notion of the '^l^t,** the 
omples^ concept'of morality): 
e formulation and meaning of the 
rom" Puritan tim^s to the jpresent 

Jnderstands the relationship of 

6 perpetuation of social, economic, and 

he white majority* 

MK)nomic benefits which have accrued 
ajority, such as jobs, income, tax 
vahcement . ' 

K)Utical benefits which have accrued 
aajority: availability of public oflBce, 
status in the hierarchy, and so on. • 
ocial benefits which have accrued 
najority: housing, prestige, mobility. 



Jnderstands how scapegoating 
Dcept and ego of the white majority- 
fempbrary life. 

^ ia literature of e>qpres?ionstiiat ^ 
iifftjherent superiority based on 

apl^ of dialect used in literature to 
0ck its users. 

> identify examples of scapegoating 
ry O ^ 

ERLCl 



To Recog^oize the {Pervasiveness and 
""^nseqi^enc^, qf Stereotyping 

PRIMARY : 

Stndent Objective: ^i^dws^^i^'^^ Black, Mexican 
American, and Asian American children live in 
America today. ^ .l- f/f 

' Sees a film pr filrnstrip that,shows the pluralistic 
composition of a^nP^cal^^^^can aty. 
Listens to a story or poem in whi(^ m^bers of 
ethnic minorities are presented to Amj^cans. 
, (Example — ^Langst^ Hughes,' "J, Too,V which . has 
been repriilted fr^ Selected Poems by permission 
of th^'Alfre4 A. Knopf publishers,"^^^ ; , 

I,Too^ 

I, too, sing America,' ^ - 
I am the darker brotlier. 
They send me to eat in tiie kitchen « 
When company comes. 
But I laugh, " ^ 

And eat well. 
And grow strong. 
Tomorrow, 
I'll eat at the table 
When company comes.*^ 
Nobody'U dare . 
Say to me, 
"Eat in the kitchen," 
Then. 
Besides, 

They'll see how beautiful I am 
And be ashamed — . 
I, too, am America. 

Langston Hughes 

Brings in magazines^ or other plc|ures of Americans 
and discusses the fact that Americans ar6 a ' - 
mul^j-ethnic people even tho^pgh all kinds of 
^ i^e]^cans^may not be^rep^esenjed in the classroom. 

Student Objective: Realizes that children of varied ethnic 
backgrounds in most communities dress and act like 
the majority of Americans. 

See pictwes of children of varied ethnic 
^ backgroimds dressed in contemporary styles. 



If- 
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•CoJ)yrq{hri926 by AJfrel 

Knopf, Ina, and 
renewe^d 1954 by Langston 
Hujghes. Reprinted from 
5el€cted Fomt^ by 
Lingfton Hughes, by 
permission of the 
publisher. 
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Student Objective: Knows that children of v^ed ethnic 
backgrounds may dress traditionally to show etlinic pride. 
Sees pictxires of American c^dren dressed in 
traditional ethnic styles^ (EScariiples — Indian child at, 
a dance festival, Black chilci with an Afro hair style,) 
Sees the film The Blue.Dashiki and discusses the 
* feelfngs of the 'boy in. the film about this item of 
clothing. ' • " * 

See objects of , clothing associated with &e ethnic 
pride of various groups in society — Indian 
beadwork, Navaho jewelry, a dnshiki, Afro combs, 
serapes, huaraches, kimonos. 
Discusses the uses of articles of clothing and reasons 
for specific characteristics of each item. 
Discusses special occasions today when children 
from various groups might wear ethnic clothing. 

Student Objiective: Identifies children of different races 
ViUle lookiz^ at pictures. 

Realizes that evezy child is unique and values the 

uniqueness ^f each classmate. 

Provides opportimities for each child to express 

interests, luces and dislikes, and hobbies. 

"Show and teU" activities in which the child brings 

to school objects of interest to himself - 

Provides balanced displaj^ of the individual efforts 

of each member of the class. (Note: Each child 

should have opportunities to. display a sample of 

work in which he can take pride.) 

Goial G To Recognize the Pervasiveness and 
Consequences of Stereotyping 

INTERMEDIATE , . 

^Student Objective Defines stereotyping. 

Checks iwo or more dictionaries for definitions of 
] stereotyping^ . , , 

I"' Develo]^ composite classroom definition of ^ 
t ' stereotyping. 

Student Objective: Identifies stereotyping words an^ 
phrases commonly associated with specific etimic groups. 

Brainstorms to identify words and phrases which 
are frequently associated with specific groups. 
Discusses the inappropriateness of using one t^rm 
to describe all member^ of any group. ' 
Anal3rzes words identified in order to determine 
those wiiich are "stereotypic traps." 



'<Notef Students using an 
typing wprds, or others, i 
the meaning and implicatii 

Danger Words 
Boy, Girl in reference to E 



Colored 


Squaw 


Dusty, Smoky 


Alassaore 


Darky 


Redskins 


, Nigger 


Papoose 


. Spook 


• Teepee 


Spade 


Tom-Tom 


Coon ^ / 


War Paint 


Shine 


How!,U^ 


Jungle bxmny . 


Hex 


Chocolate drop 


Spic 


^ Savages 


Greaser 


Heathen 


PopperbeDy 



Stereotyping Adjective 
Rdctst.^ Material* 

naked 

primitiye 

undvili^^ed 

savage \ 

Cannibalistic 

superstitious - , ^ 

indolent 

roaUdouif 

lazy 

drunkfen 
rebellious 

xmdependable ' > 

bloodthirsty 

barbaric 

Stereotypic Rolei, SitMot 
Gamblers shooting dice 
Dope peddlers ' 
People always having^a gG 

and laudiipj^^ ^ 
Maids anooth^servan 
"Faithful Sidekick" to An 
The? warrior or soldier, po: 

qruel when having the x 
Tenant farmer or peasant 
The corrupt politician ' 
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Stadeilt Objective: Knorws that diildrc5a of varied ethnic 
iMkckgrotinds may drpss traditioiially to show, ethnic pxide 
^ Sees pictures of American children dressed in 
traditional ethnic iityles- (E^tamples— Indian child at 
a dance festival, Black child with an Afro hair style,) 
Sees the film The Blv^ Dashxki and discusses the 
feelings of the boy in the film about this item of 
clothing. 

See objects of clothing associated with the ethnic 
pride of various gnmps in society — Indian 
beadwork, Navaho jev^elry, a da shiki , Afro combs, 
scrapes, huaraches, kimonos. 
Discusses the \ises of articles of 'clothing and reasons 
for specific characteristics of each item- 
Discusses special occasions today when children 
from various groups mi^^ woar ethnic clothing. 

Student Objective: Identifies children of different races 

ymbSLt lookixig at pictures. 

Realizes that every child is unique and values the 
\miqueness of each classmate. 
Provides opportunities for each child to express ' 
interests, IBces and dislikes, and hobbies. 

' " "Show and tell" activities inwhich the child brings 
to school objects of interest to'himself , 
Provides balanced displays of the individual efforts ^ 
of each member of the class. (Note: Each child 
sh^tdd have opportunities to display a sample of 
work in which he can take pride*) 

Goal G To Recognize the Pervteiven^s and 

Consequences of Stereotyping 
INTERMEpIATE 

Student Objective: Defines stereotyping. 

Checks'two 6r more.dictionaries for definitions of 
stereotyping. 

Develops a composite classroom definition of . 
stetjBotyphig. 

Student Objective: Identifies stereotyping words and 
phrases commonly associated with.spedfic ethnic groups. 

Brainstorms to identify words and phrases which 
are frequently associated with specific groups. 
Discusses the inappropriateness of using one term 
to describe all members of any group. 
Anal5^es words identified in order to determine 
those wiiich are "stereotjrpic traps." 
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(Note: Students using any of the Mowing stereo- 
typing words, or others, should be confronted with 
the meaning and implications of their use.) 

Danger Words 

Boy, Girl in reference to Black adults 



Colored 
Dusty, Smoky 
Darl^ 
Nigger 
'Spook 
Spade 
Coon . ' 
'Shine " 
Jungle butmy 
Chocolate drop 
Savages 
Heathen ' 



Sqxiaw 

Massacre 

Redskins 

:^apo|ose 

Tfeepfee 

Tom^Tom 

War^Paint 

Howr,.ygh! 

Mex 

Spic 

Greaser 

Pepperbelly 



Bandit 
Bandito 
Manana 
Peon - - — 
Chinaman 
Chinaman's Chanoc 
Chink 
Slanty-eyed 
Nip 
Jap 
Gook 



Stereotyping Adj^^es Freqv^y Used in 
Racist Materials ^ 



* naked 
primitive , 
uncivilized 
savage 

caimibalistic - 
' superstitious 
Jindolent 
^ malidoxu^^ 

lazy 

drunken 
rebellious 
' undependable 
bloodtWrsty ' 
barbaric 



dirty ^\ 
backward ^ 
cowardly 
lazy 
shiftless 
corrupt 
swaggering 
dishonest, 
the "quick" smile 
the *^quick" knife 
inscrutable 
mysterious 
sini^er 



\ 




Stereotypic Roles, Situations, Chatacteristics 
Gamblers shboting dice 
D9pe peddlers * ^ 

People always having a good time singing, da n cing, 

and IpUghittg - ^ . 
Msids ahd other servants 
'Taithful Sidekick" to Anglo cowboy (Tonto) 
The warrior, or soldier, portrayed as imbelievably 

cruel when having the upper hand in battle 
Tenant farmer or peasant with the mind of d child 
toie corrupt politician 
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The hired hand, sleeping imder a sombrero next to a 
cactus 

The swaggering^ban^t with ammunition belts and 

big guns . ^ 

People always saying ^Tfah sir," •'Yes mani," *^ 

senor" in a servile way 
Laundryman, Cook 
Chinese with pigtail , 
Man with four-inch foigemails 
Man with ''buck t^th" 
Dumb blonde 
Womeii as gqssips 
Women as 9ex objecfe 

Student Objective: Beeoipiixes that eitber 
negative stereotypes fail to discriminate among 
indhndoals. ^ 

Analyzes the inappropriatene^ of using esren 
positive words such as noble, brave, clever^ 
easygoing, good-natured, cheerful 'rtdien they are 
applied to an entire group. 
Discusses Robert L. Heilbroner's statement, 
"Stereotypes ar^ a kind of gossip about the world'* 

Student Objective: Demonstrates sensitivity to the 
harmful effects to the self-image, feelings, and aspirations 
of the stereotyped pfTScn. 

Role-plays a sitiiation In which^ for example, an 
interviewer insists upon applying stereotypic 
concepts to a minority applicant for a job. Following 
this experience, evaluates the effects of the 
. interview upon both parties. 

Stndent Objective: Empathizes idth die experiences 
and feelings of children who have suffered from 
stereotyping. 

Interprets the poem "Incident" by Coimtee CuUen 
in a manner which shows empathic filing for 
the child in the poem. (Reprinted by permission of 
the publisher from On These I Stand by Countee. 
\ Culleii. Copyright 1925 by Harper and Row, , 
Puljlishers; renewed 1953 by Ida ML Cullen.) . 

Incident , 
' ^ Once riding in old Baltimore, 

Heart-filled; he^d-^ed with glee," 
IsawaBaltimorean ^ 
Keep looking strai^t at me« 
i Now I was eight and very smallf 



And he Was no whit bigger, » 
And so I SEoiled, but he poked out 
His tongue, and called me, "Nigger." 
I saw the whole of Baltimore 
From May tmtil December^ 
. Of afl the things that happened tiiere - 
^ 'Iliat's an that I remembor. * ^ 
Comitee Cidlen 
(Note: Have the children decide why this is 
the onlJ;^m)^orythe poet has of his seven 
xnonth5 in Baltimore.) ' 

Goal G To Recognize the Pervashenes^Tand 
Consequences of Ste^typing 

fVlflOR HIGH 

Stndentlofbjective: Identifies sodcty'SnStereatypes 
perpetuated tjurotigh the media and fa^ „ ^ 
other v^^ys, . ' . 

Find^ and analyzes stereot3^pes in advertisements, 
Le., the savage Indian, the Indian as myth, 
^ zidicxile of sacred traditions, negative words and 
phrases, 

Ajpalyzes television stereotypes of both men and 
. • womeil ' 

Analyzes **trigger" words in terms of implied, 
negative connotations — Boy, Nigger, Savage, 
Greaser, (^ink, Jap. 
Analyzes adjectives which stereotype — 
superstitious, drunken, lazy, sly. 

Student Objective: Recognizes that either poritive or 
negative stereotypes ^ to discriminate among 
individuals* ^ ^ ^ 

Discusses S. L Hayakawa's statement that ' 
stereot3^pes become "substitutes for observation.** 

Student Objective: Notes ways in wliich stereotypes aboat 
American minority groups have been shaped by 
misconceptions regarding their places of 
origin ** ' . ^ ' 

After orainstonning to identify words and phrases 
which come to mind when the subjects of 
^Africa, ^Asia,. and Latin America are thentionedt 
identifies thdse'wbrd^ and pluases \vhich ^ 
perpetuate stereotypes pbout Americmis whose 
, ancestors came froin these areas. (See " 
Barry Beyer's analy^ of African stereotypes in 
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the book, Africa South^jof the Sahara, A 
Resource and Curriciilu7rP<jruide.) 

Student Objective Identifies own stereotypes abottt 
I^eople. 

After onalyzi^g factual evidence (raw data) , the 
student develops generalizations regarding 
people and tests his stereotypes against these 
generalizations. 

Student Objective: Empathizes with the experiences and 
feelings of people viho have suffered froin ^ 
dbreotyping. 

Experiences the fnistrations of being the victim of ^ 
stereotyping in a simulated experience in which the 
teacher plays the role of an Archie Bunker. The 
teacher may ^mpUment students ^ho are 
playing the . Mes of Indians upon their ability to 
perform simple tasks, dress'like "rebl Antericans," 
be sober, et cetera. If such an activity is undertaken^ 
it is essential that in a debriefing session roles . 
are e^^temed and attitudes of both teacher 
and students are evaluated. 

Role-plays a situation in which a woman is applying 
for a job that has traditionally been considered 
man's work. (For example, truck driver, mayor, 
superintendent of schools.) 

Goal ^ To Recognize the Perva^veness and 

Consequences of Stereotyping 
SEmOR HIGH 

Student Objeftf^: Identifies fallacies inherent in 
stereotypic thirJang. \ 

AjoSi^yzes frequently stated xnlsconception:^ about 
minority grqups }n terms of resultant 
stereot3rpes and tests misconceptions against &cttial 
evidence, such as census data 

All black people tre rhythmic 

All black people can sing. 

AH black people smell. 

Black people are academically inferior. 

All black people tteaL 

All black people carr^ kniv^ and like to fight 
Bla<% people are childlike. ^ 

Blick people are content and happy with second-dan 
citiz^nanip. 
^ All black students are athletic. 
' Black people lauf^ a lot ^ 
All black people uce lazy. 
Black people have loose morals. 
Black people perpetrate crimes * ' 

. All black malea wish to date white girls. 
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♦ ' 

the book, Africa Sxmih of the Sahara, A 
' ''^^owfl^e and Curricidum Guide,) 
StadmM^l^ve: Id^tifies own stereotypes ab^ut 

After analyzing factual evidence (raw data), the 
student develops generalizations regarding 
people and tests his stereotypes against these 
generalizations. 
Student Objective: Empathizes with the expmences and 
feelings of people who have suffered from 
Ktereotypfaig. 

Experiences the frustrations of being the victim of 
stereotyping in a simulated experience in which the. 
* teacher plays the rote of an Archie Bunker. The 
teacher may c|)mpliment students who are 
playing the rafe of Indians upon their ability to^ 
perform' sii^le tasks, dress like "real Americ 
be sober, et cetera. If such an activity is im^^rtaken, 
it is essential that in a debriefing session 3 
are explained and attitudes of both ^cher 
and students are evaluated. 
Role-plays a sitxiation in which a ^intin is applying 
for a job that has traditionallyT^een i^onsidered 
tnan*s work* (For example, truck ^ver, mayor, 
superintendent of schools.) 

Gioal G To Recognize the Pervasiveness and 

^ Consequences of Stereotyping 
SEfilOR HlGi \ 
Student Objective: Identifies fallacies inher^it in 
stereotypic ]|hbking. 

Analyzes frequently stated misconceptions about 
noinority groups in terms of resultant 
. stereotypes and tests misconceptions agai^ factual 
evidexace, such as censias data 
All black people are rhythmic 
All black people can sing. 
All black people smelL 
Black people are acactemlcally inferior. 
All black pebple steal 
All black people carry knives' and like t 
Black people are childlike. ^ 
Black people are content and happy^ 

citizemnip. 
AH black students are athletic 
Black people latigh a lot 
All black people are lazy. 
Black-people nave loose morali. 
Black people perpetrate atoes. 
Q ' All black males wish to date white girls. 




The majority of black fathers deseft their families. 
The majority of ^r^are redpieuls arc black women 

with many illegitimate chiUjtrcn. 
Black people ^aie irresponsible. 
Black people want to be J^hite" thus rejecthig their 

own id^tities. 
Indians are wards oHhe goverzunent and receive 

regular monthlyjgovemment checks. 
Indians are not avowed to vote. 
Indians don't oxy taxes. 

Indians are z^idly becoming extinct as a race. Thdr 
> popiilati<»ns dedintngk 

All Veal'^dians live on ^reserviCtk)ns, which th^r art 
forb^^dfen to leave without permission from the 

M^mdians are tmeducated and don't go to school. 

•lliey would rather go hunting and fisning. 
Indians are unreliable, Thev are not good work^ 
All Indians have high cheekbones, feddish-brown skln^ 
straight black hair^ straight nozk^ and thin lips. ^ 
Mexican Americans are r^y Mexicaiu and not ^ 

Americans at alL > 
All Mexican Americans are recent immi^grants to this 

country. ^ \ 

Most Mexican Americans are a rural people who work 

as migrant laborers. \ 
Mexican Americana are a relatively homogeneous gzpop 
of poverty-stricken, barefooted .people living ' 
exdusively in the American Southwest or in ITew 
York.City. 

Chinese Americans come from a mysterious and 

inscrutable race. 
Chinese Americans are cunning and crafty. 
All Chinese Americans look alike. - 
Chinese Americans come from a nation of cooks and 

laundrymen. 
All women are poor driven. 
11 women are dei>endent oh men. * 
Jf women are era,otional and xmpredictable. 
1 men are resourceful and aggreislve. 
i men like sports. 

Student Objective: Identifies gaps between perception and 
Ideality in stimulated situations. 

1Sm4s sets of pictxn*es of boys or girls in terms of 
geMralTikabiUty arid physical ?ittractiveness befojfe 
ana after ethnic identification. 
Dlictisses the usefulness of categorization regarding 
Dups of people and the dangers of such 
^tegorization. ' 
mss^ whether images can be deliberately 
iged. See the imit "Images of People" prepared 
by SRSS (Sociological Resources for Secondary 
Schools), ^ 

Student Objective: Traces the changes in stereotypes of 
an ethnic groij^p throu^ history: noble savage, brave 
warriori mighty hunter, drunkard^ diiftless 
welfare recipient; Sambo, faithful servant. * 
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^ Goal H Ta Make Unbiased Rational Ja^ments 
About Evidence and Individuals Without 
Esther Prejudice or Overcompensation 
PRIMARY 

Student Objective; Relat^weD with an chUdrehbft^ 
chuoroom situatipn. \ ^ 
Student Objective Accepts physical differences i^othen 
routinely* , « 
Student Objective: Speaks positively of classmates 
iHthout r^;ard to ethnic diSe^nces. 
Student Objective: Draws raQonal^and unbiased 
eonchisioos about people from stories or pictures. 
Student Objective: Supports conclusions by specific 
reference to evidence provided by the story or picture. 

Student Objective: Recognizes specific ezamptes^of 
prejudicial behavior which may.occtur in the classroom 
or be observed by students. V 

Goal H To Make Unbiased Rational Judgments 
iU>out Evidence and Individuals( Without 
Either Prejudice or Overcompensation , 

IliTERMEDUTB , ' 

Student Objective: Understands wbatis meant by \ 
pre^dice. 

Defines prejudice and recognizes itsWanif^tdlions 
in observed beliavior. 

Lists ^5c^ples of prejudicial behavior wliich 
demonstrate its universality. 

Discusses the dangers inherent in generalizing about 
groups without sufficitot, accurate dfita. 
Hypothesizes about theisources of prejudice and the 
transmission of prejudicW behavior. 

Student Obje^tiv^U^nderstands mm prejudice limits the / 
perceptions l(nd narrows the range md richness of ^' 
experience ^f the prejudiced person W the object otibt 
prejudice. \ \ ^ 

Gives examples of several wajns^ which prejudice 
harms its object (self^eem, hostility). 
Lists ways in which prejudice harms the prejudiced 
person. , ' I ^ 

Student Objective: Reco^ni^ prejudice and other forms 
of prejudgment in ones^jt 

Disciisses situatlj)ns in which students have decided - " ^ 
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&ey like or dislike something^before trying it 
(Example — food) 

Lists foods wliich are now liked though previously 

thought of as being disliked though xmtried. 

Provides examples of people students now like btit 

had not expected to like. 

Discusses factors wliich changed their minds. 

Engages in self-analj^ to identify one's own 

prejudices. 

Goal H To Make Unbiased Rational Judgments 
Abont Evidence and Individuals Widiout 
Either Prejudice or Oyercompensati(m . 

JVmOR Bim 

Student Ob jective: Uiiderstands i^dut is meant by 

prejudice. A 

Identifies examples of prejudice either from direct 
observation or a book or audio-visual source. 
Hypothesizes about the somres of prejudice and the 
transipission of prejudicial behavior. \ 
Finds examples of tiie use of stereots^pes to reinforce . 
prejudice; \ * ^ ^ 

Evaluates entrie^^ an xmabridged dictionary — 
black, yellow, red, ^^rmte — in terms of implied 
Values and connotadops and length of entry. 

Student Objective: Understands how prejudice limiti^ the 
perceptions and narrows the range and richness of 
experience of the prejudiced person and the object of the 
prejudice. 

Gives examples of sever^ wajrs in whick prejudice 
harms its object (self-^fes^eem, hos^ty). 
Gives examples of w^ys in which bre judicial 
behavior limits the person who is prejudiced against 
another. \ *^ y 

Student Objective: BcMCogniies prejudice and other forms 
of prejudgment in oneselL ]\ 

Lists situations in wlxieh one has made 
prejudgments which have sul)sequently tumed'oxtt 
to be wrong. , ^ 
Engages in self-axialysis to identify one's own 
prejudices. 

Piscusses ways of overcoming prejudicial behavior 
in oneself and others. ' 
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Goal H .To Make Unbiased Rational Judgments 
About Evidence and 'Individuals ¥^thout 
' Either Prejudice or Overcompensation 

SENIOR HIGH 

Student Objective: Becogxuzes examples of prejudice 
found in books and the media* 

Identifies and'analyzes prejudicial statements in 
textbooks, library materials, periodicals, and 
the-media generaUy. 
&>eculates about the prejudidil effect^of 
oais^ns in historical records. (For example, 
nonizfclusion of Black and Anyerican Indian history 
and contributions,) ' ,\ \ 
Identifies major pieces of literatine which have 
either openly or inadvertently fostered prejudice. 
Analyzes statements in terms of prejudicial content 
and their effect iigon the reader or viewer. 
Analyzes language and its eSect in perpetuating 
prejudice: soiurces of woHs, connotations, 
etcetera. \ 

Student Objective: Recofnizes examples of prejudice 
found in h'tmun behavior. 

Lists or finds examples of prejudicial behavior In 

human life. 

Debates the possibilities and problems in eliminating 
prejudice from personal actions and the actions of 
others. 

Discusses actions^which can be taken to counter 
prejudicial behavior wherever found. 
Implements a decision to combat a spedfid instOTCfi 
of prejudice. 

Organizes a campaign to combat prejudicial 
statements of a political candidate or a television 
show. 

Student Objective: Understands how prejudice limits the 
perception and narrows the range and richness of 
experience of the prejudiced person and the object of the 
prejudice. 

Gives examples of ways in whiph prejudice harms 
its object 

Gives examples of ways in which prejudicial 
behavior lixnits the person who is prejudiced against . 
(mother. , « ^ 

Discusses ways in which overcompensation may be 
demeaning or insulting to minority people. 



(Note: Overcompensation 
. as a form of prejudii^ wh 
to its victim.) 

Goal I To Accept and Va 
Opposed to Paten 
PRIMARY 

Student Objective: Works with 

projects. 

Develops pc^tive peer re 
group projects. 
Contributes to maintainir 
envirdnment in the dassr 
responsibilities and tasks. 
Discusses feelings about I 
democratic group, * 

Student Objective: Kecognizet: 
authoritarian or pate^ia^stic si 
democratic situaticms. ^ ^ 
\ Role-plays a situation in 1 
the group plays an authoi 
role., (Example — have oi 
class behave in a very bo! 
Discusses feelings regard! 
in the Tc>le*-playing idtuati 

Goal J To Accept and Va 
Opposed to Paten 

INTERMEDIATE 

Student Objective^ Becognizes 

variety of situations. 

Defines dempcracy and fi 
democratic behavior. 
Brainstorms to identify d< 
family, school, and commi 
Hypothesizes as to the chi 
democratic community. 
Discusses virtues of and p 
implemehting democratic 

Student Objective: Recognizes 
authoritarian or paternalistic i 
democratic situations. 

Defines paternalism and x 
' paternalistic behavior. 



\ 
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Goal H To IMtake Unbiased Rational Judgments 
About Evidence and Individuals Without 
Either Prejudice or Overcompensation 

SENIOn HIGH i 

Student Objective: It^gnizes examples of prejudice 

found m books and the media* 

" Identifies and analyzes prejudicial statements in 
textbooks, library materials, periodicals, and 
the media generally. 
Speciilates about the prejudicial effect of 
omissions in historical records. (For example, 
nonindusion of Black and American Indian history 
and contributions.) 

Identifies major pieces of literature which have 
either openly or inadvertently fostered prejudice. 
Analyzes statements in tenna^ prejudicial content 
anduieir effect upon the jreader O^r viewer. 
, Analyzes language and its effect in't)e^tua^g 
prejudiced sources of words, connotations, 
etcetera* i ^ 

Student Objective: Itecognizes examples of prejudice 

foiuid in human behavion 

Usts or finds examples of prejudicial behavior^ 
hiunanlife. 

Debates the possibiliti^ and problems in eliminating 
prejudice from personal actions and the actions of 
others. k *^ ^ 

i Discusses actions which can be taken to coxmter 
' prejudicial.behavior wherever found. 
Implements a decision to combat a specific In sta n ce 
of prejudice. 

Organizes a campaign to combat prejijididal 
statements of a political candidate or a televi^on 
show. ' ' ^ ^ 

Student Objective: Understands liow prejudice limits the 
perception and narrows the .range and richness of 
exi»erience of the prejudiced person and the object of the 
prejudice* 

Gives examples of ways hi which prejudice harms 
its object 

Gives examples of ways hi which prejudicial 
behavior Ihmts the person who is prejudiced against 
another; / 

Discusses ways in T^hich Overcompensation may be 
demeaning or insulting to minority people 
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(Note: Overcompensation in this context is regarded 
as a form of prejudice wiiich may be offensive ^ 
toitsvictimj ^ 

Goal'I To'Accept and Value Democratic as 
OppWd to Paternalistic Practice 

PRDUARY ' . 

Student Objective: Works with others in cooperative 

projects. 

. Develops positive peer relationships throu^ specific 
group projects: ^ - 

C^ntiributes to maintaining a democratic 
environment in the classroom by sharing ■ 
, responsibilities and tasks. > 
Disc^es f eelingst^ut being memb^ of a 
democratic'group. ^ 

Student Obj^ve: Recofptiikes die diSerencebetween 



authoritarian or paternalism situations and ^ 

deiiu>cratic situamns. ^ / ^ 

\ Role-plays a situation in which some member of 
me group plays an authoriferian 6r paternalistic 
role. (Example — hive one member of the ' . 
class bdh^ve in a veiyljossy maimer,) 
Discusses feelhlgs regarding |>aternanst|cj^^ 
ih the role^pla^ij^situation. 

Goal I .^o Accept^ as 
Opposed ^ PaternMisfic^ Practices 

INTERMEDIATE 

Student Objective: Rcfcognizes democratic ptactito^ in a 
variety of situations. / ^ ^ 

Defines democracy and recognizes^ examples of ^ 

democratic beiiavior. ^ " , 

Brainstorms id identify democratic practices in 

family, school/ and community. 

Hypothesizes/as to the characteristics of a tnUy 

democratic cdmmunity. 

Discusses virtues of jmd'problems inherent in 

i^iplementing democratic ideals. 

Stude^iObjective: Recognizes the difference between* S 
authonmrian or paternalistic situations and 
democratic situations. 

Defines paternalism and reopgnizes examples of 
paternalistic behavior. « 
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RoIe*pla3^ a situation In which some member of the 
group plays an authoritarian or paternalistic ' ^ 
role. 

Analyzes feelings after participating in a 
role-playing situation. 

Goal I Toi Accept and Value Democratic as 
^ Opposed to Paternalistic Practices 

fV^mOR HIGH 

Student Objective: Recognizes democratic ; 
variety of situation^. 

De^es,^dem6cracy and ifecognizes' 
democraUc behavior\\ - ' 

\^ ^Brainstorniitoldentift^^i^n^^ 
^ . iiomniunity and nation. "V - ^ 

^jescribet in one's own words tae characteristics of a 
tiftdy democratic society. 
I^iscusses virtues of and problems inherent in 
implementing democratic ideals.' 

Student Object! vet Recognizes the diffcrcntcs between 
authoritarisKn or paternalistic situations and democratic 
idtnations, 

befines'pitemalism and recognizes examples of 
^paternalistic behavior. 
^ Identifies paternalistic statements about^elationship 
of the dominant white nuijority to ethnic 
minorities in various soturces; 

, Examples of types of statements which show 
paternalistic attitudes: 

^ , *Tora' 
^Caring 
burden." 

•The BuropcwM went into Africa to civilize the 

•TTor their own good, it w*» neceiwy to remo^p the 

Indlans'to resen^tions.'* ' ^ w 

•*the miisioniry effort was cwcntiml 1/ cit>iliai(iw tww 
to replace tavoyerv * 

Identifies lllstorical and contemporary examples of 
patei^jialistic behavior tov^^d age groups, 
ethnidvgrou^s, and women. 
0e^i(4^specific paternalistic practices in I 
contempSriBfy life. 

Reconciles the himianitarian ideals which 
paten^aUsm has represented with the egalitarian , 
idealls of democracy. 
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i woman driver, she is doing exceptiontUy well* 
xg fori&e natives la part of tiie Vhite 
ienJ* * 
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Goal 1 To Accept and Vltlne Democratic as 

, Opposed to Paternalistic Practices 
SEmOR^BIGH 

Student Objective: Recognizes democratic practices in a 

variety of situations. 

Lists examples of democratic behavior by 
individualff, governments, and societi^ ' 
Evaluates dexnocratic practices in the local 
community and in the nation as a whole. 

Sfndent Objective: Becognizes the difference between 
authoritarian or paternalistic lituations and 
democratic ^toations. ^ v 

Pehates ihe proposition that paternalism has a ^ 

leptimate role to play in the world today. 

Discovers.evidence of paternalism in specific sodal 

institutions — chturch, ftmiily, school, government 

Debates the proposition that economic paternalism la 

justified in the world today. 

H^mothesizes as to paternalism in parent«*child, 

m^l*female relationships: 

Iden^es attitudes toward paternalism through 

history and in diverse cultures. 
- Hecoi^ciTes the huxpaxiitarian ideals which v ,^ 
/ paternalism has represented with the egalitarian 

ideals of democracy. 

Hypothesizes as to why paternalistic attitudes are 

currently in disrepute. ' 

Gpftl J. To Re^gnize the ContracUctions That 

Exist Between Professed Societal Beliefii 
and Sodal Behavior 

PRIMARY ^ - 

Student Objective: Recognizes tome of societsr's professed 
' belie&i inioquality and democratic practice. \ 
(Examples — ri^t to Vote, ri|^t to express one's o^idons 
and ideas.) ^ 

Goal J To Recognize the Contradictions That 

Exist Between Professed Societal Beliefii 
and Social Behavior 
INTEnMEDlATE X 
Stodent Objective: Recognizes some <^ society's prof essed 
belefs equality and democratic practice. " - ^ 
' ^ -Identifies Soqietal beliefs as expressed in the \ 
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Declaration of Indepezxd^e, the Constitutioii, and 
otEer national documep^. 
Identifies societal ideab as stated by America's 
leaders: presidents, p^tidans, writers, and 
civil rights leaders. /] 

Identifies societal ide^ as stated or impUed in 
America's religions* 

. ! 

Student Ob jective: Recognizes examples of social 
behavior in conflict with society's ideals. 

Lists examples of social behavior in conflict with 
^ ^ ^ . national ideals, j / 

Determines causes of social behavior in conflict with 
national^ideals* j / 

Student.Objective: Underktands the jpragmati^c need to 
minimize the discrepancy jbetween professed and practiced 
societal ideals« ' / 

Eole-plays a situation in whi<^:seemingly 
irreconcilable conflicts betwepi professed bpliefis 
and social behavibr are resol^^ed. 

j 

Goal J To Recognize the Go|titi::adictions Thstt 
Exist Between Profesjsed Societal BelieCs 
and Social Behavior 

JVmOR HIGH 

Student Objective: Recognizes some of society's professed 
beliefs in equality and democratic practice. 

Identifies societal beliefs as expressed in niajor 

historical documents. 

Analyzes the speeches and protestations of 
American leaders for exahiples of statements of the 
American creed 

Student Objective: R^gni^ discrepancies between 

societal beliefs md social behaviors* 

Analyzes news articles and editorials for examples 
of discrepancies between w^at society says and 
what society does: ' 
Finds examples of social practices or^behaviors 
which infringe on or negate stated civil rights. 
Finds examples of situations which negate 
statements of social rights. (Examples — equal pay 
for equal work, equality before the law, equal 
educational and economic opportunity.) 
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Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and 
other national dociiments. 
Identifi^ societal ideals as stated by Americans ^ 
« leaders: presidents, politicians, vnriters, and 
civil rights leaders. 

Identifies societal ideals as stated or implied W 
, America's religions* 

Student Objective: Becognizes examples, of social ' i 
—behavioriirconffict with sodet3^s idealsr- 

Lists examples of social behavior in conflict with 
national ideals. 

Determines causes of social behavior in conflict with 
^tional ideals. 

Student Objective: Understands the pragmatic need to 
minimize the discrepancy between professed and practiced 
societal ideals* 

Role-plays a situation in which seemingly 
irreconcUable conflict^Jbetween professed beliefs 
and social behavior are resolved 

Goal J To Recognize the Contradictions Tlu^t 
Exist Between Professed Societal Beliefis 
and Social Behavior 

rUmOR HIGB 

student Objective: Recognizes some of society's professed 
beUefs in equality and democratic practice. 

Identifies societal beliefs as expressed in major 

historical documents. 

Analyzes the speeches and protestations of 
American leaders for examples of statements of the 
^ American creed 

Student Objective: Recognizes discrepancies between 

societal bellefis and social behaviors. 

Analyzes news articles and editoriab for examples 
of discrepancies between what society says and 
what society does* 

Finds examples of social practices or behaviors 
which infringe on or negate stated civil rights. 
Finds examples ofsituations w^ch negate 
statements of social rights. (Examples — equal pay 
' for equal work, equality ^fore the law, equal 
Q educational and economic opportunity.) 



Gottl J To Recognize the Contradictions That 
Exist Between j^oiessed Sodetsd Belief 
and Social Behavior 

SENIOR aiGB 

Student Objective: Recognizes so^ety's professed beliefs 
in equality and democratic pradiice. . 

Reviews xxiajor historical docxunents to m^entify 

societal beliefs. 

Analyzes and evaluates contemporary protestations 
of the American creed by America's leaders. 

Student Objective: Becogniies discrepancies between 
societal belieb and social behavior. 

Recognizes contradictions in American society 
among commitment? to such national concerns as 
free speech/national secxuity, individual ^ 
rights/property rights, majority nile/minority^ 
rights. 

Hypothesizes about the causes for disparities 
between society's professed ideals and general social 
practice. 

Documents a situation in which society has failed 
to apply its expressed ideals, thereby denying 
opportunity or civil rights to a group or individual. ' 
Discusses ihe implications of judicial decisions and 
statutory law as they relate to commonly held or 
publicly accepted standards of equity ^d justice. 
Identifies groups or individuals who ha^ been r 
victims of society's failur^^o follow its professed 
commitments. . * « 



Goal K To Recognize the Contradictions That 

Exist between Professed Personal Beliefs 
and Behaviors 

PRIMARY 

Student Objective: Defines citizenship and its implications 
for personal behavior. 

Participates in a class discussion in which students 

list the qualities of a good citizen. 

Telb about sorciething the student has done which 
, was an act of good citizenship. 

Role^plays a situation demonstrating both good and / 

bad personal citizenship behavior. \ / 
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student Objective: Recognizes the personal belief one 
holds in relation to other people. 

Lists three things which each student takes for 
gcantfei aBout other pfeople. (E^cample^ that all ' 
people are honest) . , ^ ' 

/ Have students share liks making a composite ifajik^ ^ 
order list ^ / ^ ^ 

^ Student ObjectiverRecognizes sittiations^in which there is 
\m contradiction between the stodent's professed 
belids tnd behavion 

Discusses a situatioii presented in a story ^ which 
there is an obvious contradiction between the 
character's stated cbnvictions and his or 
her behavior. • 

Role-pflajrs situations in which people do not live 
up to their professed personal'beliefe. 
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CvQal K To Recognize the Contradictions That 

Exist Between P^f essed Personal Beliefs 
and' Behaviors 

INTERMEDIATE 

Student Objective^: Recognizes personal beliefe held in 
relationship to other peopl^ 

Lists a number of personsd beliefs about other 
people. 

Compares one's own professed beliefs with the 
beliefs of others* 

Places common beliefs held by class members In 
% rank order through a vote* 
Discusses reasons iVhy beliefs are rankbd in such 
an order. 

Identifies individual actions taken to sup^rt a 
common beUef* 

Evaluates one's own professed beliefs from the 
original list. . 

Student 0^)ective^ Recognizes situations in which there 
ia 9 contradiction between the students professed' 
|>diefo and behaviors* 

Identifies twenty things the class "loves to do.'* 
Evaluates frequency with 'which class members, 
participate in activities which they 
*aovetodV' 

Disctisses values evidenced by this list* 
Role-plays situations in which people do not live 
up to their professed be]ie£3. \ 
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Analyzes situations in which in iividual behavior 
differs from professed beliefs* 

■r. • ; • 

Goal K To Recognize the Conp^dictions That 

^Ebdst Between Professed Personal Belieb 
; and Behaviors 

\ iVmOR HIGH 

Student Objective: Recognizes the personal belieb hetd in 
relationship to other.people. 

jJsis a niunber of personal beliefe about other 

people* 

Compares one's owi^ professed beliefs with the 
beliefs of others. 

Places common beliefs held by class members in 
rank order through a vote* 

Discusses reason why beliefe are ranked in such an 
order. 

Identifies individual actions taken io support a ^ 
cotAnon belief* 

Evaluates one's own professed beliefs from the ^ 
original list* 

Places in rank order the following ;^ues students 
hold to be most important: 

Unselfishness ^ 
Promptness 

Living in harmony with 

nature 
Competition 

Build a composite class rank order* (I^ote: Inform 

students about those values wlxich are 

traditional Indian values and those which are r 

traditionally American middle class values;) 

Analyze Individual and class lists in respect to this . 

frame of reference and discuss. ^ 

Based upon beliefs which the student feels he carries 

into action, develops a coat-of-anns which 

reflects these ideals. 

Identifies and evaluates goals in life. 

Expre^es a plulosophy of life. 

Student Objective: Recognizes titoiitions hi which there 
is a contradiction between the student's professed beliefii . 
and behaviors* 

Identifies the discrepancies in real life or llierature 
between the professed belief of individuals 
and their actions* 
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Freedom from "time 

orientation"^ 
Domination of nmturr 
Materitlistn 
Cooperation 
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Listei^ to individual pdli^daX.speak^ ai;d| 
to relate statements to their actio^^*^ jij ' ^ 
Writes a l«ie£ explanation of a*situat{p^' 
student believed one vrSy and acted ^ulol 
explaining why h^^t he liad to do so. 

^)loai K To Becogiiiz^e Cpntra^ That 
. Exist Between Professed Peifsonal 
aiid Behaviors , 
SENIOR HIGH 

Studei^^-Objective: Hecognizes^ personal beliefs held in 
relationship to otb^ |£eople« 

Recognizes the personal beliefs held in relationship 

to other people. */ 

Conducts a 6elf-inventory ofhetiefs, - ^ 

Evaluates beliefs held. 

After analyzing, evaluates beliefs in terms of 

individual systems they reflect, - 

Makes a circle grapl^' in whi^ kwiividual valcna — 
^ are given proportional representation. 

Sample: 



^^^^^^ 


Freedom \ 


\ Justice 


Security / 



Writes a brief obituary for oneself stressing those 
qualities which one would most like to have . 
x^embered. 

Student Objective: Recognizes situations in which there 
is a contradiction between an individual's professed 
beUefs atid behavior. 

I Ide&tiQes the discrepancies between the professed 
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Listens to individual political speakers and attempts 

to relate statements to their actions. - 
Writes a brief explanation of a situation in which 
student believed one way and acted another, 
explaining why he felt he had to do so* 

Goal K To Recognize the Contradictions That 

Exist Between Professed Personal Beliefa 
and Behaviors 

SENIOR HIGH 

Student Objective: Recognizes personal beliefs held in 
relationship to other people. 

ilecognizes the personal beliefs held in relationship 
to oth^ people. 

Conducts a self-inventory of beliefs. 

Evaluates beliefs held 

Alter analyzing, evaluates belie& in terms of 

Individual syistems they reflect 

Makes a circle graph in which individual values 

are given proportional representation. 

Sample: ^ 



/ Honesty 


Freedom \ 


\ Justice 


Securiiy / 



Writes a brief obituary for oneself stressing those 
qualities which oni^ wotild most like to have 
remembered. 

Student Objective: Recognizes situations in which there 
is a contradiction between an individual's professed 
beliefs and behavior. 

O Identifies th^discrepand^ between the professed 



belie& of individuals and their actions; Le., 
what they say in literature, what they do in politics, 
and in other situations. 

Calls attention in a "Letter to the Editor*' to the 
discrepancy in a public figure's statements and his 
actions. * 

^uates one's own professed beliefe and the ^ctent 
one provides evidence of those beliefs 
, ». / by one's customary behavior. 

^loal' L To Assist A^^tudents in Developing a 

Strong, Posipve Self-Image 
PRIMARY 

Student^Objective: Vahes one's self as a human bdng 
and demonstrates self-confidence in his relationships. 

Relates positively with classmates and other school 
personneL^ 

Student Objective: Becomes aware of one's personal 
strengths and areas of competence. 

Lists the things about oneself of which one is proud. 
Tells who one is and why he or she is important < 

Student Objective: Develops pride in one^s heritage. 
Presents a brief oral report on family backgrc^imd 



Goal L To Assist AH Students in Developing a 

Strong, Positive Self-image 
INTERMEDIATE 

Student Objective: Values one's s^lf as' a human being 
and demonstrates self-eonfic^nce in one's^relationshipStf 
Relates with poise and self-confidence to peers and 
adults. » ' • 
Tells or writes a short free versd poem about 
• one's name and how he or Ae feels aboutrit, 
—The following samples^have been taken from 
Promises, published by thi$ Language Arts CurricUt 
lum Comnuttee, Bloomington Public Schools. 

' My Name , 

All my life my name's been James, i 
I think it's time I made a change. 
A name isn't too feasy to really hide, 
So I sure can't change my name to Clyde. 
Maybe "Roger*' is the name for me, ^ 
After all, it was good enough for my Dad, you ieef 
James Torjrenon 
Promiie*, Vol U; Grade 4 
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Cyntllia 

Cynthia sounds graceful an^ delicate, 
Dandng, prancing, but sweet 
Romantic as love birds, sitting on a tree, 
Cynthia, Cynthia, is wiiat I aim to be. 

Cynthia Tousiciiant 
Promitesy Vol. lOi Grade 6 

Stadent Objective: Becomes aware of one's personal 
ftrenstbs and areas of competence. 

Makes inventory of the things which one does 
well \ 

Identifies areas in which one wishes to do well and 
plans procedures to succeed in these areas. 
Presents a demonstration of a hobby, interest, or 
things made or done. 

Stadent Objective: Develops pride in one's heritage. " 

Reports on the history of one's family. 
' Relates anecdotes of interest frbm one's family or 
ethnic backgroimd. 

Demonstrates the use of objects related to f ami^ 
history — grandfather's watch, clothing items, 
household uttosils, family album. 



Goal L To Assist AD Students in Developing a 
Strong, Positive Self-image 

JUNIOR HIGH 

Stadent Objective: Values one's self as a human being and 
demonstrates poise ai|d self ^confidence in relationships* 

Relates openly with other students and adults. 

Writes a series of campaign advertisements for one's 

self, stressing s^engths. 

. Writes an epitaph for one's self, stressing qualities 
, for which one would like to be remembered. 

Writes a short autobiography celebrating what is 

regarded as one's best qualities. ^ 

Keeps a log for a week of those things one has done 

of which oneis proud. ' 

Stadent Objective: Develops pride in one's heritage* 

Prepares-a genealpgical chart of one's family history. 
Writes a family .history tracing origins: 
Relates ^mily histojry to ethpic framework. 
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Lists contribtxtions to American life from the ethnic 
backgroxind from which one is descended. 

Goal L To Assist AH Stadents in Developii^ a 
Strong, Positive Self-image , 

SENIOR HIGH / - 

Stadent .Objective: Demonstrates gnm& in realistic mi 
positive andorstanding of one's self. 

Writes^a critical self-analysis in terms of goab and 

realityl 

Identifies Careers or vocations of interest and for 
which one is suited. 

Identifies opporttmities and requkements for careen 
> Ih'^K^ch one is interested* 
Does a personality profile of one's self as seen by 
others* 

Stadent Objective: Develops pride in one's heritage. 

Investigates the contributions of the ethnic group , 

from which one is descended. 

Prepares a presentation in which these contributions 

are illustrated or exemplified in some way. 

(Examples — art, ndusic, litentture.) 

Repox^ on fiction, biographies, or histories which 

contain valid information about on^'s ethnic 

heritage. 

Identifies values and ^losophies held by the ethnioS^ 
group from which one comes. ^ ^ 
Identifies and prepares a report on celebrationis of ' 
ethnic groups of one's origin. . f 

GoaI'M To Beali2e That Improving the Qnalit;^ of 
Human Interaction Is a Never-ending 
Process 



PRIMARY 



Stadent Objective: Improves individual interaction wit^ 
peers as the school year progresses. 

Stadent Objective: Responds to disraptivie experieiici» 
with increasing skill and understanding. 

Student Objective: Applies all pertinent {previously stated 
goals tp dai()r classroom situations. 
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28 I Ht^MAN RELATIONS GUIDXLXNES 

Goal M To Realize That Improving the Quality of 
Human Interaction Is a Never*endmg 
Process 

iNTERMEDIATE 

Student Objective: Applies all pertinent previously stated 
goals to daily classroom situations. 7 

Student Objective: Responds to disruptive experiences 
with increasing skill and understanding. 

Student Objective: Identifies new concerns in the areas of 
human relations not previously a common^ public 
concern. (For example: women's rights, students' ri^ts.) 

Student Objective: Identifies reascms for specific concerns 
today. 

. , - f 

Goal M To Realize That Improving the Quality of 
Human Interaction Is a Never-ending 
Process i 

JUNIOR HIGH 

Student Objective: Applies all pertinent previously stated 
goals to various situations. 

Student Objective: Aoalyzts vahies-Iaden words in terms 
of changes in meaningihrough time. 

• Student Objective: Identifies new concerns in the areas 
of human relations not previously a common, public 
concern. (For example: women's righis, students' rii^ts.) 

Student Objective: After s^dy of recent civil rights *^ 
legislation, predicts the direction of future civil rights 
legislation. 

(Note: See Appendix A for Minnesota record on civi^ 
rights legislation.) 



aple — women's nf^txtSf sti 

Sttident Objective: Andyzes an 
rii^ts in the local situation. * 

Student Objective: Predicts fn 
and legislature in human relatic 

Student Objective: Demonstrate 
sensitivity to human relatio|is. 

Analyzes^ statements bkm 
and advanced thinkers^ w 
durent sensitivity. For ex 

*1 am safe in affizmio 
' by the Indians of.Noi: 
with whites in the same 
of Europe fumfthes lu 
with thesxi, and for a i 
seen some thoiisands nu 
them, and have, found 
understanding ... I be! 
. and niind eq^ to tlie 

Note that Jefferson in a£5x 
Indian, n:ianages to stereotype m 



Goal M To Realize ^tbat Improving the Quality of 
Human Interaction Is a Never<-ending 
Process. 

SENIOR HIGH 

Student Objective: AppUes all pertinent previously stated 
goals to various)Bituaiions« 

Student Obiective: Identifies new concerns in the areas of 
htmum relations not previoiisly a common^ public concern* 
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28 I HUMAN RELATIONS GTTIDnJNBS 

Goal To Beisilize That improting the Quality of 
Haman Interactiim Is a Never-endii^ 
Process 

tNTERMEDIATE 

Stadent Objecthe: Applies aHpertinent previously stated 
goals to daily classroom situatioiis. 

. Student Objective: Responds to disruptive experiehces 
with increumg skill and understanding. 

Student Objective: Identifies new concerns i|i the areas of 
humaii relations not previously a common, public 
conceni; (For example: women^s rights, students* ri^^ts.) 

^Student Objective: Identifies reasons for specific concerns 

Goal M To Realize That Improving the Quality of 
Human Interaction Is g N^er-ending 
Process ^ 

JUNIOR men 

Stadent Objective: Applies all pertment previously stated 
goals to^various situations. 

Stadent Objective: Analyxes values-laden words \n terms 
of changes in meaning through time. 

Sta<^nt Objective: Id^tifies ipv concerns in the are^ 
of human relations not previously a commpn, public 
concern* (For example: worilen*s righ^ students' ri^^ts.) 

Stadent Objective: After study of recent dvil rights 
legislation, piredicts the direction of future civil rights 
legislation* 

(Note: See Appendix A for Minnesota record on civil 
rights legislation.) 

Groal M To Realize That Improving the Quality of 
Human Interaction Is a Never*ending 
Process 

SENIOR HIGH 

Stadent Objecthre: Applies all peribent previously stated 
goals to varioa$ situations. 

Stadent Objective: Identifies new concerns in the areas of 
I ^mnan relitions not previously a common, public concextL 
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(Example ^ women's rijg^ts, students' rights.) 

Student Objective: Analyzes and evaluates students' 
rights in the local situation. 

Student Objective: Predicts future directions of concern 
. and legislature in human relations and dvil lights. 

Student Objective: Demonstrates increasing evidence of 
sensitivity to human relations. 

Analjrzes statements from th^ past by progressive 
and advanced thinkers whidx would not reflect 
» ^ current sensitivity. For example . . . 

*1 am safe in affiraiing that the proofo of genius given 
by the Indians of North America place them on a levd^ 
with whites in the same xmcultivated state. Hie North 
of Europe furnishes sul^ects .enough for comparison 
with Uienif and for a proof of their equality, I have 
seen some thousands myself, and conversed mudi with 
themi and have found in them a masculine, aound 
understandbg ... I believe the Indian to be in body 
^and mind equal to tiie white naan." ^ 

Not&that Jefferson in affirming the equality of the' 
Indian, nymages to stereotype women. 
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The C3(j^^ays of Minrtesota 

Emily Peake (Executive Director) 
Upper RCdwest American Indian Crater 
MBmeapoUs, Minnesota 



Tfeere as no written history of the Ojibway. 
Hiey called themselves Ah nee shin ah hee, which 
dmply meant, 'The People " Ihey have been known by 
*many other names — salteursj saltaux, ojibway — and 
now most commonly, ChippiBwas. 

History was handed down from one generation to 
the next and when the chain became broken because of 
the^tnision of the Europeans, the history, too, became 
fragmented We knpw some of oiur history from the 
memories of the older people and from the joixmals of 
the missionaries and the explorers. Probably the best 
history is one written in 1890 by Day Dodge, an old man 
of the Pillager Band. This is not a written statement of 
what occurred, but rather a gathering of the old customs 
and ways before they disappeared. 

The O jibways were the parent group of the great 
Algonquin family that occupied the larger part of the land 

" now known as the United States. Metacomet of 
Pokanakut; Tecimiseh, the Shawnee; and Pontiac, the 
Ottawa, were all members of this great family. Diiring 

. the French and Indian wars the Ojibways aligned 
themselves with the French. Later they fought with the 
British against the Americans- 
Following the Revolutionary War, the First Continental 
Congress set up three departments of Indian Affairs 
for the Nortfiem, Middle and Southern areas, among 
whose first commissioners were Benjamin Franklin and 
Patrick Henry. The United States picked up the land 
policy used by the British where it applied to the native 
population. In the early colonial period, the land belonged 
to whatever "Christian Prince'* had conquered it — 
O Prance, Britain or Spain^ The Indians were regarded 
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merely as savages awaiting the saving of their souls fay 
the missionaries. In 1633 the General Court of . 
lyiassachusetts declared in a legislative order 'Hiat 
what lands any of the Indiaxis in this jurisdiction have 
possessed and improved, by subduing the same, they hav^ 
just right tmto, according to that in Gea 1:28 and 
PsaL115:16.*" , 

Later the Puritans granted land to indians who became.^ 
civilized. "If any of the Indians shalVt>e brought to 
civility, and shall come among the English to inhabit, 
in any of their plantations, and shall live ciyily and 
orderly, then such Indians shall have allotments amongst . 
the English, according to the customs of the En g li s h 
in like case." Apparently the colonists believed that 
political and legal control of the land was vested in 
the constituted English authority of the colony and that 
such authority could grant lands as it saw fit for the 
use of both whites and Indians. The idea that the right of 
the Indians to certain lands was primarily dependent 
upon their occupation and improvement of the same was 
essentially the view held in Spanish and FVench 
settlements and was somewhat analogous to the doctrine 
of beneficial use later developed throughout the UniW^.,^^^ 
States.-K one traces the treaties of the United States \ 
with the various tribes, it is clearly seen that the pattern 
was similar^f or all of them. 

The first treaty between the United States government 
and the Chippewas was made on January 21, 1785, 
and was made with **The Wyandots, Delawares, 
Chippewas, Ottowas, and other Nations." At that time the 
Ojibway nation was strong. It occupied the land irom 
the St. Lawrence River to the Great Lakes. Following 
the Revolutionary War, the attention of the tetilers 
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merely as savages awaiting the savii^^f their souls by 
the missionaries. In 1633 the General Court of 
Mc^diusetts declared in a legislative order 'TThat 
what lands any of the Indians in this jtirisdiction have 
possessed and impfoyed^by subduing tlxe same, thw have 
just right tmto, according to that in Gen* 1:28 and 
PsaLllSrie*" ^ 

Later .the Puritans granted land to Indians who became 
civilized. "If any of the Indians shall bebtought to 
civility, and shdl comfe among the Engn s h to inhabit, ^ 
in any di their plantations, and shall live dvily and 
orderly, then such Indians shall have allotments amongst 
the English, according to the customs of the English * 
in like case/' Apparently the colonists believed that 
political and legal control of the land was vested in 
the constituted English authority otthexolony and that 
such authority could grant lands as it saw fit for the 
use of both whites and Indians. The idea that the right of 
the Indians to certain lands was primarily dependent 
upon their occupation and improvement of the same was 
essentially the view held in Spanish and French 
settlements and was somewhat analogous to the doctrine 
of beneficial tise later developed throughout the United 
States. If One traces the treaties of the United States 
with the various tribes, it is clearly seen that the pattern 
was ^yy^^^fti* for all of them. 

> 

'Hie first treaty between the United States government 
and the Chippewas was made on Jaiiuary 21, 1785, 
and was made with "The Wyandots, Delawares, 
' Chippewas, Ottowas, and other Nations.'' At that time the 
OJibway nation was strong. It occupied the land from 
the St. Lawrence River to the Gi?eat Lakes. Following 
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was turned toward the OMo VaHey. T1b#Indiaru5 v(a^ 
able to hold this areavand fought off the troops xintil 
George Washington sent m Anthony Vfayxie, "Mad" 
Anthony Wayne, as he was known.'^He had the women 
and children held as hostages until the treaty of 1795 
was signed. It was at that time that almost all of the 

OIno i^r^y .west of the Mississippi, was ceded 
^ ' ' V* • ^ <^ , 

The impact of the French upon the Ojibway p^Ie 
should not be overlooked The Ojibway first met the 
EVench through the Jesuits who came in the early 1600*s. 
The next groups to come were the explorers and ^ 
voyageiirs. These people adapted easily to the woods ' 
life and intermarried freely into the various clans of the ^ > 
Ojibway. There very rapidly grew up a group of people 
who were known as mixed*bIoods, these being primarily 
people of both EYench and Indian blood Later, there 
were other European people who came into the area 
and intermarried, though the French predominated 
There has alwdys existed a closeness between the French 
and Indian peojjle. There are a great many people in 
Canada, of this backgroimd, whp call ^emselves metis 
(part French and Indian). After the defeat of the French 
in the French and Indian Wars, and later with the 
Louisiana Pui^chase by the United States, the French 
strength waned aAd France withdrew from the scene. 
How^^r, she left behind many yotmg people possessing 
a French and Indian heritage, but identif3ring as Indians. 

Treaty-making groups^ came continually into Indian 
coimtry to persuade the chiefs to "touch the pen." If the 
old chiefs Would not comply, new chiefs would be 
appoint^ who would coiriply. This was a period of 
wining and dining in Wash-tuh-nug (Washington). Many 
a chief came back with a large m^a| or a top hat as a 
sign of prestige. While the chiefs were being wiiied and 
dined, their land was systematically bein^ nibbled away. 
The Indians were herded back more and more tmtil 
they found themselves on various "reservation" lands. 
This land was usually not the best. If the orders of the^ ^ 
great white father were not agreed upon, there were 
ways of enforcing them, such as the Treaty of Old 
Crossing in 1863 with the Pembinas. There were armed 
troops surrounding tlxe treaty site — arm^d troops with 
cannons pointing to^^ard the party of tfae second part — 
namely ^e Indians. \ * 
^ \ 

When the Western tribes fought back and defeated 



Custer, the opportunity was xxp 
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was tui^ied toward the Ohio Valley, The Indians were 
able to hdld this hrea and foiight oS the troops until 
George Washington sent in Anthony Wayne, "Mad" 
Anthony Wayne, as he was known. He had the women 
and phildx^ helcras hostages until the treaty of 1795 
^was ffl^ed. It was a^^^at time that almost allj of the 
Ohio area^^est of the^ssissippit ceded. 

^ Ihe injpapt af ttie Fr€n»^^ * ^ 

should not be ov«66ke<L lEe Ojibway fitst i^iet t^e' ' 
French throu^ the Jesuits who came in the early 1600's. 
The next groups to come were the explorers and 
voyageurs- Ibese people adapted easily to the woods 
life and intermarried freely into the various clans of the 
Ojibway, There very rapidly grew up a group of people 
who were known as mixed-blck>ds, these being primarily 

>t)eopIe of both French and Indian blood. Later, there 
w^ other EHropeaa people who came into the area 
and intermarried, though the French predominated. 
There has always existed a closeness between the French 
and Indian people. There are a great many people in 
Canada, of this background, who call tiiemselves metU 
(part French and Indian) . After the defeat of the French 
in thfe French and Indian Wars, and later with the 
Louisiana Purchase by the United States^ the French 
strength waned and France withdrew from the scene. 
However, die left behind many young people possessing 
a French and' Indian heritage, but identifjring as Indians. 

Treaty-making groups came continually into Indian 
country to persuade the chiefs to "touch the pen." If the 
old chiefs would not comply, new chiefs would be 
appointed who would comply. This was a period of 
wining and dining in Wash-tvih-nug (Washington) . Many 
a chief came back with a large medal or a top hat as a ^ 
sign of prestige. While the chiefs were b^ing wined and 
dined, their land was systematically being nibbled away. 
The Indians werfe herded back more and more tmtil 
ihey found themselves on various "reservation" l^ds. 
This land was usually not the Best. lif the orders of the 
great white father were not fijgreed upon, there were 
ways of enforcing them, such as the Treaty of Old 
Crossing in 1863 with the P^embinas. There werefarmed 
troops surrounding the treaty site — armed troops with 
cannons pointing toward the party of the second part — 
namely the Indians. 

When the ^^^^^^^tem tribes fou^t back and defeated 



Custer, the opportunity was ripe for those who wished to 
exterminate the Lidians to press hard xmtil they forced 
a surrender. After this, the power of the Indian groups 
was broken and treaties were no longer made, only ^ 
agreements. Thejb^ known "Agreement" among 
0 jibways wbs that of 1887. ^Chis was also known as the 
Allolfcment Act Much of the present-day activity of the 
Bifl^u of Indian ASsirs is based upon this act This sict 
gaTO^160 acres to all persons over 18 (single and to all 
^^^adirpf households). Children under 18 received 80 acres. 
This aUotment actfw^ desig]::^td turn Indians into ^ 
formers, following the lead ofthe white men'liQ^the area. 
This act was designed to locate the majority of Ojibway^ 
in Minnesota oA two large reservations — Red Lake and 
White Ekffth. There were many rich pine areas or **phie 
claijns" held by variotis Indians. Those Indians who 
were considered competent were made citizens and 
allowed to sell their land. Th^ land could be sold to 
anyone buttisually it was bought up by those who were 
patiently waiting to grab the land, especially the liunber 
companies who wanted the white pine claims. 

Not all pf the people moved to Red tiake or Wj^iite 
Earth. Those who didn't want to move were called 
Nonrembvals. Later, when they proved innocuous, they 
were allowed to remain on their own reservations 
(MiUe Lacs, Grand Portage, Fond du Lac, Nett Lake). 
Citizenship was also imibediately, granted those who 
were deemed competent and who wanted to sell their 
lands. Very soon the, V^iie Earth Reservation became 
checkerboarded; and those who had received large sums 
of money for their lands were once again without food. 
Red Lake, on the contrary, did not ^ot its land but 
held it in common. The one man who dei^rves a great 
deal of. credit for this decision was Peter Graves of Red 
Lake. This reservation is still intact and is one of the 
few reservations that is still held in common by the 
people dealing directly with Washiijgton. 

Approximately two-thirds of the Indian people under 
treaties and/ or allotment laws were already citizens of 
the United States by the time citizenship was conferred 
upon all Indian people (1924) . It is interesting to note 
that the status of citizenship upon the original American 
people was notxequested by therh but granted or 
imposed upon them by the government of the United 
States. This and the status of wardship and/or a sovereign 
state are issues that will need clarification in the future. 
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During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries another %. 
great change was going on among the Ojibways. That 
was a psychologic2f change in regard to life style. This 
is most closely related to religion. The old ways and the 
religion of the past were being replaced by the religion' 
of the Europeans. This caused a split among the people 
with the older traditional people clinging to the old ways 
and the miXed*bloods leaning toward the white side of 
the family. Also; there were great numbers of Indiana 
who believed the new religion, or were attracled because 
of "economic feasibility." By 1923, Christiinity had a 
strongholdon the minds pf the people. . ' 

One point of view about the effect of Christianity on 
^ th6 Ojibway was given by Pdter Jones, a young Ojibway 
who became a Cteistian.igjQist«p. ^'Previous to the 
year 1823, at which time fwas^hverted to Christianity, 
the Chippewa were in a most degraded state, as indeed , 
all tribes W^re. They were pagans, idolaters, superstitious,^ 
dnmken, filt^iy and indolent. They wandered from place 
to place livin^.in wigwams and subsisted by hxinting 
and fishing. Since Iheiy conversion, paganism, idolatry, 
and superstition have been removed and the true God 
acktiowledged an'd worshipped. The Christians are sober, 
and comparatively clean and industrious. They have 
formed themselves hjto settlements where they have • 
places of worship anoschools and cultivate the Earth." 
Not all Indian p^ple would agree with the above . 
statement. 

' At this tim6, a psychological war was going on between 
the religious groups for the minds and souls of the 
Indian people. The Catholics who came first already had 
a strong position; they were followed closely by the 
Episcopalians. THie new^ groups fbnned alliances to 
^ake tiiemselves competitive. 

Running parallel to the religious thrust was an 
educational thrust. Mission schools were set up at first 
and these were'followed later by the government schools 
which were set up at considerable distances ftom the 
Indiaii homes and were consciously designed to replace 
^e Indian life style with the European.* 

In 1823, the Chippewa were in a depraved state after 
more than a 100 year relationship with the white man. 
In ccftitrast, the Ojibway in their own natural life style 
were a very religious people experiencing closeness to 
O iving things. There was no dnmkeness as there was 



no alcohol until the white man brought it in to befuddle 
their minds.' Tliere was no place for indolence among 
them in the days when keen eyesight, a strong arm, ^ 
and quick rejBexes meant the difference between life and 
death. A reverence for all living things, honor, courage, 
and truthfxilness were among their ^eatest virtues. Thesi 
virtues were practiced befpre the arrival of the 
missionaries. Since that time the whole life style of the 
Ojibway people h^ declined progressively. 

From 1887 tp 1934 there existed' a period of extreme 
. paternalism. Diuring this period whatever initiative had 
previously existed was destrpyed by the systems of 
rations, p^ capita payments, and similar regulations. 
During this period the men were further degraded and 
humiliated The only ^scape qp^pn to them was fotmd in 
the cheap whiskey an&cohoL Fi^m this time on, it 
was the wwnen y^ho kept the peopfl^ together. 

'>**fe4934 the paternalism became to^ heavy-handed even 
for the govjBmrn'^nt and si;whole'new aemocratic process 
was initiated. It was designed to put u^e government back 
intothehandsof the Indian people. Hrf^eve^iGus was . 
not possible as the tribal govemihejits Bad been 
systematically broken oyer the preceding 20O yeaw. 
Ch&lers^.constitutibns and structural tribal Igovermjients 
were set up with popular elections to choose the ofificers. 
The United States govemipent through the Biureau of 
' . Indian Affah:^ continued ^to be the guiding light, ^d 
a certain amount of tribal politicking resulted. The 
majority of the Chippewa people had never had any 
experience in this sort of Eiuropean-based governmental ^ 
functioning, and <^onsequently, are still uhinformed aboxit 
their ovm tribal ipatters. At the present time th'e tribal 
government is strongly vested in the reservation areas. = 
Indiahs moving to ^e urban areas are involved only 
indirectly and ineffectively. Land claims aga^ist the 
government have been pending since 1946 for the treaty 
transactions. ^ 
The relationship of the government with the Indians 

• was highly political and, with every new regime, there was 
a new p\an for th^ Indian?. In 1849 ^he Indians had been 
transferred from the Department of War to the 
Department of the Interior and every four years, or 
every new political change, there was a new Secretary of 
the Interior. ^ ' 

At the beginning of World War II, 1941-45, a great 
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mtoy of the young people joined the armed forces .while 
oilers ^ame to the cities for war work. Many of them " 
stayed and thus begap the influx of Indian people to the 
urban areas. A program called Relocation was begun 
by the Bureau of Indian Affair^, (This is now called 
Einployment Asisistance.) Throu^ this program, Indian 
people were relocated in larger cities away from the 
reservations. The program was designed to teach the 
head pf the household A skill, if he did not possess one, 
and find housing for the whole family in an xurban area 
with a view to' permanent employm^ there. 

Paralleling this movement, xurban Indian cesjters ^^^^ ^ 
'spr^g up in thesft;larger cities. They-were^onsofwi 
sometimes by dhvu'di groups in the arga-ot'^Siier local , 
groups, but were mainly suppoj^t^d by .the Indian people 
themselves who had com^tfto*tfiese,areas. The re)!ocation 
program was not tooflrcCccessful as many of the people 
became dissatisfied with the pace of city life and returned 
home. ^ 

At th^ present time the federal and other funds which 
have been poiured into minority projects hav^ brought 
many Indian people together and have caused them to 
take a look at themselves an^ at their role Ip. the total 
pictiure. Militant groups have grown cffid flourished, 
"^dian centei^s ari^ undergoing great tests of stress to see 
whether or not th^ey^ can siurvive^? opposing pressures 
of the dominant culture and the xnilitant groups^^'^ 

< ' "^X 

There is no easy solution to the problems facing the ^ 

American Indians. The point has been reached where 
something mu^ be done by the Indians themselves. 
Some "once-and-for-all" imderstandings must be reached 
with the government so that the Indian people caii take 
their rightful place among the other people in the ^ 
United SUtes. 




A Representative Ethnic Viewpoint 



The Black Americans in Minnesota 

Mahmoud El-Kali (ne Milt T^Uiams) 



Foreword 

In whatever else the Black man has been a failure, 
he has in one sense bee;n a ;narked and brilliant success, 
fietas managed by one means or another to make 
himself one of the mostinter^tmg figures which now 
hold and attract4h^ttentioii^of the AVorid.:Go where you 
will, an^votTwill raefeiiim. He is present in the study . 
of the learned as well ^ in the^playhouse of the gay and 
tihou^tless. You see him^picttired on our street comers 
and hear him in the songs^f our market places. 

The mob and the flunky affect to despise him, 
iriie low and the vulgar curse him, 
iriic mean and the cowardly assault him, 
becausC'they know that his friends are here, 
and tfiey can abuse him with impunity, with the applause 
of the coarse and brutal crowd 
but the Black man remains, like iron or granite, 
strong, cooJ^Jmperturbable, and cheerfuL 
Frederick Doof lass 
19th Cttitary F^reedom Flfhter 




A Sketch of f ha forty Years 

The history of people of African descent in lifinnesota 
represents a imique part of the history of Blacks in 
America. Black persons have lived in parts of Miimesota 
since this area was a part of the great Northwest Terri- 
tory. Until the tium of the twentieth century Black people 
came to Miimesota mostly as scattered individuals rather 
than groups of migrants. The tmiqueness of the Black 
experience in Minnesota is that it rests outside of the 
mainstream of the Black experience in America. It is also 
true that Blacks, just as other people with a common . 
background, do not easily lose tiieir cultixral identity. 
Historically and legally.speaking, Minnesota was not 
slave territory, and th^ culture of Blacks inherited from 
slavery clid not, because of their smalhiess in numbers, 
influence the lif eways bf settlers in" Minnesota as it did in 
"old Americd.'' Thle core of the histoi^ and culture of ^ 
Blacks in America is to be found in the south^ and 
border states of America where their members were great, 
owing to the institution of slavery. And later, after 
emancipation. Blacks were to exercise a great influence 
on the diapihg of American culture along tixe eastern 
seaboard states above the Masqn-Dixon line. 

' No- one.k|ipws for sure^ust whfen the furst Blaqks^ 
appeared *m Minnesota-, bu^tl^5^ is ^enoug^ evidence to 
suggest that smattering! of AJrffi§iti pec^le appeared in 
the great florthwest durinjt the dcpediti^ 
gppeared early in Minnesd^iistory, just as they appeared 
in other parts of the territories of the west before 
statehood came to the region across the Mississippi River. 
Certainly, by the turn of the nhieteenth century (1800) ; 
Black individuals, engaged in various pursuits in life, 
began to make their presence felt in the history and 
developmentof Minnesota, in the roles of explorers, « 
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fur traders, and settlers. During the nineteenth century 
individual Blacks walked and rode many of the trails 
and passages of the west that history is made of. 

It is probable that the Blacks who accompanied the 
major exploring expeditions of Fremont, and Lewis and 
Clark in the first part of the nineteenth cent\ity, saw 
what is now called Miimesota. James Beckwith, a 
renowned trader in furs, a Scout, and interpreter of 
Indian language, might have ^topped on the borders of 
Minnesota. Beckwith was a Black who eventually 
became a Crow Iixdian Chiel A pass in the Sierra Madre 
is named for Beckwith. 

Jn about 180O, Pierre3onga, a pure African with an 
African last name, settled among the Chippewa tribe 
' as a flu* trader in Northern Minnesota^ Pierre Bdnga's 
background is a Igt obscure. A legend surrounding one of 
the early explorers and settlers in Minnesota indicates 
that he came from Caribbean Islands heavily influenced 
by Latin culture. ' • " \ 

George Bonga, an immediate descei^dent of Kerre, 
Avas once an interpreter at an Indian council at Fond 
du Lac. George Bong* was the first known non-Indian 
settler in the area now knowi^ as Duluth. George Bonga's 
experiences in Minnesota are comparable to those of 
other more famous Black ^tlJers oib^Iorere of the 
American west. Iif a similar way> Jean'^aptisti^Point 
DuSable ewrlier ii| the 1700*s had been the first non- 
Indiah settler among the- EsAecugu Indians.^ DuS^ble^s 
feat represented the faimding of th$ great city oi Chicago. 

The first visible collection of Blacks in America was 
brought in the 1820*s to a Minnesota outj>pst known as 
Fort Snelling. This group of Blacks was brought up from 
the south as slaves, despite the fact that the Missouri 
Compromise had passed in the Hoyse and Senate dturing 
that same period. The Compromise^eclared that . 
' Mii;mesota Territory was outside of the boundaries of the 
instifution of slavery. This fact represents a clear 
indicatioii that race and color discrin^ation had limited 
the Black man^s freedom, even in free territory! 




^ ,^ .Thrpughout much of the nineteenth century, the 
BlatjEs who were liyipg jn Minnesota were involvedj 
number of events, some of which hadvUgtional significance. 
The first attempt to formally school African Americanii. , 
hi the territory of Mhinesota took place hi |he 1830*a 
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This effort did not succeed, and 
Blacks in Minnesota was left lax^ 

One of the most important leg 
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fur traders, and settlers. During the nineteenth century 
individttal Blacks walked and rode many of the trails 
and passages of the west that history is made of. 

It is probable t^at t&e Blacks who accompanied the 
major exploring expeditions of Fremont, and J^ewis and 
Clark in thje first part of the nineteenth century, saw 
what is now called Minnesota. James Beckwith, a , 
renowned trader in furs, a Scout, and interpreter of . 
Indidn.language, might have stopped on the borders of . 
Minnesota. Beckwith was a Black who eventually 
became a Crow Indian Chief. A pass in the Sierra Madre 
Is named for Beckwith* 

In aboxxt 1800, Pierre Bonga^ a pure African with an 
African last name, settled among the Chippewa tribe 
as a fiir trader in Northern Minnesota. Kerre Bonga's 
backgroimd is a bit obscure. A legend surrounding one of 
the early explorers and settlers in Miimesota indicates 
that he came from Caribbean Islands heavily influenced 
by Latin cultmre. 

George Bonga, an immediate descendent of Pierre^ 
was once an interpreter at an |n4ian couiicil at Fond 
du Lac. George Booga was the first known non-Indian 
settler in the area n6w knoWn as Duluth. George Bonga's 
experiences in Minnesota are comparable to those of 
other^ more famous Blabk settlers or expbrers of the 
American west In a similar way, Jean Baptiste Point 
DttSable earlier in the 1700's had been the first ndn- 
Indian settler among the Esehecugu Indians. DuSable's 
feat represented the founding of the great city of Chicago. 

The first visible collection of Blacks in America was 
brought in the 1820's to a Minnesota outpost known as 
Fort Snelling. This group of Blacks was brought up from 
the south as slaves, despite the fact that the Missoiui 
Compromise had passed in the House and Senate during 
that same period. The Cptnpromise declared that 
Minnesota Territory was dutside of the boimdaries of the 
institution of slavery^ This fact represents a clear 
indication that race and color discrimination had limited 
the Black man's freedom, even in free territory! ' 

Throughout much of the nineteenth century, the 
Blacks who were ilvinff in Minnesota were involved in a 
number of events, some of which had national significance. 
The fi^st atteii^pt to formally school African Americans ^ 
* 1 the territory of Minnesota took place in the 1830's. 
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This effort did not succeed, and the education of the few 
Blacks in Minnesota was left largely up to their families. 

One of the most important legal struggles in the history 
of America surrpimded a Black man who was once a 
resident of the territory of Minnesqta. His name was 
Dred Scott. Scott had been a man servant of Dr. Elliot 
who brought Scott with him from Missouri to free 
territory. Dred Scott lived for a time in Illinois before 
coming to Fort Snelling, the important military outpost in 
Minnesota, While there Dred Scott lived as a relatively 
free man* He was able to have a legal wife, in the person 
of Harriet Robifison, a local St Paul Black, Dred Scott 
arrived at Fort Snelling in about 1836 and remained there 
for S€tveral years. Upon his rettun to Missomi, Dred 
.Scott sued for the right to live as a "free man*' as he had 
l>een allowed to do in Minnesota. The Dred Scott Decision^ 
as this momentous event was called, was a Supreme 
Coint decision handed down in St Louis in the year of 
1857. It was a long legal battle which lasted over ten 
years. The decision went against the claims of Dred Scott 
for his freedom. The infamous statement that '^^a Black 
• 6ian had no rights that whites were bound to respect" 
was a part of the decision as read by Chief Jxistice Taney, 
which in effect favored the slave-holding class of the 
south. It meant that, as the property of others. Black 
j^ple cQiild Jiye^in fi^ territory and not be actually 
free if they were claimed as property by someone. The 
Dred Scott Decision was one of several events which 
helped to sharpen differences between the north and*^ 
south over the question of slavery and its relationship to 
"''free soil" versus slave soil fight^i^This was a national 
economic struggle 1;>etween North and South over the 
control and use of labor to ,suit their own economic 
systems. The South favored slave labor for all America, 
The North favored free white labor ^at would lead to 
industrial development The Dred Scott Decision is 
often cited as one of the main causes of the Civil War< 

Despite it all. Blacks in Minnesot8^ continued to 
struggle against racial discrimination by making positive 
contributions whenever they could. James Thompson, 
an interprets of Indian language and a ^lled artisan, . 
« built a home for an important citizen by the name of 
Edward Whelen, The house was finished in about 1838 ^ 
and stood on what is now Seven Comers in MinneapolLL 
By 1850, the federal census listed the niunber of Blacks 
in Minnesota to be less than 50 persotis — 30 to be exact 
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It is interesting to note that despite their small numbers^ 
there was a bill i^tiated in the Minnesota Legislature 
that would require every Black resident to post a bond of 
$300 to $500 "as a^uarantee of good behavlQt: ^' 

Throughout the pre-Civil War period, Black America's 
formal schooling remained a high priority. In Minnesota 
in 1858; African-American parents, throu^ their own 
initiative, attempted to persuade publiq opinion in 
Minnesota to support their ^ffoxrts to set up a formal 
learning situation for their.children. The effort did not 
succeed to any Important degree- Again, this example 
shows that Blacks were quite conscious" of their rights to 
develop well-trained minds among them. They saw 
education as the ultimate g'oal in their efforts tojvards 
dignity as a people; * 

Block Pricfe aXomiV 

Minnesota joined the imion as a stat^ iii 1858, and this 
change from territory to statehood had considerable 
impact on the lives of its Black rcaddents, Minnesota came 
into the union as a free state, tliree years before the Civil 
War. Its significance to Blacks meant that Miimesota was, 
at least legally, on the right side of the moral question 
that was of grave concern to them* 

The activities and events of the 1860's ushered in a 
new era in American life, with Blacks included in a very 
peculiar way. The Civil War period with its aftermath 
was without question the most critical period in national 
life since the founding of the nation in 1787. The 1360's , 
was a time of danger and doubt, chaos and possible 
disunity forever. The 1860's was also a time of great 
possibilities to bring about the demise of that 
dehumanizing institution that was slavery, aiid create 
new American values that would allow each individual 
to rise or fall on his or her own merits. Black Minnesotans, 
like Blacks everywhere in America, were a vital part- 
of that period^ in American history. Blacks knew they 
. 'were, despite tihe elaborate explan;^tioris given for it, 
the underlying cause of the Civil War. It was the 
Black condition that ntad^ Civil War not only economic 

war, but also a moraj/^ar. f 

* Si * 

Black Mhmesotans living at the time of the Civil 
War possess, one^of the more enviable records of patriotism 
O e found anywhere in fhe union. In 1861, the year of 
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the beginning of the Civil War, there were roughly 259 
Black residents in Miimesota. At least 104 of these 
'people volunteered to serve for their hvunanity , their state, 
their couritry, as they saw it They fought valiantly in 
^ one of the "all-colored outfits that campaigned in the south. 

With the advent of the Civil War, group^self-confidence 
J was generate^l by the hope and promise of true freedom. 
Through the war years and those that immediately 
followed, Blacks in Minnesota began to assert themselves 
as citizens. They began to challenge the patterns of racial 
.discrimination in Minnesota that were inherited from 
the customs of *^old America." . 
* \One of the most inspiring events of the Minnesota Black 
experience was the foimding of Pilgrim Baptist Church . 
, in St Paul, one of Minnesota's oldest formal religious 
institutions. Pilfflrim Baptist was founded in 1863 fey a 
group of riinaway slaves, led by Robert^T. Hi cktn an ; 
who sailed ilp &e Mississippi River from Missouri. 
Pilgrim Baptist Chiuxh represents the first major 
institittion for Blacks'in Minnesota. It was a creative step 
towards more ozTganized social living within a small and 
isolated commuiSity , The f oynding of Pilgrim was no 
dou\)t a great soxirce of pride to Black Minnesotans of 
thattim6. 

On the heels of the founding of Pilgrim, in rapid 
succession. Blacks spoke out in protest against the denial 
of certain of thdir fund^ent^ rights. The national ' ^ 
. political climate of that time gave som6 encouragement^ 
It was a time of progressive reform. In 1868, the year 
of the passage of thirteenth amendment. Blacks helped 
to prod th^ St. Paul Sdiool Board into providing "a 
suitable teacher and accommoilations'' for Afnpan 
American children. Ial868, the yeat of the passage df 
fourteenth amendment, the Blacfccommunity saw tne 
equal voting rights bill^passed in the Legislattffe, • ^\ 
Officially, segregated sc^ls ended in 1869,' after rigorous 
protests from outspoken Blacks. This was a tune of 
prideful, though limited achieY«nent fey the Black / 
community in Minnesota. * ' • 

\Between 1870 and 1890, Black MJnn^ta saW the 
fr6m among its numbers graduated from the. V|dv6rslty 
' of tt^rmesota; In 1887, Andrew HiUyehVas the maij. 
.They saw beginnings of another institution, St.*P^er, , 
Claver Church (1880) founded In its coiyunXmity, Blac* 
members w^re added to tiie Minneapolis police force. 
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A itw^Bhiok civil servants joined the fire departments of ' 
Minneapolis' and St Paul Mail carriers and postal 
clerks 'were among the roles that Blacks assumed as 
public servants. A most notable fact during the twenty- 
year period (1870-1890) shortly after the Civil War 
was an increase in the Black popdlation which more 
than doubled from 1,564 to a visible 3,655. 

Though ACnnesota did not seem particularly inviting to 
Black^people after the Civil War, the stat^ was not 
totally xmafiected by the migratory patterns that swept 
up fzpnxthe South after the Civil War. To escape * 
persecution, legal and extra^legal, that resulted from the 
re«institution of the idea of white supremacy in the South 
after reconstruction, many Blacks fled westward, in 
small 'and large numbers. As a part of "exodus" of the 
1870's the first steady flow of Blacks from the South— 
Blacks, went to Elansas, being inspired by the legend 
'of John Brown, the abolitionist. OAers went to Illinois, 
-Iowa, upper Missouri, Wisconsin, Oklahoina and 
Michigan. A few came to Minnesota in search of freedom 
from the horrors of the soutii. 

In Search of Commufiffy. 

When a group of people begin to develop some definite 
formation, they reflect identifiable collective and 
individual behavior, based on common interests, values 
and background, common problems, hope or aspirations. 
It i$ proper to call this a commxmity. 

Afoimd the turn of the twentieth century, the Black 
commimity of Minnesota began to take on a sense 
of conmiunity. GeographicaUy, the conmiunity was largely 
centered in die heart of the Twin Cities of Minneapolis/ 
St. Paul, just as^it is today. But there are some 
exceptions to point to regarding the distribution of the 
Black population throughout the state. In about 1898, 
eighteen Black families migrated to I^ergus Falls. They 
either assimilated or went to more socially comfortable 
areas. Duluth had had, since the earliest times, a few ^ 
individuals of African descent. The Black population was 
not more than a hundred in 1894, the year in which 
James Blair, a Black, became one of Duluth's most 
-celebrated citizens. It was'Jam^plair who was 
responsible for saving the Jives df a number of passengers 
daring a fire on the Duluth Limiied train. There were 
other very toiail pockets of Blacjcs to bfe found in outstate 
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A few Black civil servants joined the fire departments of 
Mmxeapol^ and St PaxiL Mail carriers and "postal 
clerks were among the new roles that Blacks assumed as 
public servants, A most notable fact dxiring the twenty- 
year period (1870-1890) shortly after the Ciyil War 
was *an increase in the Black population which more 
thto doubled from 1,564 to ^ visible 3,655. 

Itou^ Mnnesota did not seem partictdarly inviting to 
Black people after the Civil War, the state was not 
totally unaffected by the migratory patterns that swept 
up from the South after the Civil War* To escape, 
persecution, legal and extra-legal, that resulted from the 
re-institution of the idea of white supremacy in the South 
after reconstruction, many Blacks fled westward, in 
small and large numbers. As a part of "exodus** of the 
1870*s — the first irteady flow of Blacks frorq the South — 
Blacks went to Kansas, being inspired by the legend 
of John Brown, the abolitionist. Others went to Illinois, 
Iowa, upper Missoiuri, Wisconsin, Oklahoma and 
Michigaru A few came to Minnesota in search of freedom 
from the horrors of the south* 

In Search 6f Community 

When a group of people begin to develop some definite 
formation, they reflect identifiable collective and 
indiyidu£d behavior, based on common interests^ values 
and background, common problems, hope or aspirations. 
It is proper to call this a commvmity. 

Around the turn of the twentieth century, the Black 
community of Minnesota began to take on a sense 
of commtuiity. Geographically, the community was largely 
centered in the heart of the Twin Cities of Minneapolis/ 
St Paul, just as it is today. But there are some 
ekceptions to point to regarding the distribution of the 
Black population throughout the state. In about 1898, 
eighteen Black families migrated to Fergus. Falls. They 
either assimilated or went to more socially comfortable 
areas. Duluth had had, since the earliest times, a few 
individuals of African descent. The Black population was 
not more than a hundred in 1894, the year in which 
James Blair,, a Black, became one of Duluth's most 
celebrated citizens. It was James Blair who was^ 
resporisibleior saving the lives of a number of passengers 
during a fire on the Duluth Limited train. There were 
% ^''her very small pockets of Blacks to j|g found in outstate 



Minnesota, in places as imexpected as Anoka, but in the 
main. Blades lived in settlements immediately adjacent to 
the Twin Cities. There has been little outward mobility 
through the years. Until fairly recently most Blacks in 
Minneapolis lived in South Minneapolis aroimd 38th 
Street and 4th Avenue South, or Franklin Avenue and 
13th Street. On the North Side it has been 6th Avenue 
(now Olson Highway) , confined mostly east of Penn 
Avenue and south of Plymouth, Shingle Creek is a 
imique settlement, 10 miles or so north of downtown 
Minneapolis, where Blacks were among the first to live ' 
since that community began to develop in the 1930's. [ 

In St. Paul the land area for Black access has been 
even more limited. The area of the State Capitol complex, 
the area to the southwest of downtown St. Paul known 
as Highland Park, and more recently the Phalen Park 
areas, represent the historical geographic mobility of the 
St, Paul Black commimity. 

Like every other community, the formation that the 
Minnesota Black commxmity has taken grows out of a 
special set of experiences. What makes up these 
experiences helps to explain the behavior of the group. 
The economic- experiences of Blacks in Minnesota is the 
single most important factor that has shaped the rest of 
their social life. The Black commimity of Minnesota, like 
Black commimities across America, is a working class 
community. That is to say, the economic activity of its 
members is confined to supplying a labor force to the 
overall economic life of buying and selling goods and 
services. J^lacks as a people in America have mainly 
represented cheap soiurces of semiskilled and xmskilled 
labor. This is true in slavery and freedom, and in 
Mirmesota the sphere of Black economic activity even as 
a laborer has been limited in ways that it was not in 
other areas of America. This includes the South where 
there was less social freedom, but a great variety of 
work, though performed imder harsh conditions. The 
opportimity tq participate in a variety of work was 
closed to Blacks in Minnesota mostly because of racial 
discrimination, and sometimes because of lack of training* 
Historically, the Blacks of Minnesota never participated 
in the agricultiural economy, in spite of their agi;9rian 
backgroimd. To the Blacks, the fields of business, trade, 
and commerce were all but nonexistent. Hrofessions 
that required a high degree of modem technical training 
were equally removed from possibilities. Heavy industry, 
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where Blacks had flocked to work in other urban 
;5enters, was not yet a significant part of Minnesota 
, economy in the early twentieth century. The social disease 
of racism, so closely allied to economics in America, 
most certainly was the overriding obstacle to economic 
betterment for Blacks in Minnesota. 

It was to the seryice trades that .Blacks of Minnesota 
turned to find their economic rewards; F^- many yftarf Uba — 
the Black vemaciilar, the Twin Cities became known as 
**RaiLroad Towns." This was because the railroad industry ^ 
comprised several major lines, including'tnci Soo Linfe, 
Northern Pacific,^e Great Northern, Rock Island and 
Milwaul^ee. It ^vas^ service workers on trains that 
Minnesota Blaclss gained an economic toehold, mainly as 
porters and red' caps. As steady woi^kers, reasonable 
numbers of Black men were able to settle their families 
in Mumesota and contribute to a sense of cpnimimity. 
During the first thirty years or so 6f the twentieth 
century, Blacks graduated into a variety of service work, 
such as waiters, doormen, and codks at such places as the 
Curtis, Dyckman, and St. Paul Hotels. They worked in 
the downtown athletic clubs as bell hops, checkroom girls, 
and card room attendants. Still others were engaged in 
such occupations as private, unlicensed caterers, and day 
work. There still were very few civil service workers in 
government, postal, and police work. 

There are two very interesting economic side lights 
that took place in the Black Minnesota experience. One ^ 
was the coming of Black workers to the meat packing 
industries in South St. Paul. They came to Minnesota 
around World War I as scabs, or atrike breakers. The 
other was the importation of skilled Black brick masons 
from the South who worked on tKe construction^ parts 
of the State Capitol complex in the 1920's. - 

Except for § handful of bars, cafes, barber shops, 
beauty salons, and an occasional drug store, there has not 
been, historicafly, and is not contemporarily, a visible 
Black business commimity in Minnesota. As workers 
Blacks gained the use of some capital, and this reflected 
itself In the social life; of the people. Aside from- a ni^nbfer 
of well-established churdies, the institutional life of ■ 
Black people centered around such organizations as the 
Black Masoiic and Elk Lodges, social and civic ckibs. 

During and After W<;;rld War I Minnesota Blacks , 
O m to express a higher level of social and political 
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consciousness. Chapters of the National Association for ^ 
the Advancement of Cobred People (NA^CJP.) were 
established in St, Paul in 1913, and in Minneapolis in 
1911 In 1915 a union and recreational hall were 
established in St Paul 

' The years between World War I and World War 11^ ^ 
reveal a noticeable level of creative activity. The sense oT^ 
*coramxmity^irit grew steadily throu^out the Black ^ 
population of the Twin Cities. Aside from a more 
aggressive concern for civil ri^ts, the community leaders 
inspired a niimber of sdf-help and mutual aid efforts 
among Blacks. (There were previously notable examples 
of community efforts on social problems and civic 
concern from as far back as the 1890's. In the last decade 
of the nineteenth century tfie formation of the Minnespta 
Afro- American League was established for the 
enforcement of law and industrial and intelle^ustl , 
progress.) Following such examples with renewed Vigor, 
progressive ideas directed the activism o^ the jBlack ^ ♦ 
commxmity towards constructive ends through touch of ^ 
thefiiisttwo decadesofthiscentury. Inl923, an - 
afl&liate of the National Urban League was establidied in ' 
St Paul. This effort was spearheaded by a remarkable - 
man by the name of S. E. Hall who is still living, at this 
time. Mr. Hall w^as a World War I veteran, oiiCLe having 
the distinction of serving as a member o^ tl^all Black 
' outfit that safeguarded the life of President Woodrow 
Wilson. Mr. Hall was a barber by trade; his establishment, 
located in downtown St. Paul, servedas ^ living , , */ 
institution. Through contacts with a broad section of 
•St. Paul society, he was able to help placks get jobs and 
educational opporttmities. He was on personal spe ak i n g 
^ terms with many of the leading ciHzens of the white 
community from nearly every walk of life. 

At the political front, the Black community protested 
vigorously the lynching of three Blacks, who were 
traveling-with' a circus in Duluth in 1920. In 1921, the 
Minnesota^ Legislatwe passed an anti-l5mching layr w ^ 
. following this tragic event. Diuring this period in 
American*li^e the lynching of Black people was 
widespread,' and this murderous racist Virus spread to 
Minri(psota'also. 

Two very important settlement houses were f oimded 
in the 1920's: Phyllis Wheatley in Minneapolis, named for 
the renowned Black poetess pf the Revolutignary War , 
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era, and Hallie Q. Brown in St Paxil, named for a 
nineteenth century exciting female elocutionist from 
Wilberf orce University, Ohio. The Phyllis Wheatiey 
House was once used to house the Black athletes from 
the University of Minnesota because racial segregation 
was accepted and respected even by the intellectual 
establishment Mr. S. K Hall again played a significant 
role as one of the founders of Hallie Q. Brown. The most 
noteworthy highlight concerning the founding of Hallie 
Q. Brown is the classic example of Black self-help that 
it represents. The Black community of that time raised 
every nickel that went into the buying of land for the 
building of this historic center. The participants literally 
refused any outside financial heljp in carrying out thi3 
act of independence and mutual ajd..The Hallie Q. Brown 
House operation recently moved into the newJMartin 
. Luther* Kilig Centet, which is owned by the City of 
StPauL' ^ 

The Black" cbminunity owes'a great debt of gratitude to 
those of the genei^tion of S. E. Hall. They fought the ^ 
goo'd fi^t with the weapons that they had which were 
cmu«^, dedication, commitment, and compassion. A few 
01 that generation are^still aroimd to tell thdr story — 
the Halls, Ramsolis, or Zacherys, or members of their ' 
feimilieSv^Many of these peopl^ had e?cceptioncd mindsy . 
though self-taught T^ey were great oralists. Those that 
are Still among ys are walking repositories of\vital history* 

Despite limitecj economic opportunify, some social 
differentiation began/to tals;e shape- in th6 Black, 
community. As soon jas their nimibet^ i^ew large enou^ 
to rejpect diff erencesj in background. Black people did 
what othe^ people tend to.do. They bejgan to nlake , 
* distinctions;!^ in this case, distinctions as to status based 
on length of time ai a resident pf the commxmity, and 
.mini)r class lines based*on relative income and education. 
Churches, lodges^ civic and social clubs were sometimes . 
idejntilied by whether, .or not the "right kind of people* - 
belouged. The economics of the Black community clearly 
did not allow for genuine class distinctions among Blacks, 
so these less tangible yardsticks were used. While there 
was no business or professional class to speak of, the 
prestige of places of work, the school attended, or the type 
of house or section of the community lived in, served to 
make these sup^Bcia^ differenced meaningful ^o people. 
The late Alice Ouqiie, once the director of Hailie Q. 
Brown, did heir Master's thesis at the University 
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era^ and Hallie Q. Brown in St Patil, named for a 
nineteenth century exciting female elocutionist from 
Wilberforce University, Ohio. The Phyllis Wheatley 
House was once iised to house the Black "athletes from 
the University of Minnesota becaHise racial segregation 
was accepted and respected even by the intellectual 
establishment Mr. S. E. Hall again played a significant 
role as one of the foimders of Hallie Q. Brown, The most 
noteworthy highlight concerning the founding of Hallie 
Q. Brown is the classic example of Black self*help that 
, it represents* The Black commimity of that i&ne raised 
every nickel that went into the bujdng of land for the 
building of this historic center. The participants literally 
- refused any outside financial help in carrying out this 
act of independence and mutual aid. The Hallie Q. Brown 
Hotise operation recently moved into the new Martin 
Luther JSam'JCv^l^jt which is owned by the City of 
, St Paul " ^ - 

The Black commimity owes a great debt of gratitude to 
^\ ^ those of the generation of S. K HalL They fought the 
^ * goodfight with the weapons that they had which were 

coiurage, dedication, cormnitment, and compassion. A few 
of tiiat generation are still around to tell their story — 
the Halls, Hamsons, or 2^cher3rs, or members of their 
families. Many of these people had exceptional minds, 
though self-taught They were great oralists. Those that 
are still among us are walking repositories of vital history. 

Despite limited economic opportunity, some social 
<Uff erentiation began to take shape in the Black 
community. As soon as their nimibers grew large enough 
to reflect difler^ces in backgroimd. Black people did 
what other people tend^to^db. They began to make 
- ^ distinctions; in this-c^e, distinctions as to status based 
, on length of tineas a resident of the community, and 
minor class Unes based on relative income js^d education. 
Churches^ lodges, civic and social clubs were sometimes 
iHentified by whether or not the "right kind of people" 
belonged. The economics of the Black community clearly 
^did not allow for genuine class distinctions a^^png Blacks, 
sD4hese less tangible yardsticks were used. Y^^e there 
was^o-business or professional class to sp^Mfc of, the 
prestige of places of work, the school attended^tr the type 
of house or section of the community lived in, served to 
make these superficial differences meaningful to people. 
' . The late Alice Onque, once the director of HaUie Q. 
O Brown, did her Master*s thesis at the University of 
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Minnesota on the sociology of the St Paul Black 
community. In her work, focusing on the formation of the 
social order from the 1920's'or thereabout^, she 
highlighted a number of the social traits of flacks living 
in St Paul who tried to consciously fashion clean-cut 
distinctions between the "we" and the "they*' of the ' 
Black community. Her remarks on a section of the 
St Paul Black commimity referred to as "Oatmeal Hill" 
are especially revealing. 

The depression years of the 1930's affected the Black 
commimity of Minnesota as it affected other Blacks . 
across the country. Jobs were hard to comeby, and Blacks 
were the "last hired and the first fired," but even tmder 
such circumstances. Blacks did things that possessed a 
peculiar and beautiful merit Many still struggled 
earnestly against racial discrimination in public life. The 
tradition usheifed in by the likes of S. E. Hall w^ stiU 
being carried 'on. Younger people such as Frank Alsup 
and Nellie Stone Johnson stayed in the Labor movement 
and made their presence felt On behalf of Blacks they 
protested and debated the issues to get a square de^ on 
the economic and legal front / 

The 1930's was the decade in which Cecil Newinan 
founded a very successful newspaper,^ijccessively called 
the Minneapolis Spokesman and the Si: Paul Recorder. 
Cecil Newman rode the rough waves of the time^ and 
played a key role as a publidier and civic leader/ 
committed to the ideals of racial equality. Cecil Newman 
and his weekly newspaper still stand today as / 
important contributions to Black life in Minnesota. 
A. B. Cassius survived those terrible times, and went on 
to become owner of a very successful bar and griU 
establishment in South Minneapolis which was first called 
"Dreamland." Later, Mr. Cassius' business was 
moved to downtown Minneapolis and still is there* 
He is a social being with a great rapport with his public. 

As improbable as it may seem, Minnesota has 
produced a surprising number^ of notable Blapks. Some 
were natives; others spent some part of their fruitful years 
in the state. Roy Wilkens grew up in St. Paul, 
graduated from the University of Minnesota, and went on 
to become an outstanding newspaperman in Kansas 
City, and later, a mal^isx^tional Black spokesman. He 
is presently executivt sec^^st^y of the National 
Association fOrihe Aavancemfef^t of Colored People, 



(NAACR) , the liation's oldest Black civil rights 
organizafion. Another is Gordon Parks, the first director 
and producer of the celebrated movie character 
called Shaft Parks spoke of sowing his seeds in St Paul 
of the 1930's in a book entitled A Choice of Weapons. 
Whitney M. Young, the late energetic leader of the 
National Urban League, and Carl Stokes, the first Black 
mayor of a major northern city, are both graduates 
of Minnesota graduate schools — Yoimg in social work, 
and Stokes in law* Carl Rowan, presently a journalist of 
national repute, was formerly on the staff of the 
' Minneapolis Tribune. Oscar Pettif ord, a native of , ^ 
Mizmeapolis, went on to become one of the great bassists 
in creative jazz* A native Minneapolis girl, Hilda 
Simms, became a highly successful stage actress on 
Broadway. George Foreman, the heavyweight boxing 
champion, briefly lived and worked Minneapolis. 

. Black communities haVe long been noted for their 
flamboyance and style, and those in the Twin Cities are 
no exception. An annual event for the election of the 
**Mayor of Brownsville" began to be held 
sometime durii;ig the 1930's and 1940's. The election to 
the "mayoralty*' had no official status, but it grew 
into an enormously popular affair among Blacks in 
Minneapolis. Such distinguished citizens as Dr. W. D. 
Brown, Sr., the physician, and Jimmy Slemmons 
were once elected to "office." Jimmy Slem^ions is now 
more widely known as the promoter of the anmial 
Brownsville Golf Tournament in the Twin City area> now 
welcoming participants of all races* 

Mprching to the Beof 
of a Different Drummer 

World War 11 and its aftermath ushc^red hi a new 
chapter in the history of Blacks in Minnesota. Tl^e 
migration of Blacks to Minnesota, partly encouraged by 
the war efforts, swelled the Black population to 
over 15,000. Black soldiers coming to the Fort Snelling 
reception center passed through Minnesota and some of 
these individuals decided to stay or return to this 
area after being discharged. Numbers of other Blacks 
gained emplo3nnent in the war industry at the > 
Federal Cartridge plant in New Brighton, Minneapolis 
Moline Company, MinneaJ)olis Honeywell and other 
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The 1940^s5iW-A6ncan!Xm(^c^^ 
tovglyedlSTwide range of skills, with token 
"^presentation on many levels of economic activity. The 
economic trend for Blacks in Minnesota was in 
keeping with national trends of this time. It was during 
the war years from World War 11 through the 
Korean conflict (1940-1952) that Blacks, on a 
national scale, made then: gfc*eatest economic gains id 
absolute terms. A visible niiddle dass emerged 
as a result of the bettey^^noxnic conditions. Educational * 
opportunities increased, and more Black youth 
attended Central and South High Schools in 
addition to Vocational High in Minneapolis. In 
St. Paul, Black youth were concentrated at Central 
and -Mechanic Arts ISgh Schools. 

The consequences of the war and post war years 
created the necessity for a realignment in race relations 
among the people of Minnesota,' as it did 
throughout the nation. The return of many thousands 
of Black war veterans with worldly experiences, the 
emergence of the civil rights movement as a 
dominant social force in American life, and the moral 
support of many from the White liberal commiinity, 
inspired ^renewed confidence among Blacks. This 
phienomenon became as real in' Minnesota as. in the rest 
of the nation. The struggle to khock down legal 
barriers of segregation in the South, and expose the 
de facto segregation of the North dominated the Itheine of 
activism throughout the 1950*s and a part bf the 1960's. 
The area of Minnesota, where the Black population 
ha^ grown to over 20,000 by the middle 1950's, 
was increasingly being looked at by Blacks as a place that 
oflEered opportimities for living successful lives. The 
Black population of Dxiluth increased to nearly 
500 by the late 40's. Such acts as the appointment of a 
governor's interracial commission in the 1940's, and later 
(1955) the passage of the Mirmesota Fair Employment 
Practices Commission (F.E.P.C.), signalled a need to 
devise niechanisms to deal with social and employment 
problems accompan3dng Black migration to 
Miimesota. 

In 1951 a Black teacher was hired in the Minneapolis 
school system for the first time in over a quarter 
of a century. There had been a few Blacks in the public 
system in the early part of the centmry. Curt Quinn 
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taught at Emerson Elementary School and in the 1940's 
became the first Black athletic coach. 

During the late 1950's and e^y '60% the thrust of civil 
rights generated a highly militant segment among 
the Blyk population in Minnesota, and, after the great 
march on Washington in 1963, new questions arose in the 
minds of many local Blacks. The questions were 
essentially moral and political ones. After many years of 
national and local struggle, the pace of change failed 
to satisfy the needs of many Black individuals. The 
relatively successful campaign to obtain dvil ri^ts in the 
legal arena revealed deeper levels of American 
racism to most activist Black people. And the frustration 
and aniger that exploded in other cities, where more 
graphic conditions of poverty, alienation^ and ^ 
political deceit existed, touched a wellspring in the lives . 
of some Black Minnesotans. - • 

The "Black Power" movement of the 1960's had a 
sporadic appearance in the political lives of some Blac)c 
Minnesotans. A new style of rhetoric and action was ' 
introduced. A tempo of life witnessed through the media 
and borrowed from other urban centers generated a 
quest for "Black Pride" and "Black Dignity" whidi,grew 
out of the theme of "Black Power." To some, hxxman 
rights became more important than civil rights. ^ ^ 
New styles of leadership came from everjr quarter of the « 
Black commimity. Some established ministers and 
dyic leaders joined the chorus of "telling it like it is.'^ But 
mostly the new thrust came from younger less 
conventional persons, many of whom were new arrivals. 

During the time of "militant" protest, the Black 
community aboimded with personalities who believed in 
confrontation and creative tension. S6me of ,the 
names represent flashes of instant and short-lived 
activism. Others have played'a more sustained role. The 
redoubtable Matt Eubanks, a man passionately devoted to 
. Black freedom, led a short-lived movement in North . 
Minneapolis called the People's Co*op. His style and tactics 
alarmed many, including Blacks. His political wor^, • 
as a catalyst for sodal change, fell short of gaining ^ 
commtuiity support, even though many thoughtful people 
would agree tha^t his role was a necessary one. 
Eubanks has since left Minnesota. Other activists of 
differing "but militant political persuasions rode the crest 
of Black power. Reverend Stanley King for a time ' ! 
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taught at Emerson Elementary School and in the 194(^8 
became the firsfBlack athletic coacL 

During the kte 1950's and early '60's, the thrust of civil 
rights generated a highly militant segment among 
thfe Black population in Minn^ta, and, after the great 
march on Washington in 1963,, new questions arose in the 
minds of many local Blacks* The questions were 
essentially moral and political ones. After many years of 
national and local struggle, the pace of change failed 
to satisfy the needs of many Black individuals. The 
relatively successful campaign to. obtain civil rights in the 
^ legal arena revealed deeper leveb of Am^can ^ 
racism to most activist Black people* And the fnistration 
and anger that exploited in otiier cities, where more 
graphic conditions of iK)verty, alienation, and 
political deceit existed, touched a wellspring in the lives 
of some Black Minnesotans* 

The "Black Power" movement of the 1960's had a 
si>oradic^appearance in the political lives of some Black 
Minnesotans. A new style of rhetoric and action was 
introduced. A tempo of life witnessed through the media 
and borrowed from other urban centers generated a 
quest for "Black Pride" and "Black Dignity" which grew 
out of the theme of "Black Power." To some, human 
rights became more important than civil rights. 
New styles of leadership came from every quarter of the 
Black comiminity.^me established ministers and 
civic leaders joined the chorus of "telling it like it is." But 
mostly the new thrust came from younger less 
conventional persons, many of whom were new arrivals. 

During the time of "militant" protest, the Black 
community abounded with personalities who believed In 
confrontation and creative tension. Some of the 
names represent flashes of instant and short-lived 
activism. Others have played a more sustained role. The 
redoubtable Matt Eubanks, a man passionately devoted to 
Black freedom, led a short-lived movement in North 
Minneapolis called the People's Co-op. His style and tactics 
^ alarmed many, including Blacks. His political work, 
as a catalyst for social diahge, fell short of gaining 
community support, even though many thoughtful peopk 
would agree that his role was a necessary one. 
Eubanki? has sEce^leffMinnesola. Other activists of 
differing but militant political persuasions rode the crest 
J 31ack power. Reverend Stanley King for a time 



was probably the most visible and active Black minister 
of the Twin City commimity. In addition to his gift 
as a "real preacher," he has displayed remarkable ability 
as an organizer. He founded Sabathani Baptist Chiurch 
in South Minneapolis, and was the j^iain sparkplug 
in bringing the Opportunities Industrialization Centers 
(OJ.C.) mo\^ement to Minnesota. Reverend King is 
presentiy minister of a thriving Christian fellowship in 
St PauL Activists such as BiU English and Ron Edwards 
have acted as models for operating in important 
positions of the corporate world, and they remain 
responsible to Black interests. English and Edwards 
remain among the most imceasing critics of social injustice 
in the community as a whole. i 

The activism of the 1960's brought about new 
organizations that grew out of crisis. The most notable 
of these organizations ^ire **The Way" itx North 
Minneapolis and the Inner City Youth League in^t P^iuL 
The Way is located on Plymouth Avenue y/hete ^ 
sporadic violence took place during the summers of 1366 
and 1967. Under the leadership of Syl Davis this 
organization made serious efforts to generate-a-- <^ . 
consciousness of cultmre and pride among Blacks. 
Pragmatically, The Way attempted to rrieet the needs of 
people on every level — cultural, social, and 
political. Perhaps this overzealous effort to do good was 
the Reason for its inability to survive as a creative 
forcje in the Black commimity. 
f ' 

In 1968, shortly after the founding of The Way, a / . 
similar organization stirf aced in St. Paul. The Inner City 
Youth League was spearheaded by two energetic 
yoimg men in the persons of Bill Wilson and Robert 
Hickman. The experiences of the Inner City Youth 
League were less traimiatic than The Way, and it has 
managed to survive as a vital part of promoting 
Black culture in the Black community. Its creative arts 
program is a truly indigenous effort. 

Jean Cooper, as editor*publish^er of the Minne<^poli9 
OhBerver/St. Paul Sun, was courageous and consistent 
in njaking an "honest fight for an honest principle.'^ Her 
appi'oach to chronicling social and political problems and 
the cultural events of the Black commimity filled a 
much needed void. She has championed the cause of less 
visible Blacks in her commimity. There were, of 
course, many unsung individuals and organizations that 
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made contributions to the consciousness of Blacte in 
ICnnesot^, and they helped to champion a historic cause 
long overdue. Hi^y^ marched and sang, and offered 
responsible criticisms of the inequality of opportimity in 
their commxmity. 

An Epilogue 

Some things have changed f orBlacks in Minnesota, 
and'some things have remaineothe same. There 
has been progress, but that progrks has been relative In 
some instances the resistance to Black progress is 
more pronounced than ever. 

Look where you will, and yoU will find Black faces. 
In political and social life, individual Black persons have 
met whatever challenges have faced them. In political 
. life, the likes of Katie McWatt, Harry Davis, and 
Ehner Childress have served as g^d models for working 
with the system, and remaining relevant. In 1963, ^ 
Katie McWatt came within an j^yelash of getting elected 
to the St. Paul City Council. Today, as a worker vdth 
the St. Paul Urban League, she is one of the Black 
commimity's most dependable persons. Harry D^vis 
became the first'Slack to run for Mayor of Minneapolis. 
This gentleman has served in many capacities as a 
' representative of the Black community. He was elected 
president of the Minneapolis School Board, and served as 
the chairmm of the Urban Coalition. Elmer Childress 
is the director of veteran^- affairs. Black peoplfe now sit on 
the boards of some of the state's most prestigious 
learning institutions: Mrs. Charles Johnson, who is also a 
longtime community activist, was formerly an instructor 
in the Afro-American Studies Department of the 
University of Minnesota, and a member of its Board 
of Regents; Joyce Hughes Smith at Carleton College, 
and also a law professor at tjljeNUniversity of Minnesota; 
Mary Lou Williams at Augsburg College; and , . ; 
John Warder, at Macalester, who is also the president 
of the First Plymoutk Natiojial Bank in Minneapolis. 

For the first time since 1898, two Blacks have been 
elected to th6 State Legislature in the persons of 
Robert Lewis and Ray Pfeasant. There is a very viabl^ 
Black middle class in the Twm City community and 
nearly, every state school of -higher learning now has 
Black ^dents. Blacks arte servmg in various capacities of 
O brain-based industries oi Honeywell, IBM, and 
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Control Data. They are serving in the various media 
of print, visual and auditory, but things ards^arely ever 
w^t they seem. 

Despite the description of this apparent W)oth and 

even surface in hinnan progress,.there r^aa^ms an 

uneven bottom. While ahtost all vestiges of legally 

sanctioned racial discrimination have been eliminated 

from the American social scene, there still rpiiwW the 

residuals of history, custofiis, and human eniofem. And it 

appears that imtil the American socid system finds 

a key to creating new himian vallies, ihe problems in 

hximan relations deriving from race and culture 

will persist Racism is*a problem in American society, 

and I submit that problems are something to be 

solved. America, in effect, has become a problem-solving^ 

cxilture. There remains only a question of will, and, 

herb as elsewhere, where there is a will, there .is a' way! 

And the way is through an appreciation and 

understanding of human culture, both as a tuaiversal and 

particular phenomenon, by educators. Interculttiral ^ 

appreciation must take precedence over cultural 

asSmilation. Culture is the key. It is the key to 

tmderstanding the diversity in himian life and, until we 

accept ourselves and this reality, we will continue to ^ ^ 

wallow in a value system which denies an essential part • 

of our own hvunanity — to wit: 
*^ 

For If I am not for myself 
Then, who will be for me? ^ 
But if I am for myself alone 
\ Then what good am I? 

And if not now, when? 
Andif notyou, who? 
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A Representative Ethnic Viewpoint 

The Mexican American in Minnesota 



Sam Hernandez 
'Mexican American Constfltant 
Urban Affairs 
• St Paul Public Schools 



. Xhe past, present, and futtzre of the Mexican Americaxi 
started and has contiiiued in the American 
hemisphere. Originally a purVblooded Indian, he, along 
With all the other Pre-Columbian Indian tribes of 
the Americas, was the very first American. It is only 
just that his destiny shines as brightly as that of the 
Anglo society that came to rule so much later. 

A Mexican American is a person of many faces. He 
could be a redent immigrant from Mexico looking forward 
to citizenship. He could already be a naturalized 
citizen. He could be a native-bom American. All are 
Mexican Americans because they or their forefathers 
came from modem-day Mexico or from forefathers who 
lived in the old Southwest that was once a part 
of old Mexico. With the coming of Cortez (1520), the ^ 
Mexican Indian of Mayan and Aztec greatness 
intermarried tvith the Spanish. Soon other tribes also 
mixed with the Spanisli Conquistadbres. These new 
people came to be known as ^'mestizos" (men of mixed 
blood). The Spaniards and the mestizos then came to the 
Southwest under the leadership of Coronado (1540) 
and still later Onate (1595). By this tipe the mestizo had 
further mixed with the Prieblo, Apache, Navajo, 
Comanche, and other Southwestern Indian tribes. So 
today, with more and more Anglo blood in his veins, the 
Chicano is indeed a man of many faces. 

The term '^Mexican American" is used to deal With 
these people.who c^ call themselves Spai:ush American, 
Hisp^no, Latino, La Raza, Spanish, Chicano, and so 
on. The term "Chicano" is used interchangeably in the 
hope that it will evoke the spirit of La Raza and 
Chicarii^Q in all Mexican Americans:^ actual 
O _ ticipation or suppprtivehess in La Raza movement 
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which seeks more justice and service and eqiial 
citizenship with all other Ameri6Sns« 

There have been four basic migrations of Mexican 
Americans intp the United States: during Coronado's and 
Onate's colonization, the 1910 Mexican Revolution, 
and World Wars I and EI. Each migration brought 
a million or more Chicanos.^Today th^^e are close to 14 
million Mexican Americans in the United States. 
I am one of them. ' - ' * 

We came to find a New Wt^rld, to escapie the ravages of 
civil war, or to fill Ae^abor nfeeds of this coimtry 
during the two world wars. We came to stay or to perform 
a ''temporary" labor service as hracerqp (men who 
work with their hrazos or arms). To this day over 
a million of us roam this country as migrants performing ' 
"temporary" service in America's seasonal 
agricultural and citrus crops. In Minnesota, "for example, 
iialf pf its resident and noiucesident Chicano 
population "temporarily" serving the Minnesota 
fanners are migrants! One can see what a travesty history 
has played on us. Here are many of us today on oxir 
hands and knees earning less than $1,000 a year 
harvesting crops for the Anglo farmer — ^'harvesting the 
very crops we originally contributed to America! - 
All too often we have to work humbly as farmhands or 
sharecroppers on Southwestern land Ranted to us 
forever by the 1850 Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo as a 
result of the Mexican American War — lands swindled 
out of our hands by legalistic maneuverings 
of unscrupulous businessmen and congressmen. 

Not all of us continue to look for farm labor. In fact, 
today over-SO per cent of us are urbaiytes. 
. Unfortunately, far too. many of us are "ghettoized" as 
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well But this was not the case of Luis Garzoix 

. \ 

Luis Garzon, possibly the first Mexican American to 
^settle in Minnesota (in 1886), was a professionkl 
musician, an oboe mayer who came with an orchest^ 
from Mexico Cijty4c^|rf orm in the Twin Cities. 
He staye d on, playing wiSflPtlRl^linneapolis SytAphoAy _ 
and other local groups. Years later, when other • \ 
Mexican Americans had come to Minnesota, Luis Garzon 
opened up a small Mexican grocery in the West si^e ; 
harrio of St Paul. This colonia soon made him one of their 
first leaders* 

By 1907 Minnesota was growing sufficient sugar beeis 
to warrant the construction of a sugar beet factory j 
in Chaska which brought increasing ntmibers of j 
Mexican Americans to Minnesota. The meat packing firms 
also began to encourage Chicano migrants to take a i 
cbsmce on year-roimd work in the imskilled labor foi^cel 
News about lurban employment spre^ad to Texas 
and before long more and more Tejanot (Chicanos from 
Texas) and Mexican war refugees came to the "flats" 
of the West Side. Some went to Miimeapolis. By now the 
truck farming industry, particularly the potato 
industry in Hollandale (Freeborn Coimty) and in the 
Red River VaUey, was also attracting Chicano labor. Soon 
railroads and other factories were employing ; 
Chicanos. j 

The shortage of labor caused by World War I again 
created the impetus for Chicano migration into 
Miimesota. By 1920 there were seventy or more 
permanent Mexican American families in St Paul T&e 
sugar beet industry was by now a large scale 
operation. Sugar refineries were built in East Grand 
Forks, Moorhead, and Crookston« Each year more and 
more Chicanos got off the migrant path and settled , 
into an tirbanized colony, generally in St. Paul, promoting 
an wban life style in general and a Mexican life style ^ 
in particular. The families remained ^lose and separate 
from the community at large. TheiVextended family lines 
kept meeting their social needs,»/I^eir ethnic culture - 
and traditions, along with th^ Spanish language, kept 
them ethnically homogeneous and content. By 
1930 there were over four hiuidred Mexican Americans 
living in the city. Children attended school and 
many looked to social and religious institutions for special 
services. Some of those services became available* 
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The Neighborhood House offe 
job leads, and so on. InlSfe^ agi 
others started a Chicano meh^ c 
Society. Like today's coimierp^ 
(League of United Latin Aineric 
Speaking Culture Club, an^the 
Hjrfebrate Mexican Independeno 
' Anahuac Society was to rejoice : 
culture and raise money to help 
need. In 1930 the Mission of I 
became the paramoimt 
center for the Mexican Amezjica 
it is a fimdamental part of oiu: li 
other institution, encouraged t 
as permanent residents. By 1937 
approximately 2,000 Chicanos w 
them in Miimesota. 

The World War H labor short! 
States to import febor from MSi 
importations were meant to be a 
but they lasted twenty-two year 
more than anjrthing else, the ne€ 
fruits and vegetables were to gel 
ffistoiy provedjhe Chicano to b 
service. His natural love of nattu 
to deal with nature's elements ai 
him this nation's major seasonal 
and harvester. For these servic^ 
, deserves more than he gets. It is 
work he dreads. It is the condiiic 
anonymity, migrancy, poor Jious 
long working hours,^d low paj 
of precognition of, or thanks for, 
George McGovem put it this /w 

Migrants serve everyone and 1 
our nation as strangers. They i 
their labor is .completed. Exile 
exist without the basic necessi 
has toiled longer with leti mi 
of justice. ' 

The Bracero Movement, to im 
labor, lasted from 1942 tald65. C 
Mexican nationals ^caini^i^JM^ 
the Minnesota Valley ^nd Fairmj 
companies; 350 of the thousand 
supplement the regular Chicano j 
1946, f oiu: thousand hraceros wei 
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well But this was not the case of Luis Garzon. 

LiUis Garzon, possibly the first Mexican American to 
fettle in Minnesota (in 1886) , was^ professional 
musician, an oboe player who came with an orchestra 
fr om M ex ico City t o perf orm in Twin Cit ies, 
Hfe stayed on> playing mth theliiIinneapoM;^^®BhggjL 
and other local groups. Years later, when other 
> Mexican Americans had come to Minnesota, Luis Garzon 
Opened up a small Mexican grocery in the West side 
batrii^ of SU FauL This colonia soon made him one of their 
first leaders. 

By 1907 Minnesota was growing'suflScient sugar beets 
to wiirrant the co3astni<Aiop of JusilfflLfegSlfes^ 
In Chaska^^hich brought increasing nimibew of 
Mexican Americans to Minnesota The meat packing firms 

^ also began to encourage Chicano migrants to take a 
chance on year-round work in the unskilled labor f orce, 
Ne^vs tabout inrban employment spread to Texas 
and before long more and more Tcjanos (Chicanos from 
Texas) and Mexican war refugees came to the "flats" 
of the West Side, Some went to Minneapolis. By now the 
truck fanning industry, particularly the potato 
industry in HoUandale (Freeborn County) and in the 
Red River Valley, was also attracting Chicano labor. Soon 
railroads and other factories were employing 

V , Chicanos. ' 

^'Nlhe shortage of labor caused by World War I again 
created the impetus for Chicano migration into 
Bffinnesbta. By 1920 there were seventy or more 
perman^t Mexican American families inr St. PauL The 
sugar beet industry was by now a large scale 
operation.. Sugar refineries were built in East Grand 
Forks, Moorhead, and Crookston. Each year more and 
more Chicano^ got off the migrant path and settled 
into an urbanized colony, generally in St. Paul, promoting 
an urban life style in general ^nd a Mexican life style 
in particular. The families remained close and separate 
from the community at large. Their extended family lines 
kept meeting their social needs. Their ethnic culture 
and traditions, along with their Spanish language, kept 
them ethnically homogeneotxs and, content. By 
1930 there were over four hundred Mexican Americans 
living in the city. Children attended school and 
many looked to social and religious institutions for special 
^-"srviccs. Some of those services became available. 
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The Neighborhood House offered English, recreation, 
job leads, and so on. In 1924, aging Luis Garzon and 
others started a Chicano men's club called the Anahuac 
Society. Like today's counterparts such as LULAC 
(League of United Latin American Citizens), the Spanish 
Speaking Cultiire Club, and the committees to-- - 
^p1pV>rflf ajgfe3^^ the main object of the 

Anahuac Society W£g^tg^|j^to^ 
cultture and raise money to help fell^wcountrsanen in 
need. In 1930 the Mission of Oiu* Lady of Guadalupe 
became th^ paramount social, educational^ fmd reli^otis 
center for the Mexican American St. Paulites. To this day, 
it is a fundamental part of oiu* lives. It, more than any 
otherJns tit^tion ^ enc otroged the Chicanos to settle 

Ltwo-thirds of our 
appi'oximately 2,000 Chicanos were natiye bom, many of 
them in Minnesota. . . ^ 

The World War n labor shortage required the United 
States to import labor from Mexico. These 
importations were meant to be a temporary war measure^ 
but they lasted twenty«^tw<ryearfli T bV C 0" fil!?P adK--^ 
more than anything else, the need for migrant labor if 
fruits and vegetables were to get to American tables. 
History proved the Chicano to be the best agent for this 
ser^ce. His natural love of natxne and his inherent ability 
to deal with natin^'s etements and its produce make 
him this nation's major seasonal^&op caretaker 
and harvester. For these services the Mexican American 
deserves more than he gets. It is |iot so much the / 

anonymity, migrancy, poor housing, erratic" , , 

long working hours,'and low pay, in addition to the lack 
of recognition of, or thanks for, the service.^Senator 
George' McGovem put it this way: 

Mignnta serve everyone and belong to^nq qnjQjThejf trftvel 
ourliation ms strangers. They are unwantedlilter 
; tfieir labor Is ^comnieted. Exilef in their own land, they 
' exist without the oasic necessities of life ... no one 
has toiled longer with lesa reward; no one^ in niore need 
of justice. # 

The Bracero Movement, to import temporary farm 
labor, lasted from 1942 to 1965. One thousand " 
Mexican nationals came to Minnesota in 1943 to work in 
the Minnesota Valley and Fairmont canning * 
companies; 350 of the thousand went to the beet fields to 
supplement the regular Chicano migrant i^bor* By 
1946, four thousand htaceroM were comini; aimually* The 
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Spanish surname in Minnesota w& becoming more 
common^ - - ^ ' 

By 1947, thirteeir Minnesota canneries were using - 
Chicane aiid Bracero labor. By then, more than *^ 
415 Chicano children were enrolled in \)ie St. Paul 
elementary and secondary schools. By 1950 over four 
thousand Mexican Americans had permanent homes in 
the city. There were also Cljicftnds^living in Minneapolis, 
Albert Lea, Chaska, Moorhead, Owatonna, Blue 
^ Earthj^ Wells,^Easton, D^v^in, Winnebago, Austin, 
Hollandale, and Fairmont . ^ ' 

^ Hie need for migrant education became more and more 

apparent By 1946 the Minnesota chusxhes were 

^ offering education to the migrant children* By the 

toid-60*s, federal funds imder Title I -w^ere'used to provide 

education for migrant children. DUripg the stmimer 

of 1972, fourteen migrant centers served approximatdy y 

2,144 cl^dren* Biunnesota's record is much better than ' - 

J that of other states in the nation. Still, many 

Chicano children ^e still npt being reabhed. For example,, 

in 1967 there were^OO,QOO migrant children and^^qnly ^ 

40,000 were attending migrant schools. 

♦ 

Modem technology and automation do not diminish 
the need for migrant labor^In 1960, for example, . 
about 10,000 migrants came to MinnesotJu in 1970, about 
13,000 were recorded as workers. Add to that the > 
nonworkers (children, elders, shicj women) and th^ 
number ihcre^es to about 17,000. 

Public education is becoming more aware that schbols 
have failed to m'eet^the needs of the bilingual, " ^ . 
bicultural child, ^The melting pot ideology has not 
produced a climate' in which all citizeAs are accepted on 
'the basis of individuM worth. No longer is a monolingual, 
monbcultural society acceptable.^ School program^ 
mu^ include bilingual and bicultinraX education in order 
to'be more responsive to the needs of Spanish 
speaking people. Almost 60 per cent of La Raza people * 
still ^eak Spanish. And with the niedian age of 
&f dbdcan Americans 19 as compared to 30 for the Anglos, 
their numbers are increasing faster. The Mexican ^ ^ 
American averages only nine years of education as 
\ * i20tnpared to'bv€t»eIeyen for the Anglb. About 35 per cent 
of the adults are illiterate as compared to five per cent ' 
^> 'tte Anglo- But the gap £5 closmg, especially in " ' 
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Minnesota. The Chicanos have continued to settle in 
Miimesota largely .bec£(iise both the employment , 
; and educational dimate have been good when compared f ^ 
Jto some other stattes, ^ , - , ! 

The Mexican American population now includes 
many membei:s of the middle class^ Many live in St Piaul, 
Minneapolis, Crystal, Bumsville, and Albert Lea; 
St Paul's West Side still ha^the largest concei\tration 
of Chican6s in the state with about 9,000. HuSnboldt ffigh , 
School has a student body made up oi about eighteen 
per cent Chicano;^. Roosevelt Elenxentary and Junior -EB^ 

^ Schools, located in the Chicano "flats,^* have 55 per cent 
of the elementary and 37 p^^cent of the junior f 
hi^ enrollment Mexican 'Amei;lcan, The area has two 
other elementary schools, with {he Chicano percez4age 

' of their enrollment fifteen per cent 'for Cherokee ' 
and twenty-fiix per cant for RiVerview. 

Thus, of the total enrollment of 2.905 for these five 
s sdiools, 717 are Chicano students,* rfiaking up 
twenty-five per cent of the coUectiye West Side student 
body .^e post-high training future ior the approximately 
forty Chicanos graduating from Hinnboldt is very 
« bri^t, for, over 90 per cent of them are beaded 
for vocational or college training. Still the number who 
graduate is very lovf when compared with the total 
number enrolled. For example, HtunWdt, the only West 
Side High School, has graduated approximately . , 
215 seniors annually for the past five years. If education 
had been equally relevant for both the Anglo and'Chicano 
. groups then 25 per cent of the graduating seniors I 
should have been Chicano. Yet ther6 were only an 
ayer^ge of thirty Chicano graduates per year for the 
five-year period. This means that about forty-five per cent 
of the Chicanos did not graduate. What can be don^ 
to encourage more Chicano students to graduate? Qnly a 
curriculum more relevant to the Chicano will keep 
him in school through graduation* 

^ Along with the recent human relations programs, tod 
the Chicano mo vjement, our growing Chicano , 
population is causing a growing awareness of our needs* 
Canning companies have caused Chicanos to settle 
in St. James, Madelia, Butterfield, Winnebago 
and Blue Earth; meat packing firms apd foundries in 
Alb^rl Lea and Austin; processing plants in * 
Pehcan Rapids^ WiUnaar, XitchiSeld, and Altura. So, ihext^ 
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are probably 17,000 resident Minnesota Chicanes. Add 
thp annual peak of 17,000 migrants, and there are, 
anmially, 34,000 Chicanes m the.state. The 
St Paul schools, with 1,688 Chicano students, have ^ 
fourteen Spanish sumamed teach^, social workers and 
one consxillant. It is hoped that the sincerity of such 
programs as human relations, quality education, 
Intercultural education, equal opportunity emplojmient, 
aflBrroative ^ctiori, desegregation, and so on, will 
* reap a sufficient harvest to open more avenues for the 
2i£nnesota Mexican American educatpr. 

, The Chicai>o is also becoming part of the college 
campus life. There are minority centers m a nimiber 6£ 
colleges today: the University of Minnesota, Dxiluth; . 
Moorhead State Cpllege; Mankato State College; 
St Cloud State College; and Macalester College, StPauL 
The University of Minnesota ^vas'one of the ifetion's 
first to establish a Cinc^no Studies Departmentrliuch 
credit for th£s must go to such Chicano pressure groups 
as the Latin Liberation Frpnt and the Brown Berets. 

The future is hopeful for the Chicahos. A lot will 
depend on the willingness of the donflnant society to 
accept the cultural differences of the Chicanes arid their ' 
inastence that they cannot and will net "melt" into » 
a pot; that ^ese differences indeed add to the diversity 
so imperative for a nation to remain innovative and 
responsive to change. 

The larger Mexican American commimity is in the 
process of i^pid cultural transition, wherein most 
individuals are acquiring a mixed Anglo Mexican culture, 
while smaller numbers are marrying into or otherwi^ 
being absorbed into the dominant Anglo society. Ao , 
unfortunate aspect.of this process is that extremely 
valuable Mexican' traits are being lost, such as the strong 
extended family system, respect for the elders, respect 
for authority, and the tendency toward mutual aid.»pther 
losses include the use of the Spanish language, 
artistic and musical traditions, folk dances, and fine - " 
cooking. Such values as emphasis on warm interpersonal 
relationships tend to be replaced by what many 
critics suggest are the lowest common denominatpr of 
mat^alistic, acquisitive; conformist traits more 
often foimd m the Anglo. Charles Reich, in his Greening 
of America, says that the^ Neatest single loss of the 
American mainstream population has been its ydllingness 
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are probaWy 17,000 resident Miimfesota Chicanos. Add 
the annual peak <^ 17^000 migrants, and there are, 
annually, 34,000[ Chicanqs in the state. The 
St Paxil schools, with 1,688 Chicano students, have 
fourteen Spanish sunxamed teachfsrs, social workers and 
one considtant It is hoped that tl^e. sincerity of such 
progra^ns as human relations, qxiality education, 
intercultural education^ equal opportunity employment, 
aflBrmative action, desegregation, and so on, will 
•reap a sufficient harvest' to open more avenues for the 
Minnesota LJexican American educator. 

The Cljicano is also hecoming part of tl^e college 
campus life. There are minority centers in a number of 
cdleges today: the University of Minnesota, Duluth; 
Moorhead State College; Mai^tato State College; 
St Cloud State College; and Macalester College, St Paid. 
The XJnlversity of Minnesota was one of the nation's 
first to establisli a Chdcano Sadies Department/Much 
' credit for this must go to such Ghicano pressure groups ^ • 
as the Latin Liberation Front and^the Brown Berets. 

The future is. hopeful ior the Chicaiios. A lot will 
depend on the willingness of the dominant society to * 
accept the cultural differences of the CWca^itos and their 
insistence that they cannot and will not "m^t" into 
a pot; that these differences indeed add to the diversity 
so imi>erative for a nation to xremaTi) inpoyative and 
jesponsive'to change. * 

y • The larger Mejdcan American community isjn the 
process of rapid cultural transition, wherein most 
individuals are acquiring a mixed Anglo Mexican culture, 
while smaller numbers are marrying into or otherwise 
being absorbed into the' dominant Anglo society.* An 
unfortunate aspect of this process is that extremely 
valuable Mexican tr^ts are being lost, such as the strong 
extended family system, respect for the elders, respect 

' * for authority, and the tendency toward mutufial aid. Other 
losses include |he use of the Spanish language, 
a^istic and musidal traditions, folk dances, and fine . • 
cpoking. Such values as emphasis on ^^ami interpex^oiiQl 
relationships tend to be replaced by what monf 
critics suggest are the lowest common denominator ht 
inaterialistic, acquisitive, conformist traUs more ^ 
often found in the Anglo. Charles Reich, in his^Greening 
oj America, says that the greatest single loss of the » 
O American mainstream population has been its willingness 
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to give up the identity of the in^vidual — to become, 
robots to the msachine — to be vali^ only as units 
of production* That this is hapi>ening to the Chifcanos is* 
largely a result of the fact that many Mexican American 
graduates of the public schools feel ambivalent about 
their own self-identity, self -concept, and their j^idtural 
values. They have been deprived of a chance to * 
learn about the best of the Mexican heritage, and, at the 
sanae tinle,'hkve been in e£Fect told to become- . 
Anglicized. They tend, therefore, to drift into the 
dominant society without being able to make sotmd value 
judgments based upon cross-ctdtinral sophistication. 

Nonetheless, the Chicano community considered in its 
entirely is a vital, functioniifg societal imit with * 
considerable ability to determine its own futute course of 
development. It may well sGcceedlin developing a 
reasonably stable bicxzltxiral and bilingual tradition whidi 
may prove attractive to many Anglos^ In any case, it is 
clear tkat the proxmjity, of Mexico wiU ensure a 
continual flo^ of Mexiban cxiltural influences across the 
horder and the Mexican' American commimity , as a ^ 
bicultural population, will not soon disappear.- 
#» • * 

Education must learn to face the issue of seeking ^tter 
'^biased, educational and social solutions for Jthe ^ 
Chicano. The Mexican ^merica6i could be educated in his 
own cultxire, usmg'uijbiased history, and the contributions 
which he can offer to society. It is important to teach 
the Mexicah ^American 1;^e skills and knowledge he needs 
to function well in the society in which he lives while 
at the sam^ time preserving and enriching his own unique 
cultural heritage. The system can give him the* tools 
hy which he can build his own ladder to a brighter 
future — with grace, dignity, pride, and a sense 
of achievement. We arfe among the most proud yet most ^ 
deprived Americans. We ask that w^o longer be denied 
equal citizenship. * ^ 

- The late Robert. kehnedy 'said this: ^ * * 

* All of ui,>from the wealthiest and mffst povnerful of lAen 
N to the weakeA an^ hungriest of children, sh^ one precious 
ppssesslm: The "name Ameriqani^t is not>easy to knjW 
whal '^hat i^eans. But in part to be an American means to 
have been an otftcast and a stranger, to have come ' 
to (tip exiles* cotmtry» and to know that he wh^ denies the 
outcast and stranger among tu at the moment also Jcxiies 
' > AiAwdca* . " ' ^ ^ \ 
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A Representative Ethnic ^Viewpoint 

The Chinese Americans in Minnesota 

Rev. Stephen p. rr8iii,BJ).,M.Th. ' ' -'Z 

Bom Canton, China, 1934 * . * 

Edn c ated m China, Hon^ Kong, and the Unit^' 

States H '* *' ' 1 

Shiee 1969, Assistant BCnister at the Westmintier \ 

Preshjrtierian Choidbi, MBnueapoIis > \ 
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Th e Chinese in the United States are a comparatively 
spiall minority group. In fact, the term "minority" 
was not ajiplied to the Chin^ American in the political 
sense until a few^ years ago. iNeyertheless, the Chinese 
in the United States are v^ry mqch a part of American 
society, for.the first Chines^ came to this country 
almosttwo hundred years ago. They have contributed 
their pari in the Ijuilding of mis country and are' . 

igly aware of their role with rights and privileges 



mcrea 
as citizens 



I of this coimtry. 



Before going into a brief I 
Minnesota^ it is useful to knc 
O „t the Chinese in Americ 
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tory of the Chinese in* 
' a few basic facts 
ihisttory; , 



Chrofio/ogy. 
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]?1rst re<5ord 0^ Chinese in the eastern United States 
(three Chin»^amon9 a crew of seamen 
abandoned ^i^^tiniore). 

1820 first official re<^^C^ Chinese 

Forty-three ixmnigrants wcrt recorded before 18tt 



1841 

1850 
1852 

1866 

1870 

1870 
1878 



The Chinese'poptijiation in San Francisco rolK ' 
sharply, from less than four ip 1848 to 789 ^ 
tal849. <^ • 

Chinese population rose to 401^ in'San Frandso). . 

Twenty thousand C^^nes^ were recorded in 
California, Many of .them were labbrers. ^ , ^ ^ 

The first Chinese laborers were hired to work'on* ^ 
the transcontinental railroad.- . ! \*. * 

A SaU Francisco oi^dinanceprohibited people from 
working in the streets with a pole ovfer their. : 
ahoiJders to carry thhigs, fixe usual mannei: by* 
which the Chinese carried ^heir jgoods. ' * 

Chinese were sent to Massachusetts, to break 
strikes. 

The second California constitution proVided*that 
no Chinese could become naturalized citizens; « 
no Calif onua corporation could hire Chinese; no 
Chinesecould be hired for public work except 
for puiiahinent; any Chinese could be removed 
beyond th^ cit^ limits of any city oi;town in 
California. \ , ' • ' 
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1881 



1882 



190O 



1^ 



California Governor' Parkins profclaimed March 4 a 
legal holiday for anti-Chinese demonstrations.^ 

The Chinese Excluaon Act passed This 
law was the oilmination of a .series of local * 
anti-Chinese laws, even though most had been 
declared unconstitutional in test oasesin 
lower courts, 

Chinese in Hawaii were forbidden' to enter the 
ni^inland. • ' * - 



The Chinese Exclusion Act was extended 
indefinitely. . ^^ 

192<?. llie Chinese American- pop^llation had declined 
from 132,000 to 51,639. - 

1924 The Asian Exclusion Act provided for' the total, 
exclusion of all^aliens ineligible for 
dtizenship. Wives of were no longer 
admitted* 

" 1943 * 'Jhd^Chinese^clu^on' Act repealeii_and a 
qubta of 103 a year was set , . ^^ , ^^^^ 

1957' Th«Nobel Priz^ ii Physics w&s^pwar^e^ to 
Tsting-Dao Lee and Chen-Ning-Yang. 

1968 The natio?iar^9rigins quota system ior immigration 
was repealfed as of July 1, 1968. , ^ 

1973 Smcel965. more than 1QO,0OO Chinese have come 
to the United States as immigrapts. Presently; ' 
there are approximately 400,000 Chinese In the 
Uni^ States of America. 

The Pioneer Chinese Minnesotan 

Why did the Chinese come to Minnesota? The Chinese 
who came to Miiinesota before 1900 were ixien of 
ijiscertiment wha desired the fruits of democratic living 
denied' them in many areas of the Ear West. There 
tl^ey hfifd been forced to live in se^eg^ted parts of cities 
and to suffer outburists of violenc^. Theyswere 
looking for a place where people would give them more 
than lip service to the basid principles of the 
. Constitution. Miimesotd mi^t be such a spot. 

The exact identity of the first Chinese to come to 
Minnesota is not knoWn. Ihe earlie^ record of Chinese 
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in Minnesota Was f oimd in the i 
24, 1876: "A delegation, consist 
heathen chinee' has located in '. 
up in the Vashee' business***/: 

According to the MMneopoIij 
1878: "Another Chinese L^tuiid 
this city, which makes three in 

Two more passage from loca 
«and ISSO's-reveat how the pione 
Minn^tans were treated: , • 

people xd St Paul can^t • 
should fret so nmdx'about tht 
conduct themselves bit ffie^ot 
' puMiing Ibeir avocatioQS in It; 
Give the^Orientili a dtano»^ 
they may yet do on ^ecticm da 
natiooality?'' ' \ 

^ A passage translated from th( 
Po«ten.of September 24, 1889^ p 
regarding Minnesota law and tl 

•*A peculiar Svrinkle' in thelai 
wa^discovered Recently. Jud^ 
r^fvsed the 'second papet^ for 
hkve conae here £rom San I^nt 

, his dedfion on i Ihw passed bj 
diptates that iieilher state nor i 
Ghiilese to dtizenship.'-^ut the 
dedaratipn of Ihtent ta becomi 
gaining QuT rigl^t t6 yoie/fhd a 

* Plough denied dtizenship, maj 

In January, 1877, a Mr. Wong 
Twin Cities to lecture on "Dom 
According to a local newspaper^ 
succesful visit and waiSjV^ell rea 

"Wo^ Chin Foots now xn 
MimieapoUs and il our dtizena 
wilto^ess to attend, he will l^i 
D<Anestic Life in Cliina.' He is 
as II curiosity.'* 

**Ht [Wong^Chin Foo] had ano 
evening and In rettim he ga^e 
of Chinese life. The aydlence 
qui^ • There ik noigahisayiti] 

Sleifs^nt natuna^tftU^r and thi 
itensbly injferblting and novel 
^ ^ ^ (tfinnee 

• 
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1881 CaUfornia Governor t'arkinspi^laime^ 

legal holiday for anti-C|iinese demonstrations. 

1SB2 The OiineseExdusion Act was passed This 
, \ law was the ailmination of a series of local* 
anti-Chine^ laws, even though most had been 
declared imconstit^tional in test cages in 
"lov^er-cQurt^ 

1900 Chinese in Hawaii were forbiddm to enter the 
mainland. 

1*02 . The Chinese Exclusion Act was extended 
indefinitely. 

1^0 . The Chinese American population had declined 
from 132,000 to 61,639. 

1924 The Asian Exclxmon 4ct prpvided for the total 
exclusion of idl^i^'hieligible for. 
citizen^p.'jWives of aliens were no longer ^ 
admitted - 

1943 ' The Chinese Ebcclusion Act was repealed and a 
.quota of 105 a year was set. 

1957 The Nobel Prize in>Physics was awarded to 
. Tsimg-Dao Lee and Chen-Ning Yang. 



1968 The national ongins quota system for immigration 
was repealed as of July 1, 1968. * ."^^ - < 

1973 Since 1965, more thai^lO0,000 Chinese have come 
to tbiB United States as immigrants. Presently, 
there are approximately 40ff,000 Chinese in the 
United States' of America. ^ 

fh$ Pioneer Chinese Minttes6tan 



jh Minnesota w^ found in the StiUv>ater Gazette of May 

1876: "A delegation, consisting of three of the 
*heathen chinee* has located in Minneapolis, and opened 
up in the Srashee' business." * 

According to the Minneapolis Tribune of July>3rTv 
1878: "Another Chinese Laundry has been established in 
this dty, v^ch makes three in all" 

Two more passages from local newspapers in ^he 1870*s 
and 1880's reveal how the ]pionea: Chinese 
Minnesotans were treated: < • 

people of St Paul can't see wiiy the Callfomians 
should fret wo muxii about ihe Chinede. In tfaix dty they ^ 
condxxct themaelves in the mod unexceptional manne r, - 
ptirsuing their avocations in a way that wins genertl respect 
Give the Orientali a chance — who knows whit good 
tbey may yet do on election days in ofbetting tome other 
nationality?" 

(Pioneer Prets, St Paul, May 31, 1876) 

A passage translated from the Svenska Anterikanska ^ * 
Pqttcn of September'24, 1889, printed the following 
regarding Minnesota law and the Chinese:' 

" **Apeculiar'wrinkle'lnthelawaof the State of Minnesota 
was dis<;overed recently. Jtxdge McCluer of Stillwater • 
refused the 'second papers' for citizenship to Chinese who' 
have coine here from San Frandtco. The judge bases 
' his decision on a law passed by the Congress ia 1882, vdiich 
dictates that neither state nor federal court ;shall admit 
Chinese to citizenship. But the state law requires only the 
declaration of Intent to become a citizen, as a provision for 
gaining the right to vote, and as a result these two Chinese, . 
though denied citizenship, may vote in any and all electionB.'*' 

In January, 1877, a Mr. Wong Chin Foo came to the 
Twin Cities to lecture on "Domestic Life in China" 
According to a local newspaper, Mr. Wong had a very 
succesful visit and was well received: 

'^ong Cl4n Foo Is just now making a great sensation in 
, V Minntopdis and if ottr dtizena will signify their 

willingness to attend, he will lecture here on the Subject of 
*Doniestlc jJit In China.' He la a gifted speaker, as well 
oi'curlosity." . ^ 

(Pionten Prets, St Paul, January 3, 1877) 

He tWong Chin Foo] had another large audience last 
\ evening and in rettim he gave It a mighty interesting sketch 
of Chinese life. The audience was sorry when he 
quit . . . There Is no gainsaying the fact that Mr* Wong is a 
' pleasant nattu^l talker and that he talks on matters 
Intensely Interesting and novel to the averaige American. . . . 

(MinneapoliM Tribune, January 5, 1877) 
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Geographic Distribution 

It is dijfficult io give an exact number of Chinese 
. residing in Minnesota. The United States census report 
for 1880 reveals that 24 Chinese lived in Minnesota'J 
in 1890 the number had increased to 551. In 1950, 
there were 720 Chinese iii Minnesota; by 1960 the number 
had reached 1^70. The 1370 census reported 2,500 
Chinese in th^ state. The greatly increased number in 
recent years was the result of th^ixepeal of the National 
Origins Quota System for immigration and thus allowed 
family members and rielatives to come to the United 
States. 

'■/^ ^ 

The Chinese Iflinnesotans are .almost entirely an xnrban 
group, with over ninety per cent of thepi living in 
the St Paul-Minneapolis area. Outside the Twin Cities, 
Chinese areto be found in AlBert Lea, Austin, 
Ehiluth, Fergus Falls, Howar^d Lake, Mankato, Moorhead, 
Rochester, St. Cloud, StillWater, and Virginia. The 
Chinese in smaller Mi^esota cbmmimities include cafe 
operators, teachers, erectors. 

Chinese Organizations 

Wherever Chinese people go they organize to 
perpetuate a set of social institutions and voluntary 
associations to fulfill their basic needs: The aim of these 
organizations is to provide mutual aid ^nd protection 
to the settlers and new inmiigrants. At the present 
time there are the Hip Sing, Wong Won Shan, Moy, and. 
* On Leong Associations. The Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce of Minnesota was formed two years ago'. All of 
theseorga^z^tions are situated in Minneapolis. Most 
Chinese businessmen belong to one oi* more of 
these organizations. Other Chinese organizations in 
the Twin Cities include the Chinese American 
Association, the Chinese Christian Fellowship, and the' 
Chinese Student Association. - , 

Chinese Restaurants in Minnesota 

One of the greatest contributions of the Chinese in 
MSimesota is the food busiiyoss. It is true that the 
Chinese make money from the restaurants they operate^ 
^ * But one should also know that most of the Chinese 
^ * iurants employ nonrphinese workers. The number 

ERIC ". ; 



of non-Chinese working at Chinese estab li s hm ents nmst . 
be in the himdreds. 

Today in Minnesota, Chinese food is commonly served 
in most homes, schoob, and restaurants. Chow 
mein and chop suey are as common as hamburgers and 
hot dogs. 

The Chinese started to operate restaiuants in the 
1890's and by the 1940's the C^iinese restaurants 
in Minnesota had increased to more than thirty. In 1973, 
there were more than seventy Chinese restaurs^ in 
Minnesota, with over sixty of these located in the greater 
St Paul-Minneapolis area. These restaurants range 
from husband and wife businesses for tak^ut orders 
only to large operations employing over two hxmdred 
people. Several of these re^itaurants are among the largest 
Chinese restaurants in the United States. Today, 
authentic Cantonese dishes as well as other Chinese 
dishes can,be ordered in Minnesota. 



Occupations and Education 

Until the 195j)'s, most Chinese in Minnesota were ; 
employed in Chinese-operated businesses. But 
this situation has changed. According to the United States 
census of 1960, eighteen per cent of the 
Chinese Americans are in professional or technical ^ 
occupations. In the population as a whole only twelve , 
per cent have professional occupations. In Minnesota, ^ * 
the number of Chinese holding professional occupations 
is even higher. It is estimated that in the Twin Cities * . 
' there are at least one hundred Chinese people who 
are professional job holders. They are imiversity 
professors, medical doctors, nurses, engineers, 
researchers, city planners, lawyers, accountants, business 
executives, technicians, and clergymen. In 1972, two * 
Chinese American young men were employed by the 
Minneapolis Fire Department as fire fighters. 

Besides the business and professional people, there are 
at least six hundred Chinese students in imiversities 
and colleges in Minnesota. Chinese children are found 
.today in the public elementary, junior^ and senior high 
schools. Public school teachers report that Chinese 
students are usually industrious and weU behaved. The 
excellent behavior of Chinese' children is thought lo 
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be attributable to their family life. Chinese American 
parents expect their children to be honest, diligent, ' 
obedient, and respectful of older members of their 
families, 

• The Chinese Americans feel very strongly about their 
cultural heritage. Whenever a Chinese community 
is large enough to support a Chinese language school, 
there will Be one. In 1921, a Chinese language school was 
set up in St. Paul to teach the children their native 
language and the classics of Chinese literature. Some 
parents even send their children back to China or 
Hong Kong for a year or two to obtain such an education. 
The St Paul school operated only a short time and., 
was discontinued, ^ 

. In January 1972, the Minnesota Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce and the Westminster Presbyterian 
Chmrch cosponsored and founded a Chinese language 
school with classes being held at the church. In 
the beginning, there were fifty students with one teacher. 
Now the school has increased to 85 students with 
three teachers. These students attend public schojob 
during the week and come to the language schooL 
on Saturday iA»mings. Instructicp inxjludes readijig, 
writing, Chinese culture and history. The students range 
from primary to college age. The teachers have been 
educated in either Hong Kong or Taiwan and the 
United States. Two of the teachers have graduatle degrees. 

PartfcipdffOft In Citizenship 

The old Chinese sajling "Within the four seas, all 
are brothers,'' reflects the attitude of Chinese toward the 
community and citizenship. In Minnesota, there is 
no record of any uiihappy relationship between, the 
Chinese community and the other racial groups. In fact, 
the Chinese in Minnesota have always actively 
sought good will among their neighbors by showing their 
friendliness. Hundreds of non-Chinese participate in 
the Chinese New Year celebration. Many Chinese 
Minnesotans hold important positions in civic and 
business orgahizlitions and are aware of their roles and' 
responsibilities as citizens. ^ 

Although the Chinese Ariiericans hayehad generally 
positive relations with other ethnic groups, they have not 
been entire^ free from discrimination and 
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•1 ^ 

be attributable to their family life. Chinese American 
parents expert their children to be honesty diligent, 
obedient, and r^pectful of older members of their 
'families. \ 

The Chinese Americans feel very strongly about their 
cultural heritage, Whoever a Chinese xxtomunxty ^ 
is large'enough tp support a Chines^sjanguage' school, 
there will be one. In 1921, a Chinese language school was 
set up in St Paul to teach the children their nati^ 
language and the classics of Chines literature. Sotoe 
parents even send their children back to China or 
Hong Kong for a year or two to obtain such an education. 
The St Paul school operated only a short time and 
was discontinued. / 

In January 1972, the Minnesota Chinese Chamber of 
Comnaerce and the Westminster Presbyterian 
Chiurch cosponsored and founded a Chinese language 
' school with classes being held at the church. In 
the beginning, there were fifty stiidents with pne teacher. 
Now the school has increased to 85 students with ^ 
three teachers. These students atten?i public schools 
during the week and come to the language school 
on Saturday mornings. Instruction includes reading, 
writing, Chinese cultxire and history. The students range 
from primary to college age. The teachers have been 
educated in either Hong Kong or Taiwan and the 
United States. Two of the teachers have graduate degrees. 
' -« 

Parfkipation in Citizenship 

Theold Chine£fe saying "Within the four seas, all 
are brothers," rejects the attitude of Chinese toward the 
community and citizenship. In Minnesota, there is 
no record of any unhappy relationship betjveen the 
Chinese community and the other racial groups! In fact, 
the Chinese in Minnesota have always actively 
" sought good will among their neighbors by showing thfeir 
friendliness. Hundreds of non-Chinese participate in 
the'Chinese New Year celebration. Many Chinese 
Minnesotans liold important positions in civic and 
business organizations and are aware of their roleaand 
responsibilities as citizens. . ' 

Although the Chinese.Americans have had generally 
positive relations with other ethnic groups, they iave not 
Hen%itireiy free from discrimination and 



stereotyping. Young Chinese Americans resent the 
prejudice tefward their felkw countrymen which 
is reinforced in movies and television programs. These 
stereotypes have^c^ted an "identity Crisis." It is hoped . 
that a-project like this^tanqu^^ / 
State Board of Education'sHutea^RdafiorL^^ 
TjriBh^lp to remove negative attitude . * 

The number of Chmese in Minnesota is small; 
nevertheless, they ^ar^oart of this community. The ^ 
pioneer Chinese in Minri^Vi^ft^w^ q sol id founda tion mid 
■gained a good reputation. The present generation 
will try to follow the footsteps of tlie pioneers, further the 
rich heritage or^heirculture, and 'contribute to 
the whole community. 
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Apperidix A: 

Legisiative Record on Civil Rights 
in .Minnesota (1857-1973) 



l8CT~Miimes6ta Constitiition 
- ArLIjISec 2. No inember of this State shall W 
. disenfranchise or deprived of any of the rights 
or. privileges sectored to anjr citizen thereof, unless 
by the law of the land^'ior the. judgment of his ^ 
peers. There shall be neither" slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in the State otherwise than . 
the pimishment of crime, whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted. 
Art. I, Sec* 16. The State is prohibited from 
infi inging on freedom of religion. 
Art I, Sec. 17. Religious tests are prohibited as 
qua liiications for voting or holding pirblic 
offii:e. ' / . 

1877 — I iscrimination in admission to public schools 
prohibited. Sec. 127.07 

1877 — Segregation in public schools outlawed. Sec. 127.08 

1885 — iJiscrimination in public accommodations 
^ohibited. Sec. 327.09 

1895 — IpiscrirninatioB outlawed in life insurance. 
Sec. 6L05-06 

1919 — Any written instrument relating to or affecting 
real estate which intends to discriminate on the 
basis of religious belief forbidden. (This was 
expanded to cover discrimination on the basis of 
race or color in 1953.) Sec. 507.18 ^ 
1921 — Lynching outlawed. Sec. 613.67 
1927 — Discrimination outlawed in hairdressing schools. 

^ Seca55.11 \ 
192^ — Discrimination on basis of religious or political 

affiliation outlawed in.civ|L«^ice. Sec. 43.5, 43.24 
1941 — Discrimination in KabiUiy iostirance prohibited. 
O Sec. 72.17 
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Discrimination in employment practiced forbidden 
in government contracts. (State, county, city, " 
town, school district) Sec* 181.59 
1943r^Governor's4nter-Racial.Conlinission establislied 
(Name changed to Governor's Human Rights 
Commission in 1957.) , . 
1947 — Discrimination based 6n religion, politics or other 
' affiliation prohibited in selection of tenants . 
' for public housing projects. (Bace added in 1955.) 
Sec 462.481 

1947 — Discrimination in thei use of housing and other 
' redevelopment proje<lts outlawed on basis ^ 
of religion, politics, oi^ other afiiliation. (Race 
added in 19550 S«^. 462.641 . 

1947 — Discrimination in the use of any land in a 

redevelopment project forbidden. Sec. 462.525 

1951 — rftscrimination in municipal civil service 

outlawed. Sec. 44.07-08 . \ . 

1955 — ]pair Employment Practices Cojmnission' 

established. (Name changed in 1961 to State ; 
Cjjmmission Against Discrimination.) 

1957 — Practices of discrimination and se^egation in 

housing declared to be against the public policy 
of Minnesota. Fair housing opportunities declared^ 
to be a civil right. 953 Sec. 1, 2. See 195T 
Session Laws. ^ 

1961 — Mhiesota State Commission Against 

Discrimination established to implement the 
public policy of Minnesota, "To foster 
equal employment and housing opportunity for all 
individuals in this state in accordance with' 
their fullest capacities, regardless of their race, 
color; creed, religion, or natiohal origixi, and 
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to.safegu^d their rights to obtain and to hold 
employment, housing and oUier real, 
property without discrimination. Chapter 363 of 
Minnesota ^Statutes 1961. 

1963 — Indian Affairs Co'mmission established, Sec* 2 
(3.^22) See 1963 Sessioniiaws^ 

1965 — Indian Affairs Commission funded. Jurisdiction 
for public accommodations discrimination 
violations to the State Commission 
Against Discrimination, Ntmiericafl exemptions 
for employers imder the FEP«la'w 
eliminated. SCAD given iresponsibility for holding 
public hearings. See Chapter 363, Minnesota 
State Act Against Discrimination. 

1967 — Restatement of 1965 law relating to discriminatory 
practices in public accommodations. Addition , 
of proyisions relating to discriminatory 
practices in public services and educational 
institutibns. Establishment of a Department of 
• Human Rights to replace the State Commission . 
. Against Discrimination. ' * , 

1969 — Task force established by the State Board of 
Education to study needs of education with 
regard to Human Relations; boti\ intercultura^ 
and int^^ersonal issues. 

1969 — Sex induded as a basis for unlawful 

discrimination. Prohibition of economic reprisal, 
against persons opposing^discriminatory practices. 

1971 — State Board of Education adopts the Human 
Relations regulation for teacher 
certification (EDU.520-539) . The regulation^ " 
require that all applicants for certificates 
, . in education to be issiied or renewed either on or , 
after July 1» 1973, shall have completed a 
training program containing Human Relations 
components. Such components shall have 
been approved by the State Board o^ Education 
(see attached Reg. EDU-521). \ \ 

1973 — Prohibition against stgte employe^ berAg forced 
into political activity. Requirement that all 
imitation Indian-made goi:>ds be labelled as such. 
Enforcement of the treaty rights of the Leech 
Amendment to the state'act againsi discriminatipn 
in the areas of employment, honsjnjg, 
education, public accommodation 6r disability. 
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t to safeguard their rights to obtain and to hold^ 
employment, housing and other real 
property wi^thout discrimination^ Chapter 363 of 
Mizmesota Statutes 196L 

1963 — Indian Affairs Commission establidied, Sec 2 
(3,922) See 1963 Session Laws. 

1965 —Indian Affairs Conbmission funded. Jurisdiction 
for pu]:)lic accommodations discrimination 
violations to the State Commission 
Against Discrimination, flumerical exemptions 
for employers under tte FEP law ' 
eliminated. SCAD given responsibility for holding 
public hearings. See Chapter 363, Minnesota 
State Act Against Discrimination. 

1967 — Restatement of 1965 law relating to discriminatory 
practices in public accommodations. Addition 
of provisions relating to discriminatory 
practices in public services and educational 
institutions. Establishment of a Department of 
Human Ri^ts to replace the State Commission 
Against Discrimination. 

igisg _ Task force established by the State Board of 
Education to study needs of education with 
regard to Human Relations; both intercultural 
ai\d interpersonal issues. 

1969 — Sex included as a basis for unlawful 

^ discrimination. Prohibition of economic reprisal 
against persons opposing discriminatory practices. 

1971 — State Board of Education adopts the Human 
Relations regulation for teacher 
certification (EDU-520-539). The regulations 
require that all applicants for certificates 
in education to be issued or renewjed either on or 
after July 1, 1973, shall have completecj a 
training: program containing Human Relations 
components. Such components shall have 
been approved by the State Board of Education 
(see attached Reg. EDU-521) . 

1973 — Prohibition against state employees being forced 
into political activity. Requirement that all^ 
. ixnitation Indian-made goods labelled as such* 
Enforcement of the treaty rights of the Leech 
Amen^ent to the state act against discrimination 
In the areris of emplojmient, housing, 
education! public accommodation, or disability. 
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TEACHER CEBTinCATION SECTION 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
ST. PAUL 55101 
CHAPTER 27: EDU 520-539 
COMPONENTS TO BE INCLUDED IN ALL 
PROGRAMS LEADING TO CERTIHCATION 
IN EDUCATION 

Edu 520 Scope of Chclpter; Definition The provisions of 
this chapter apply to all persons whose initial 
certification was contingent upon the possession of a 
baccalaiu'eate or higher degree in education. As used in 
this chapter, the term "certificated person'* or 
"certificated personnel" means person or persons holding 
a certificate, the obtaining of which was contingent 
upon the possession of a baccalaureate or higher degree 
in education. 

Edu 521 Humap Relations Components in All Programs 
Leading to Certification in Education. 

(a) i All applicants for certificates in education 

to be issued eft renewed either ori^ or after July 1, 1973, 
shall have completed a training pro^bam . 
containing human relations components. Such components 
shall have been approved by the s^te board of education. 

(b) Human relationjcomponents -of programs which 
lead^to certification in education will be approved 
upon submission of evidence: 

(1) Showing that the human relations components 
have been developed with participation of members of 
various Scial, cultural, and economic*groups. 

(2) Showing that the human relatioxis components 
are planned to develop the ability of applicants to: 

(aa) Understand the contributions and life styles 
of the various racial, cultural, and economic groups 
in our society, and 

(bb) Recognize and deal with dehimianizing* 
biases, discrimination, and prejudices, and 

(cc) Create learning environments which 
contribute to the self-esteem of all persons and to 
positive interpersonal relations, and 

(dd) Respect human diversity and personal rights. 

(3) Relating all of the areas enumerated in Edu 
52r(b) (2) to specific competencies to be developed, and 

(4) Indicating means for assessment of competencies. 
Adopted by the Minnesota State Board of Education 

on February 16, 1,971. 
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Appendix B: 

Demographic Data on Minority Groups 
in Minnesota 
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Coontj 

Aitkin 
Anoka 
Becker 
Bellraml * 
Benton 
BigStohe . 



RACIAL BREAKDOWN BY COUNTY 

Indian ^pedfled^ Sorted 



-'^ Clearwater 
Cook 

. i^.V > " . ' J-^-^^^ .^Cottonwopd 

!Srt>w Wing 
.-^.Dakota 
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irFari^ault . . 

Freeborn * 

Goodhue 

Grant 

Hennepin 

HoSstpri^^f 

vxltasca' 

Jack^n 

Kanabctf'" ^ 

Kandiyohi 

Kittson V. 
. Koochiching 

Lac Qui Parle 



mite 

153^420 
23»123 

20,778 
7^18 

f 28»242 

'^'^ 15,084 
^ 17,441 
46,254 > 

' 3,288 ' 
14,849 
34,644 
^ ' 139,038 
13,002 
22,865 
20,854 

?Jl^ 
37^1 
34^0 
^7.435.. 
^ 828,507: 

• A;405 
16,474 \ 
34,668 ' 
' 1«44 
\ 9,736 
30;4di 
6,844 . 
15,835' " 
21^54 
13,249 



BUck 

9 
178 
3 

—25 
2^ 
2 
84 
5 
8 
7 

17 
0 
18 
73 
1 

14 

5 

33 
182 
7 
4 
1 
8 

67* 
'48 

20,044 

, . 7 

. 1^. 

: 49 

- 7 
0 
8 

^ 15 

2 
1 

26 



89 


9 


509 


835 




' 13 


3,021 


17 


39 


13 


18 


2^^ 


26 


7§ 


6 


17 


AQR 




25 


16 


4^16 




' 15 


2 


15 


14 


119 


71 


Mi 


2 


117 


0 


6 


18 


103 




277 


247 


14 


"6 


^ 6 


^ 5 


12 


12 » 


9 


11 


4^ 


45 ^ 


132 




*1« 


8 


^22 


3,556 




: 


^^69 


^ 4 


' 16 


12 


821 


« *23 


t «^ 




15 


^ 13 


• 16 


22 


1 


.jr 2. 


*272 


3 


3 


2 


55\ 


5 




)97 



3 
114 
9 
26 
9 
1 
25 
2 
16 
20 
13 
8 
4 
68 
5 
4 

d 

26 

64, 
-8 
12 
17 

a 

59 

' 9 
1 

1^1 
5 
4 
9 

. 11 
3 
3 

11 
4 

15 

I 

16 
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B: 

Data on Miflority Groups 



RACIAL BREAKDOWN BY COUNTY 



ERIC 9j6 ' 



Comity 


White 


BUck 


Indian 


Specified^ Reported 


Aitkin 


11^ 


9 


89 


9 


3 


Anoka 


153,420 


178 


509 


S35 


• 114 


Becker 


' 23A23 


3 


1^ 


13 


9 


Beltrami 


23^ 


25, 


- 3,021 


17 


26 


Benton 


20,778 


-2 


39 


13. 


9 


Big Stone 


7^918 


/ 2 


18 


/ 2 


1 


Blue Earth 


52409 


84 


26 


IS 


25 


Brown 


2aj857 ^ 


5 ' 


> 6 


17" 


2 . 


Carlton 


27^547^ 


8 


486 


15 


16 


Carver 


28^ 


7 


25 


16 


' 20 


Cass 


15,764 


17 


1^16' 


13 


13 


Chippewa 


15,084 


0 


15 


2 


8 


Chisago 


17,441 


18 


15 


14 


4 


Clay 


46,254 


73 


119 


V 71 


68 


Clearwater 


7^4 


1 


461 


2 


5 


Cook 


3,288 




117 




4 


Cottonwood 


14349 


5 


6 


18 


. 9 


Cro^ Wing 


34,G44 


33 


' 103 






Dakota 


139,038 


182 


277 




64 


Dodge 


13,002 


7 


14 


' ^ 6 


Vg ^ 


Douglas 


22,865 


>4 


6' 


5 




Faribault 


20,854 


1 


12 


12' 




Fillmpre 


21385 


^ 8 


9 


^ 11 


3 


Freeborn 


^ 37,851 


67 


42 


• *45 


59 


Goodhue 


34^40 , 


48 


132 


. 34 


, ^ 9 


Grant 


^^,435 . • 


2 


16 


8 


, ' 1 ' 


Hennepin 


928,507 . 


20,044 


6,722 


3,556 


1,251 


Houston 


lt,513 


7 


25 


6 


5 


Hubbard 


10,^05 


1 


169 


4 


4 


Isanti 


16,474 ' 


49 


16 


12 


9 


Itasca 


34,60 


7 


821 


23 


11 


Jackson 


14,344 


0 


' 5 


0 


3 


Kanabec 


' 9,736 


8 


15 


13 


3^ 


Kandiyohi 


30,4^ 


15 


1? 


v22 


.11'' 


Kittson 


6,844^ 


2, 


1 


2 


4 


Koochiching 


ld,835 


6 


272 


3 


' 15 


Xac Qui Parle • 


114^ . 


1 


Z 


2 


4 


Lake 


13,219 ' 


, 28 


55 


5 


16 ' 



•Other non-whit* mostly 
Asian. 



97 
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Ponntv * 


White 


' Black 




Specified* Reported 


Lake of the Woods 




19 


31 


6 


1 


Lc Sueur 




4 


. 36 


10 


4 


Lincoln 


8A31 


. 6 


8 


3 


1 


Lyon 


' 24455 


4& 


43 


13 


16 


McLeod 


27,611' 


2 


10 


38 


1 


Mahnomen 


4,908 


' 4 


719 


4 


3 


Marshy 


13',035 


1 


19 


4 


1* 


Martin 


24^ 


8 


10 


13 


2 


Meeker 


18,776 


8 


^ 13.* 


2 


11 


Mille Lacs 


15^0 


9 


410 


6 


8 


Morrison 


26,904 


5 


29 


3 


8 


Mower ' 


43,693 


• X9 


17 


43 


11 


Murray 


12,455 


13 


17 


9 


15 


Nicoliel 


24,390 


83 




25 ' 


8 


Nobles 


23,090 


62 


45 


7 


4 


Korman 


9,985 , 


1 


14 


4 


4 


01niste<J 


83,357 


222 


42 . 


408 


75 


Otter Tail 


45,944 


2S 


57 


50 


21 


Pennington 


13,218 


- 2 


34 


7 


,5 


Pine 


16,429 


145 


234 


9 


. 4 


Pipestone 


12,735 


- 2 


. 44 


8 


2 


Polk 


34,259 


15 


88 


3^ 


34 




11,090 ' 


2 


* 2 


5 


.8 


Ramsey 


. 460,454 


11325 


2A46 


1,423 


707 


Red Lake 


5,353 


0 


19 


16 


0 


Redwood 


19,888 


3 


U6 


6 


11 


Renville 


21,090 


6 


30 


10 


3 


Rice 


♦ 41,373 


107 


17 


62 


23 


Roqk 


11,342 


0 


2 


\ ' 1 


1 


Roseau 


U,481 


3 


82 


0 


3 


St Louis ' 


217,767 


, 1,000 


1331 


269 


♦ 126 


Scott 


32,302 


15 


81 


' 13 


12 


Sherburne 


18,066 


114 


111 


16 


. 37 


Sibley 


I53I6 


3 


23 


1 


2 


Steams 


95,005 


125 


131 


101 


38 


Steele 


26374 


'9 


11 


14^ 


23 


Stevens 


11^69 


5 


5 


22 


' 17 


swiftr 


• 13A57 


6 


6 


6 


2 


Todd 


22,080 


2 


25 


3 


4 


Traverse ^ 


6^77' 


1 


60 


14 ' 


. ^ 2 


Wabasha 


17A97 


6 


2 


8 ^ 


11 


Wadena 


12349 


f * 24 


17 


' 7 


' 15 


Waseda 


16,635 


1 


3 


3' 


21 . 


^ Washington 


82350 


1891 


19d 


123 ' 


^ 88 


Watonwan 


.13364 


1 


11 


s 12 


' 10 


Wilkin ^ 


9373 


5 


^ . 2 


3 


5^ 


Wtnoha ^ 


44393 


^ 32 


21 


. 39 ^ 


24 


- Wright 


88310' 


19 


37 


"39 


28 


Yeljow Medicine 


1432« 


H 


' 84 




1 



E^' ' ' ' ■ ' 98 
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Population Distribution of 
Minorities in' the Twin Cities 
' Metropolifan Area* 



ANokA coumhr ^ ' 




Spanish 


Ametictn 




(ioxzunoxiitji^ 


Black 


Speakinir 


Indian 


Othar 


Anokt 


19 


0 


29 


26 


^ . 


0 


0 


7 


0 


Blalne CPt) ^ 


28' 


36 


a4 


42 


Bxinis^Twp. , 


1 


0 




r 


CentetviUe " 


2 


^ 0 " 




0 


Circl© Pines ' 


/ 1^ 


. 25 


41^ 


1 


Columbia Heightt 


" 12 




84 


Colitmbus 'Pwp. . 




0 


V 15*\ 


9 


Coon Rapids . ^ ' ' 


. 20,c ^ 


^ ^ 380 


122 


. 98 


East' Btithel 


' ' 7 ^ 


' 0 


13 


7 


tridley 


^ 35 , 


80 


76 


154 


V»IT>W Jl )Wp. 


« 1. 




iX 


2 


HaxnLakeTwp. ' " 


' ' 13 * 


. 0 


• 19 


f> 


Hilltop. * 'V 


, " 0 


0" 


6 


6 


Lexington - -r 


. ^ I 




• 1 . 


4 


Lino Lakes , 


. 2D 


6 


22 


3 


Linwood Twp. - . * 


12 . 


0 


' • 1 ^ 


0 


Oak Grove Twi>. * . ' 


4 ^ 


• 0 


• 2 


0 


Ramsey Twp. 


3 


Q 


12 


2 


Saint Frances 


; P 


/ a 


' 3 


' 4 


Spring Lake Park' (Pt.) 


' . 1 


28 ^ 


4 1^ 


, 6 


Cptinty Tc^tal 


178' ' 


- ,644, 


509 


449 



CARVER tOVfm 

Comtnunity 
Benton Ty^. 
Camden Twp. 
C^iryer 

Chanhass^ tP^) 

Chaska 

Chaska Twp. 
• Cologne 

Pahlgrtn twp. 

Hamtuilg ^' 

Hancocl^ Twp. 

Hollywqod'TwjK 
' Laketown Twp. ^ • 

U/Iayer 

New Germany 
Norwood * ^ 
Ftarfcisjco Tiarp. 



\ 



Black 

0 

O'f 
1 - 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 

0 . 
0 
0 



Spanish 
Speaking 
0 

0 . 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

. 0^ 
0^ 
• 0 
0 

b 

0 

0 

0 



American 
Indian 
3 
X 

. 0 

. 3, 
2 
0 
0 

'3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



•,Other 
0 
0 

, 7 
' 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

. 0 

1 

3 







Spanisn 


Americafi 




couuniuucy 


piacK 


oprf King 




ijiner 


^vicxona 


' ' n 




1 


n 


Waconia * 


0 


0 


2 


9 


Waconia Twp^ 


0 


0 


0 


4 


Watertown 


0 


0 


0 


.3 


Watertown Twp» 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Yoimg America 


0 


0 


. 0 


1 


Ydiing America Twp. 


0 


0 


0 


, 0 


County Total 


7 


0 


25 


36 



DAKOTA COUNTy 

Comnnniity ' 
Apple, Valley 
BumsviUe , 
Castle Rock Twp. 
Coates* 
Douglas Twp. 
Eagan 

Empire Twp. 
Eureka Twp. 
^araaii^gton 
Greenvale Twp. 
Hampton ^ ' 
Haihpton Twp. 
Hastings (Pt.) 
*Inver Grove Heigl^ts 
Lakeville' 
Lilydale ' 

Marshan Twpi ^ 
Mendota \ 
Mendotii Heights 
s MiesV^lle . ^ 

New Trier> 
, 'Nininger Twp. 

Randblph - ^ 

, Randolph Twp. " 

Ravenna Twp. 
„ Rosemount 
Rosemount Twp.* 
Sciota Twp- 
South St. Paul 
Sunfish Lake 
Vermillion 
Vermillion Twp. 
,Waterford Twp. 
West St. Paul- ^ 

unty Tot^ 




Black 

10 
55 
5 
0 
1 
27 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

' 0 

15 
16 

' 3 

; 1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
6 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 

25 



Spanish 
Speaking. 

20. 
81 . 

6, 

0 

0 
• 6 

6 

0 
5 
0 

a 

OA 
0 
128 

7: 

" a 

. ' 0 
62 
0 
0 

' 0/ 
0 
0 

' ' • 0 
0 
34 
0' 
448" . 
0 
0 
0 
0 

, 308 



182' U62 



American 
, Indian 

21 
^24 

' 1 : 

0 * 
18 
0 
0 
I 
' t) 
0 ' 
" ' 0' 
V 21 
.31 
■ 4'' 
6* . 
2 
1 

11 . 
0 

h ^ 
1 

' 0 • 

^ 1 ^ 

7 

0, 

7 ^' 
0^ ^ 

0 

a 

,6 . 
0 

r 24 V 

277 



Other 

20 
50 
1 
0 
t) 

. 12 

1 
1 

fz 

0 

20 

, 14 
. 13 

^ 0 
' 0 

' . * 1 

14' 
0 
0, 

. 1 
0 
0 

' 0 

^ 1 

\ 10 
4) 

I At 

\. 0 
0 

V 0 

» .0 
' '86 

311 



ed by Rosemount, 1970. 



Conunonity Black 

Victoria. , ^ ' 0 

Waconia 0 

Waq?aU Twp. 0 

Watertown 0 

Watertown Twp. i 

Young America . 0 

Young America Twp. Q 

County Total 7 
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Speaking tndjan Other 

9 
4 

3 
1 

1, 
0 

36' 



DAKOTA COUNTY 

Conunozdty 

Apple Valley 

Bumsv^le, 

Castle j^ock Twp. \ 

Coata " 

Dougla^ Tv^. 

Eagan ^ 

Empire Twp,' 

Elureka Twp, 

Farmington 

Qr^en^aie Twp. 

Hampton 

Hampton Twp. 

Hastings (Pt,) 

Inyer Grove Heights 

Lakeyille , 

Lil^dale • , 

Mai^han Twp. 

'Mbndqta [ 

Mendota Heights 

Miesville , 
• New Tricjt^ 

NiningerTwp. 

Randolph - 

Randolph Twp. 

Ravenn^ 
. Ro^emoiint. 

Rpsemoilnt Twp.* 

Sciota Twp.; 

South St. Paul • 

Sunfish Lake 

Vermillibn 

VermilJ^bn Twp^ 

.Waterford Twp./ 

West St Paul 

County [Total' 
* Annexed by Rojemoun^ 1970. 





Spanish A 






BUcIc 


Speakinjr 


Ibdian 


Other 


. 10 


20 


121 


20 


55. 


81, 


1 24 


5a, 




6 




a 


0 


0 




0 


1 


0 




0 


27 


6 




* 12 


• 0 


0 1 


0 " 


' 1 


0 


0. 


0 , 


1 


2 


5 \ 


1 . 


2 


• 0 


0 ' 


A 


3 


0 


' • 0 " 


0 ^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


0 


21 


20 


. 15 ' 


128 


31 


14 


16 


57 


4 


13 


3 


7 


6 


a 


1 


<J 


' '2 ^ 


0 


0 


0 


' 1* 


1 


0 


62 


11 


w 


' 0 


0 ^ 


. 0 


' 0 


I' ' 


0 


/'o 


0 


^ 0 


> 0 


- 1 


1. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


'0 


P 


V . 


0 


Q 


b 


. 7 


0^^ 


, , 3 


0 


0 


1 




34. 


^ *7 


10 






0 ' 


0 


5 


44a 


^ 90 


61 


0 


0 


* 0 


0 


P 


• 0 


0 . 


0 


b 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


. 25 


ioa 


24 


86 


132 


1462' 


.277 


311 



♦From material prepared " 
by the Metropolitan Coiin-, 
cil, July^ ' 1973r baied on 
the 1970 census. A map, 

" incorporating this / mister- < 
lal, is available Jrom the 
Meti^iwlitan Couhcil, 300 

' Metro ^ Square, St PaiA 
MN 5510L* 
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HENNEPJN COUNTY 

Commujiity Black 

BloomlDgton 228 

Brooklyn Cehtc^ J82 

Brooklyn- Park' ' 73 

Champlin p 

Champlin Twp i 1 

CJuinhassen (Pt) 0 

Corcoran • 2 

i Crystal 50 

Dayton (Pt) 0 

Dayton Twp.» o 

» Dc^phaven - 3 

Ederi Prairie 6 

^Edina 23 

Ex<;elsior 7 

FVDrf Snelling' , i g 

dolden Yalley 59 

Greenfield ,0 

G;reenwood 0 

iJanover (Pt) 0 

, Hassan Twp. 0 

Hopkins 15 

Independence 0 

hong Lake 0 

Loretto . 0 

. Maple Grove ^ ' 0 

Maple Plain " l 

Medicine Lake 0 

' Medina 0 
Minneapolis , 19,005 

Minnetonka 64 

Minnetonka Beach 0 

MinAetrista 3 

Mound 19 

New Hope 40 

Orono ' 2 . 

Osseo 4 
Plymouth ,51 

Richfield ' 76 

litobbinsdale 12 

Rockford (Pt.) 0 

•Rogers 2 

Saint Anthony (Pt.) 8 

Saint Bonifacius 0 

Saint Louis Park ^ 89 

Shorewood ; 6 

Spring Park 0 

Tonka Bay 0 

Wayzata 4 

Woodland 1 

County Total j 20,044 

|i A^tut^tei by dhamplin, 1970. 

'2 Annexed by Dayton, 19(0. " ^ 



Spanish 
Speaking 
511 
224 
335 

0 

0 

0 

4) 
Zi5 

0' 

0 

0 

0 
160 
. 0 

0 

97 
0 
0 
0 
0 
125 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3,940 
103 
0 ' 
72 
12 
, 24 
89 
112 
78 
114 
83 
0 
0 

33 
0 
202 
4 . 
0 
7 
0 
25 

$^95 



An^erican 
Indian 
106 
75 
40 
3 
5 
0 

93 
4 
3 
9 

- 6 
17 

2 

4 
48 

0 

0 

0 

2 
20 

7 

5 

2 

6 

7 

0 

1 

5,829 
44 
0 
9 

2Q 
39 

4 

2 
111 
57 
15 

0 

0 

1 

1 

107* 
6 
7 
1 
1 

i 

6.72^ 



Other 

307 
108 
51 
0 
0 
0 
0 
107 
1 
5 

12 
9 
102 
5 
28 
109 
0 

0 ' 

oi 

0 
46 
1 
3 
0 
10 
4 
7 
7 

3,152 
128 
0 
5 

23 
68 
23 
4 

25 
171 

37 
0 
0 

45 
1 

180 

jB 
3 
4 
9 
2 

4^06 



' 101 



RAMSEY COUNTS 
Community 
Arden Hills 
Blaine (Pt.) 
Falcon Heights 
Gem Lake , 
Lauderdale 
Little Canada 
'Maplewood I 
^*dsit(^undsview 
Brighton 
North Oaks 
l^orth St. Paul 
RoseviUe - 
Saint^Anthony (Pt) 
Saint Paul 
ShorevieW - 
Spring Lake Park 
Vadnais Heights 
^CVKtte-Befts-La^ 
White Bear Twp. 

County Total 

SCOTT CdUNTY 
Community 
Belle Plaine 
Belle Plaine Twp. 
Blakeley Twp. 
Cedar Lake Twp. ' * 
Credit River Twp. 
Eagle Creek Twp.^ 
Elko 

H^na Twp. 
Jackson Twp. 
Jordan 

Louisville Twp. 
New Market* 
New Mdrket Twp. 
New Prkgue (Pt) 
Pqor Like' 
Saint Lawrence Twp. 
Sand Cijeek Twp. 
Savage 1 
Shakop 

Spring Llake Twp. 

County TTptal 

^ * Divided between Shakopce and Pri 
' Figures included with New Market 
> • Figures divided by Cehsus Burei 
Spring Lake townships. 
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^HENNEPIN COUNTST 







Spanish 


American 




Community 


Black 


Speaking 


Indian 


Other 


Bloomington 


228 


511 


106 


307 


Brooklyn Center 


182 


224 


75 


108 


Brooklyn Park 


73 


335 


40 


51 


Champlin 


0 


0 


3 


0 


Champlin Twp,^ 


1 


0 


5 


0 


Chanhassen (Pt) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Corcoran 


2 


0 


2 


0 


Crystal ^ 


50 


245 


93 


107 


Dayton (Pt) 


0 


0 


4 


1 


Dayton Twp * 


0 


0 


3 


5 


Deephaven 


3 


0 


9 


12 


Eden Prairie 


6 


0 


6 


9 


Edina 


23 


160 


17 


102 


Excelsior 


7 


0 


2 


5 


Fort Snelling 


8 


0 


4 


26 


Golden ^Valley 


59 


97 


48 


109 


Greenfield 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Greenwood 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Hanover (Pt,) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Hassan Twp. 


0 


0 


2 


0 


Hopkins 


15 


125 


20 


46 


Independence 


0 


0 


7 


I 


Long Lake 


0 


0 


5 


3 


Loretto 


0 


0 


2 


0 


Maple Grove 


0 


0 


6 


10 


Maple Plain 


1 


0 


1 


4 


Medicine Lake 


0 


0 


0 


'7 


Medina 


0 


0 


1 


7 


Minneapolis 


19,005 


3,940 


5,829 


3,152 


Minnetpnka 


64 


103 


44 


128 


Minnetonka Beach 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Minnetrista 


3 


72 


9 


5 


Mound 


19 


12 


20 


23 


New Hope 


40 


24 


39 


68 


Orono 


2 


89 


4 


23 


Osseo 


4 


112 


2 


4 


Plymouth 


' 51 


78 


111 


25 


Richfield 


76 


114 


57 


171 


Hobbinsdale 


12 


83 


15 


37 


Rockford (Pt) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Rogets 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Saint Anthony (Pt.) 


8 


33 


1 


45 


Saint Bonifacius 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Oaini JLiOUlS IrnkKL 


89 


202 


107 


xou 


Shorewood 




4 


6 


8 


Spring Park 




0 


7 


3 


Tonka Bay 


0 


7 


1 


4 


Wayzata 


4 


0 


1 


9 


Woodland 


1 


25 


1 


2 


County Total 


20,044 


6,595 


6,722 


4,806 



I Annexed by Champlin, 1970. 
^ * imexed by Dayton, 1970. 







bptnisii 


American 




Community 


BlacK 


Speaking 


Indian 


utner 


Arden Hills 


17 


93 


o 


01 
CL 


Blaine \ri,) 


V 


A 
U 


A 
U 


' ft 
u 


Falcon Heights 


30 


78 


2 


lUO 


Ciem Ltake 


U 


A 
0 


A 

4 


A 

U 


Lauderdale 


6 


Ait 

24 


ft 

9 




Little Canada 


12 


0 


A 

o 


0 


Maplewood 


298 


363 


itA 

40 


OO 


Moundsview 


16 


OA 




CO 


New Brighton 


OA 


6 




09 
06 


North Oaks 


0 


0 


1 


17 


North ot Paul 


20 


17 


15 


14 


RoseviUe 


128 


13 


39 


167 


Samt Anthony (Pt) 


1 


35 


6 


22 




10,930 


6,512 


1,906 


1,403 


Shoreview 


10 


57 


8 


30 


Spring Lake Park (Pt) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Vadnais Heights 


6 


95 


14 


4 


White Bear Lake 


12 


109 


22 


74 


White Bear Twp. 


15 


0 


7 


24 


County Total 


11^525 


7,433 


2,146 


2^30 






bpanisn 


American 




Community 


Buck 


Speaking 


Indian 


Other 


Belle Plaine 


u 


A 
U 


D 


u 


Belle Plaine Twp. 


0 


' 0 


0 


1 


BlakeleyTwp. 


0 


0 


0 


3 


Cedar Lake Twp. 


0 


0 


0 




Credit Riv^r Twp. 


0 


0 


1 


2 


EaglQ^Creek Twp.^ 

Elko*^ * 


0 


59 


23 


0 


0 


0 


0 


A* 

0 


Helena Twp. j' 
Jackson Twp. 
Jotdan 


0 


0 


, 0 


1 


0 


0 


6 


1 


0 


0 


4 


8 


Louisville Twp. 


9 


0 


7 


0 


rieVr Market^ 










New Market Twp. 


2 


A < 

0 




U 


Wew r'rague (rt.) 


0 


A 

u 


A 


A 


Prinr T.ji1?a' 










Sdint Lawrence Twp. 


0 


0 


4 


, 0 


Sand Creek Twp. 


' s 3 


0 


10 


1 


Savage ' ; 


' i 


13 


0 


' 0 


Shakopee 




14 


5 


6 


Spring Lake Twp. 


0 




14 


1 


County Total i 


15 


199 


81 


25 



1 Divided between Shakoj[>^ and Prior Wee, 1972. ^ 
' Figures included with J^evt Market Twp. 

* Figures'! divided by Census Bureau between Eagle Creek and 
Spring Lake townships. 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY 

Cozmnniuty 

Afton 
Afton Twp. 
Baypprt 

Baytown Twp. ^ 
Bixchwood 
Cottage Grove 
Dellwood 
Denmark Twp. 
Forest Lake 
Forest Lake Twp. 
Grant Twp. 
Grey Cloud JVp. 
Hastings (Pt.) 
Hugo 
Lake Elmo 
Lakeland 
Lakeland Shores 
Lake l^t. Croix' Beach 
Landfall 
Lincoln Twp.^ 
Mahtomedi 
" Marine on St. Croix 
May, Twp. 
JfJewport 

New Scandia Twp. 
Oakuale - 
Qak Park Heights 
Oneka Twp.* 
Pine Springs ■ 
Saint Mary'a Point 
gaint Paul Park 
Stillwater 
^tillwatfer Twp. 
West Lakeland Twp. 
^i(e B^ar Lake (Pt.) 
"V^illpmic 
Woodbury 

County Xotal 

* Annexed by Mahtomedi, 1972. 

* Annexed by Hugo, 1972. 
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VLUCX 






Indian 


0 


0 


0 


0* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


131 


0 


60 


5 


0 


0 




1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


191 


* 14 


35' 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


17 


17 


8 


7 


87 


5 


11 


1 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


1 - 


1 


3 


0 


17 


12 


\ 0 


0 


0' 


1 


.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


16 


14 


1 


A 

Q 


AO 

28 


5 


1 


1 


103 


3 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


1 


65 


13 


28 


0 


' 0 


' 1 - 


2 


1 


181 


2 


24 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


24 


t 


4 


. 0 


~ 


0 


a 


1 


0 


0 . ' 


0 




48 


11 


14 


1 


22 


12 


' 19 


2 


0 


4 


2 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 






0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


63 


8; 


31 


189 


850 


198 ' 


211 



COUNTYiSUMMARY 



It ' ^ ^ 


Black 


Anoka 


178 


^Carver " 4 


7 


Dakota 


. 182 


'Hennepin 


20,044 


Ramsey 


U^25' 


Scott / * 


15 


Washington 




Metrojxilxtan Area 


32,140 



Sptni5h Am^can 
S^ftfaking IndUn Other 



444 


, 509 


. 449 


^0 


25 


^* "36 


lA^ 


277 


311 


6,595 ' 


6,722' 


4,806 


7,433' . 


2A46 ^ 


2;m 


199 


' 81 


25 


8^0 


198 ^ 


?11 


16,^ 


9,956 


7^ 



The categories of minority group^A^sed . . . are 
Basically those used by the U.S.^Census Biireau. 
^^Black'** includes those persons who indicatetj their race 
as Negro or Black in the 1970 Census,. "Spanish 
'Speaking'^ includes those who reported Sp,ani^ as* their^ . 
, mother tongue, a^ well as pej^ns in families where - L;'- 
the head or wife reported Sparxish as his or her mother * 
tongue. **American Indian." includes those who indicated 
their race as American Indian .or reported an Indian 
tribe. "Other Minority'' encompasses thoSb who indicated 
their race as Japanese,- Chinese, FUipino, Hawaiian,, . 
Korean,. or other race not included in the categories, 
already mentioned. * - . , / ' 

Data on Bl^ck, American Indian, and "Other" ' 
minority person? came jfrom the 1970 Census First Count. 
Data on Spanish Speaking persons was drawn from the 
.Fourth Count and is based on, a 15 per cent sample 
survey by the Census. , ' ^ - 
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Minnesota Map^ 
Showing Mjnority 
Population Distribution 



As an illustration of th'e possibilities' of generalizing from data,* the 
following maps are provided. They furnish iiiformatioii' about the population 
and geographic distribution of each of four minority groups in the state. 
They may be used for student interpretation and generalizations of various 
kinds. The figures on three of the five maps are from the first count of 
the ^970 United States census, the most recent figures available at 
'the time of publication of this gufde. Even though these figures are not 
completely up to date, they can be useful as a basis for student practice-in 
hypothesizing. Following the maps and tables is a sample analysis of the data. 
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Tables from ft\e United States Census 



1970 CENSUS 


ATA'^f JIfipteSOTA- (FIRST COUNT) 


BL 


'ACK AKD«] 


ffHER EACES - 


(EXCLUDINGrWl 


m'ifcjl) BY AGE 




BlackxMale 




Under 5 


\ 

2^19^ , 


O 1 AO 


. 5-14 


4,237 


A ICO 

4,162 


15-24 


3,437 




25-34 


2,411 






1,868 


1 70A 


45-54 


1,527 


l,4oo « 


55-64 


997 




65-f 


945 


1,086 


TOTAL 


17,641 


17,227 




Other-Male 


Other--FemaIe 


Under 5 


2,292 


* 2,286 


5-14 


•4,536 


t ' 4,407*- 


15-24 


3,063 


. 3,516 ' . • • 


. • .25-34 


2,448 


2,678., , - ' 


35-44 


1,603 ' 


• 1,6/5 


45-54 


1,127 


.1,165.' " * " 


55-64 


- 845 


" ■ 758 ■ * ' - 


65-f--' 


838 


828 - ; -■ 


TOTAL 


16,752 


17,313 ■ ' 



erJc 



COUNT OJF ALL PERSONS 
IN MINNESOTA 

White 3,736,038 
Black ... ' ^ ^ 34,868 

Indian ' 23,128 

Specified (A^ian) , 7,605 / 
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BREAKDOWN OF MINNESOTA'S 
SPANISH SPEAKING POPULAcTION 

According to the Minnesota 1970 Census^ the Latino- 
, heritage personnel^ makes up the largest norWVnglo ethfiic 
minority .in^ Minnesota: 37,256 persons. The following 
chart records them with the other Mim;iesota non-Anglo 
ethnic minorities. -^ese are. xeBxi^nt population figures 
, and do not take -into account migraHcy. 

Minnesota's Non^AngU^ Ethtjdc Minority 
Resident PopixlMion 
• {1970 Census) 

Latino-Heritage PersonneP 37,256 

Black Population 34,868 

American Indians 23,128^ 

Asian American (and other) 6,835' 

total'! 102,087 

Of the 37,256 Latino-heritage persons in Minnesota, 
over 17,000 of them live in the 7-county metropolitan 
^ center. Of this number, the majority of. them are Mexican 
• " Americans. Of the 34,868 Blacks, 32,000- of them also live 
in this same tnetro are^» The 'American Indians live 
throughout the state, metrp centers, small towns, ^and the 
^ * ' reservation^. Virtually all of the 6,835 Asian Americans 

" ' • (3,693 Japanese, 1,99? Chinese, 1,300 Filipinos, lOO 

S ' Koreans, 150 "Other 0 .live in the metropolitan area. 

Kyob add* the 17,00* Mexican American migrants ihat , 
enter Minrxesota every year to tHis pe^k level in July the 
total number of Latino-heritage persons incr^a^es from 
' ' • ' '§7,^56 to 54,236. Thus th^ total number of Minnesota's 

non-Anglo ethnic minority population, when migrancy is 
' included, could be as follows: 

' ^ Total of all of Minnesota's resident 
Sr^er«LSy*'^rror non-Anglo ethnic minority populaUon 102,087. 

• XTjnX"caS''of the Latiru>-heritage personnel 

American Indians a * . Resident 37,256 

number 6{ their agencies * Migrant , 17,000 17,000 

show up to double thg , . ^ * ^ . 

Census figOres. . * c>roKc 

'Persons whose heritage ^ . . 

originates from Spain,, Total of Minnesot(e$ Resident & Nonr 

5Sferi^^;thet^^^^^ A^-Wenl, N^n^Anglo Ethnic Minority 

and South Amenca. Population 119,087 



MAP 4 

MinnesQta Counties 

(FIRST COUNT, 1970 CENSUS) 
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From the article ''-MmfTiesotans of Mexican Heritage" 
in the Gopher Historian, Fall. 1971. 
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Minnesotd Counties^ 



(FIRST count; i970/CENSUS) 




OTHEf^ AND §PECJFIED 
N'ON-WHITE RACES , 
(IKICLUDES JAPANESE, 
CHINESE, FILIPfNb, 
HAWAIIAN, AND ^KOREAN) 
IDENTIFIED BY COUNTIES 

0-19 O 
20-39 # 
40-59 
60-79. ® 
80-99 9 
100-199 0 
200-499 # 
.1;000 + # 
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Ssample Arralyssis ^ ^ ' 
of Demographic Data 



MAP 1 This county map clearly 'shows the concentration of 

American Indian people in the urban areas and on the 
reservations. Students might attempt to account f Or these 
concentrations in terms of emplojrment, housing, ^ 
history, and educational opportimities. 

MAP 2 This map rbay be iiieful in conjunction with Map 1 to 

geiferalize about the location of the American Indians in 
the northern and southern coxmties., ; 

MAP 3 ' The map identifying Black Americans by counties shows i 
that the area of greatest conc^tration is in the most 
' urhan counties: Hennepin, Rpmsey, and St. L^puis, 
' with more than a thousand in eafch. Every county with 
more .than sixty Black Americaiis is either in the 
TwlnCities Metropolitan area or contains a Minnesota 
city of substantial size: Rochester, in Qlmsted; St. Cloudy 
in Steams? Notthfield and Faribault in Rice; 
St; Peter in Nicollet; Mankato in Blue fearth; and ' 
f Mobrhead in Clay. Activities similar to those suggested 

for Map 1 can be carried out. ^ 

MAP 4 The map of estimated numl^^ers of migrant workers in 

1970 is remarkable for its clear portrayal of 
^ - migrant economics in the two great river Valleys of 

-^nnesota — the Red River of the North and the 
Minnesota. The heavy concentration of migrant workers, 
largely Mexican-American, in the Red River 
Valley are the result of the sugAr beet industry. Polk 
Ccrunty, with more than 2^00Q migrant residents in 1970, 
is the site of two sugar beet prpcessing pl^ts, in 
East Grand Forks and Crookston. Clay Couxityj with the 
second highest migrant population in the^ state, has 
a beet processing plant in Modrhe^d. Tneniigrant 
workers in the Minnesota River Valley are^in "Green 
Giant Country," living largely in those counties 
involved in large scale food processing'^activities. 

MAP 5 ^ The map showing the location of Other and Specified 
Non-White Races (essentially Asian) shows a pattern 
similar to that of the Black Americans with a ^eavy 
vu-bain concentration. This census category is fnore 
difficult to analyze becausd" of its indefinite ethnic 
defimtion. . . . . 
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"The One Hundred Perci^t' Artierican"' 
by Ralph Linton 




^can s pnj 
L ideas! 



le in things 
lave abready 



Despite the average Ame! 
American, some insidious forei 
wormed their way into his civi 

Thus dawn finds the unsuspe6ting^triot garbed in 
p^amas, a garment of East Indian or^^, and lying in a 
bed built on a pattern which originated in either Persia or 
Asia Minor. On waking he- glances at the clock, a 
medieval European invention, uses one potent Latin word 
in abbreviated form, rises in haste, and goes to the 
^bathroom^ 

Here he mtist feel himself in the presence of a great 
American institution^ until he remembers that glass was 
invented by the ancient Egyptians, the use of glazed 
tiles for floors and walls in the Near East, and porcelain 
ill China, feven his ba|htub and toilet are copies of 
Roman originals. Tl^^only purely American contribution 
is the steam radiator, against which our patriot 
1 very briefly places Kis posterior. In the bathroom the 
American shaves (a rite developed by the priests ^ 
of anciei|t Egypt), washes with soap invented by the 
ancient Gauls, and dries himself on a Turkish towel. 

Returning to the bedroom, the unconscious victim of 
uii-American practices puts on garments whose 
form derives frotn the skin clothing of )Micient nomads of 
the Asiatic steppes, and fastens them whhbuttons 
whose prototyt)es appeared in Europe at the close of the 
Stone Age. This costume, appropriate enough for outdoor 
i exercise in a cold climate, is quite unsuited to 
American summers, steam-heated houses, and Pu llm ans. 
Nevertheless, foreign ideas and habits hold the 
unfortunate man in thrall. He puts on his feet stiff 
covermgs made from hide prepared by a process invented 
in ancient Egypt. Lastly, he ties about his neck a 
strip of bnght-colored cloth which is a vestigial survival 
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of the shoulder shawls worn by 17th century. 
Croats. Then he gives himself a final appraisal in the 
mirror, an old Mediterranean invention, and goes 
downstairs to breakfast, ^ 

Here his food and driiik are placed before him in 
pottery vessels, the popular name for which — china — 
betrays their origin. His fork jis a medieval Italian 
invention and his spoon a copy of a Roman original. 

If. our patriot adheres to the so-called American 
breakfast, his coffee (descendant of an Abyssinian plant) 
will be accompanied hy an orange, domesticated in 
the Mediterranean region. He will follow this with a bowl 
of cereal made from grain domesticated in the Near 
East. Then he will go on to waffles, a Scandinavian 
invention, with plenty of butter, origjuially a Near 
Eastern cosmetic. 

Breakfast over, he places on his head a molded piece 
of felt, invented by the fiomads of Eastern Asia, 
and sprints for his train — the frain, not the sprinting, 
being an English invention. If it looks like rain, he takes 
an umbrella, invented in India. At the station he pays for 
his newspaper with coins invented in ancient Lydia, 
Once on board the train he Settles back to inhale the 
fumes of a cigarette invented in Mexico, or a cigar 
invented in Brazil. 

Meanwhile our American reads the n^wii of the day, 
imprintedJLn characters invetiied by the Ancient Semites 
by a process invented in Gemjiany upon a material 
invented in China. As he scan^ the latest editorial 
pointing out the dire reSult tojour institutions of acceptin g 
foreign ideas, he will not fall tjo thank a Hebrew God 
in an Indo-European language that he is a one hundred 
percent (decimafsystem invented by the Greeks) 
American (from Americus Vespucci, Italian geographer) 
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of the shoulder shawls worn by 17th centxuy 
Croats. Then he gives himself a final appraisal in the 
mirror, an old Mediterranean invention, and goes 
downstairs to breakfast. 

Here his food and drink are placed before! him in^ 
pottery vessels, the popular name for which — china — 
betrays their origin. His fork is a medieval Italian c 
invention and his spoon a copy of a Roman original. 

If our patriot adheres to the so-called American ' 
breakfast, his coff ^ (descendant of an Abyssinian plant) 
will be accompanied by an orange, domesticated in 
the Metoerranean region. He will follow this with a bowl 
of cerealmade from grain domesticate in the Near 
East Then he will go on to waffles, a Scandinavian 
invention, with plenty of butter, originally a Near 
Eastern cosmetic. 

Breakfast over, he places on his h^ad a molded piece 
of felt, invented by the nomads of Eastern Asia, ^ 
and sprints for his train — the train;not the sprinting, 
being an English invention. If it looks like rain, he takes 
an umbrella, invented in India. At the station he pays for 
his newspaper with coins invented in ancient Lydia. 
Once on board the train he settles back to inhale the 
fumes of a cigarette invented in M«pcico, or a cigar ^ 
invented in Brazil. 




Meanwhile our American reads the news of thf da;^ 
imprinted in characters invented by the Ancient S^mit^s 
by a process invented in Germany upon a material 
invented in China. As he scans the latest editorial ^' 
poipting out ^e dire result to our institutions of accepting* 
foreign ideas, he will nof fail to thank a VLeBrew\^c^ 
in an Indo-European language that he is a one hvSi^^d 
percent (decimal system invented by -thcf Greeks) , 
American (from Americus Vespuccf, Italian geographer). 



^Tr6m T7k ^udy oj Man, 
Appleton, Century, 
rnr., © 1936. Reprinted 
by permission of 
Mrs. Ralph Linton. 
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Appendix D: 

Other Minnesota Inter and Intracultural Human Relations 
Curriculum Guides arid Materials 



GENERAL 

The Fapiily of Man — A Human Relations Handbook, 
Roseville Elementary Schools and Minnesota Federation 
of Teachers, 1^70. 
* . This handbook for human relations education was 
developed by the Roseville elementary teachers and 
includes suggestions for starting the year right — 
social studies and science units, minority heritage, 
suggestions for brotherhood week and other 
special days, bibliographies, arid background articles 
for teachers only. The handbook was distributed 
statewide by the Minnesota Federation of Teachers. 



AMERICAN INDIAN 

- American Indians, An Annotated Bibliography of 
Selected Library Resources, University of Minnesota, 
Library Services Institute for Minnesota Indians, directed 
by Will and Lee Antell, 1970. (Title H) 

The most unique featiur'e of the ii^ljjtut^* was 
its "Indian orientation" from the original planning 
^%tages through the securing of funding and 
project development. The project included a 
summer school learriing program for 41 participants 
with India^^eople as instructors. The bibliography 
establishes i6 guidelines for the selection 
of materials on the Indian and has used- 
these guidelines in identifying the materials giveru 
The bibliography includes library books 
K-12, books in.the University of Minnesota's Kerlan 
Collection, pamphlets, oeriodicals, pictures, 
paintings^ maps, films, nlmstrips, slides, records, 
professional materials, Indian organizations 
and services, and out-of-print books.. 
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Native American Culture Re^urce Unit (High School 
Level) , prepared and assembled for St. Paul Public 
Schools. Introduction by Henry Greencrow, 1972. 
This anthology was put together under the 
supervision of Henry Greencrow who is a 
Winnebago. 

All of the material is written by American Indians. 
It is interesting to read the opinions and 
viewpoints from this side rather than the white side. 
The other book is Social Science Resource Unit by 
David Beaulieu, Ojibwa, Director of the 
Department of Minority Studies, Moorhead State 
College. This history is divided into: 

1. Colonial antecedents, 14924774. ' , 

2. Formative years, 1775-1799. 

3. Years of attrition, 1800-1899. 

4. Tim^of reassessment, 1900-today. 

5. Three sections on land policies* 

Henry Greencrow also has a booklet called "Henry 
Greencrow Visits the Schools." It is a personal 
commentary on many relevant subjects such as 
stereotyping, Indian -v§lue3, and understanding. 
St. Paul Curriculum Department, St. Paul Public * 
Schools— Publication 414, January, 1973. Also, , 
People of the Dawn: Literature by American 
Indians, selections from various books by American 
Indian authors. 

Native Artierican Curriculum Units (Grades 1-6) , 
University of Minnesota, Training Center for Community 
Programs, Jime, 1970. 

These curriculum units were prepared by 
individual teachers who had taken a University 
course on Indian education. These were not 
presented as expert works on Indians; rather, tbey' 
are examples of w]l>at a teacher could put 
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together. Quite understandably, since the references 

used were already existing materials, most of 

it produced by ^non-Indians, there is not the fe'eling 

of authenticity'so strongly demanded by * 

Indian people today. 

The problem with tiis series is in the oversights. 

The Chippewa Indians of Mrnnesota: A Teacher^s Guide 
to an iTidian Culture Kit for Upper Elementaiy 
Schools by David L, Petersoji, 1^9. 

This is a very goo^d and concise Mstory of the' 
Minnesota Chippewa. Peterson's project was bided 
and advised by ,the Duluth Indian Action ' 
Council and many other groups. The Indian input is 
obvioijs throughout. Besides the history, there is 
also a well-written section on cultture and life style. 

The Ojihwe: A History Resource Unit (High School), 
1973. 

Produced by the OjibweCurriculimiConunittee, " 
American Indian Studies^Department, University of 
Minnesota, and Th^Education and Services 
Division of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
Copyright 1973 by Minnesota Historical Society 
specifically designed for Minnesota history 
and American history classes. 

A. Eight filmstrips: 

1. ^*Life Through the Seasons" 

2. "Legends and Songs otthe People'* 

3. 'To Be One of the People" 

4. "Adawagan — Fur Traded Meeting of the 
Ojibwa and the White Man" 

5. "TheStory of a Treaty: 1837" 

6. "The Battle of Sugar Point" 

7. "The Melting Pot Myth" 

8. "TheAnidiinabe: 1930-1970" 

B. Elementary and Secondary Booklet on the ^ 
Qjibwe People. 

C. Biography Banners. Poster size pictures of 
outstanding Ojibwa men and women. 

D. Herb Chart. 

E. Treaty of 1837 — copy. 

F. Teachers Guide and Bibliography 
To Qrder: Minnesota Historical Society 

Order Dej)artment 
1500 Mississippi Street 
< St. Paul, 'Minn. 55101 
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together. Quite understandably, since the references 
* * used were already existing materials, most of ' 

it produced by non-Indians, there is not the feeling 
of authenticity so strongly demanded by 
Indian people today. ^ 
The problem with this series is in the oversights. 

The Chippewa Indians of Minrtesota: A Teacher^ s Guide 
to an Indian Culture Kit for Upper Elementary 
Schools by David L. Peterson, 1969. 

TJiis is. a^ve^y good and concise history of the 
Minnesota Chippewa. Peterson's project was aided 
and advised by the Duluth Indian Action 
Council and many other groups J The Indian input is 
obvious throughout. Besides thcTiistory, there is 
^ also a welj-written section on culture ahd life style. 

The Oiihwe: A History Resource Unit (High School) , 
- 1973. 

Prodyced by the Ojibwe Curriculum Committee, 
American Indian Studies Department, University of 
Minnesota, and The Education and Services ' 
Division* of the Minnesota H^torical Society. 
' Copyright 1973 by Minnesota Historical Society 
^ specifically designed for Minnesota history 
and Americto history classes. 

A. Eight filmstrips: 

1. "Life Through the Seasons" 

2. "Legends and Songs of the People^ 

3. "To Be One of the People" ; 

4. "Adawagan — Fur Trade: A Meeting of the 
Ojibwa and the White Man" 

5. "The Story^of a Treaty: 1837" 

6. "The^Battle of Sugar Point" 

7. "The Melting Pot Myth" 

8. '"The Anishinabe: 1930-1970" 

B. Elementary and Secondary Booklet on the 
Ojibwe People. 

C. Biography Banners. Poster size pictures of 
outstanding Ojibwa men and women. 

D. Herb Chart. 

E. Treaty of 1837 — copy. 

F. Teachers Guide and Bibliography 
,To order: Minnesota Historical Society 

Order DepaHment t 
1500 Mississippi Street 
St. Paul, Minn. 55101 
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Untitled Curriculum Project on Minnesota Indian 
History and Cultiure. 

Age Level: Kindergarten-Third Grade 
. Developed by: The Department of American 
Indian Studies, University o£ Minnesota and 
Upper Midwest American Indian Center. 
Estimated project completion: Jan. 1, 1975 
Contact: Rosemary Christiansen 

/State Department of Education, 

Indian Division 
Education Division • 
Capitol Square Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
. Included in .unit: 

1. 6 short slide units on culture. 

2. Coloring book of Ojibwe design. 

3. Craft projects. 

4. 6 illustrated stories covering both • 
contemporary and early historj^. 

5. Bibliography and Teachers Guide 
^6. Booklets on animals and plants. 

7. And others. 



BLACK AMERICAN 

Curriculum Guide — The Study of Minorities, Minorities 
Workshop, (Title, III Project) , Rochester, Minnesota, 
1969. 

Teacher's guide provides K-12 mini-units for use in 
social studies and English. Primary units focus 
on cultural pluralism, intermediate units on African 
and Afro- American history, human dignity, 
behavior, and needs. African myths and tales, 
African and Afrct^ American history, human 
resources, prejudice, and discrimination provide the 
basic secondary studies. 

Humanizing Education for District 621, Mounds View < 

Public Schools, (Title III Project) , 1969. 

^ Part I "Minority History, Minority Problems" ; — 
Guide is designed to integrate "minority history 
(primarily Black history but some attention t^the 
American Indian) ihto the senior high school 
/ American history cfourse and to improve instruction 
in twelfth grade modem problems minorities 
unite. li'8. ' . 
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Part n "Negro Literature, Humanities, 
Communications" — Guide provides a basis for 
three senior high school courses — Afro-American 
Literature, Hxmianities, and Communication. 
Each course is organized thematically as follows: 
Afro- American Literature — In Bondage, 
Invisibility, Ghetto, The Family, The Comedy of 
Misery, Black and White 
Humanities — Order and Chaos, Escape and 
Confrontation, Love and Hate, Identity and 
Carbon Copy, Affluence and Poverty, , 
Interrelatedness and Man as an Island 
Communication/7- Decision Making, Practical 
, Communicatiohs, Careers, Seeking Values, 
Consumer and His World, Humor, Wheels, Mass 
Media, Trade^ Fair 

Afr(yAmerican^ History and Culture, St Paul Public 
Schools Minority History Writing Team, Dr. Norma Jean 
Anderson, Consultant, 1968. 

Teacher's guide provides an annotated bibliography 
and suggestions for better use of traditional 
instructional materials in the typical grades 7-12 
social studies progr^am. A brief K-6 bibliography is 
included. ^ 

The Negro in American Culture, Minneapolis Public 

Schools, 1965. - 

This curriculum supplement to the nasic 
Minneapoli^program by the Hay School Hftman 
Relations Committee is a program of the Youth 
Development Project of the Community Health and 
Welfare Council of Hennepin County, a program 
supported by a grant from the President's 
Committee on Juvenile Dehnquency and Youth » 
Crime. The supplement was designed for use in the 
direct teaching of the Negro's full role in the 
American heritage. It is basically a bibliography 
which identifies books useful in integrating Black 
studies into the elementary program, especially as 
related to the intermediate social studies 
program but also including books on science, health, 
literature, education, holidays and biography. 
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Appendix E: 

An Appraisal of National Social Studies Projects 
As They Relate to Human Relations Education 



In a special issue of Social Education (November, 
1972) , the journal of the National Council for 
thct Social Studies, the major social studies projects 
of national importance were analyzed. Analysis 
includes intracultural and intercxilttu^al components 
and identifies those programs with a cultural, 
racial, and ethnic focus as identified below. 
Additional projects are identified in the article as 
having components present with teacher 
modification. 

Project: Anthropology Curriculum Study Project 

Title: Patterns in Human History ^ 

Sponsors: American Anthropological Association and the 

National Science Foundation ^ 
Director: Malcomb Collier 

Publisher: The Macmillan Company, 866 Third Avenue, 

New York, NY 10022 
Materials: Four Multimedia kits: Studying Societies, 
Origins of Humahness, The Emergence of Complex 
Societies, grades 9 and 10 
Human Relations Implications: Basic rationale is that a 
better understanding of human behavior should 
be the common properly of all people. The project 
proposes that students need some demonstration of the 
selective "seeing" induced by life in an industrial 
society and need some sense of the very human 
proneness to judgfe difference as inferiority. It requires 
a conscious effort of objective analysis to'accept 
nonindustrial peoples as fully human. This is a basic 
problem to which the project addresses,itself at the 
Q utset. 



Project: Materials and Activities for Teachers and 
" Children 
' 'Rilei MATCH UniU 
Sponsor: Boston Children's Museum arid the U. S. Office 
of Education 

Publisher: Americaii Science and Engineering, Inc., 20 . 

Overland Street, Bostorl^'Massachusetts 02215 
Materials: ThiiCity (Grades 1-5) , The Japanese Family 

(Grades 4-6) ^ 
Human Relations Implications: Students use inquiry to 

gain insight into intracultural Values in the^ty and the 

cultxnal values of the Japanese people. 

Project: Vniversity of California at Berkeley 

Title: Asian Studiesjnquiry Program 

Sponsor: U. S. Office of Education 

Publishei:: Field Educational Publications, Inc., 2400 

^ Hanover Street, f ale Alto, California 94304 

Materials: Three "clust^ of five imits each for an 
intercultural p^^ogram on Asia: AsiatC Thought, 
' Changing Patterfis of Asian Life, Traditional Patterns 
of Asian Life, Grades 8-10 

Human Relations Implications: Valuable resoui:ce for 
Asiaii studies intercultural programs. One 
reviewer states that this program is the very epitome of 
real world emphasis. It avoids the romanticized 
Stereotypes of the inscrutable Eastern mystic on the one. 
hand, and the post-Communism bias of Western 
democracies on the cither. What it does do is provide 
readmgs from several perspectives allowing the student 

to investigate the issues and problems that are raised. 

/ ' ■• ^ ' 

Project: University of California at Berkeley 

Title: World Studies Inquiry Series 

Director: Robin J. McKeOwn ^ , 1 » 
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Publisher: Field Educational Publications, Inc., 2400 
Hanover Street, Palo Alto, California 

Materials: Three paperback books with teacher's guides: 
Asia, Ajrica, ^nd Latin America, Grades 7-12 with 
fifth grade reading level 

Human Relations Implications: These high interest, easily 
read materials evoke emotional responses and will 
be very useful in interculttjral programs. Themei 
include traditional and changing patterns of culture, 
people and thought, problems a^d promises. ^ * ' 

Project: University of Calijornia at IrO^ Angeles ^ 
Title: Civic Education Project ^ * ^ 

Sponsors: Cpmmittee on Civic Eduqation, Danforth ^ / 
*Found^tion,.FQrd Foundation, Nafional defense ^ 

Educatim Act \ i 

Directors: Charles N, Quigley, Richard P. Lohgakei; 
Publisher: Ginn and Company, 191 Spring Street;< 

Lexingtoh, Massachusetts 02173 ' 
Materials^Thre^ paperback hooks with" teacher's guidesr 

Your Rights and Respon§ibilitifis asJan 'Ajn^ican 
, Citizen, Grades i-9,Cpnfiict, Politics and Freedom, 

Grades 7-11, Voices^or 'justice,jGvades 9-12. 
Human Helations linplieation^s: Th^se politfcal science 

hiaterials deal with Qontroversjal jssxies, erftpnasiz^ 

values in a democratic societty, politick! cb§flfcl, jssues 

^d decisionmaking, - . 

Project: Came^ierMellonJJniversity ; ». 
^tle: Slow Learner Project ^ 

(Sponsors: Social Studiei^Carriculunx'u^ . - ' ^ ,v 

I Carnegie-Mellon University, Uj S. <Mfice of ]E!ducation 

Director: Edwin Fenton / ' ^ ^ 

Publisher: Holt,^Rineharl,9rid Winston, hxf., 383 JVIaclison 
Avenue, New York, NY l6ol7 

Materials: The Americans: A History of ike Unifed States 
[and Living in Urban A-merica. Included are a teacher's 
guide, student text, workbook, test bmoklet, ai^d 
audio visual kit, gracjes 7-9 J . ^ f / 

.Bi^ihan' Rolatiotis 'Implications: The history tmits are 
interspersed withcoti^empotary situations which s^ied 
light on recurring historical problems. The urbsln 
life units use a multidisciplinary approach to introduce 
concepts which investigate specific aspects of ^rban 
society.Maiterials^ncoiiragestudiBntiJ'toidehtify, . ' 
clarij^, arxd develop personal attitudes'^toward urban ^ 

. 'prdbrems. • • ' ' 
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Publisherr Field Educational Pyblications, Inc., 2400 

• Hanover Street, Palo Alto, California 
Materials: Three paperback books with teacher's guides; 

Asia, Africa^ and Latin Amenca,,Grades 7-12 with 

* fifth grade reading revel. 
* Human Relations Implications; These liigh interest, easily 

read i^aterials evoke emotional responses and will 
be very useful in intei'cultural programs. Themes 
indude traditional and changing patterns of culture, 
people ^d thought, problems and promises. 

Pro]ect:Vniversit'^ of California at Los^n^eles 
Title. Civic Education Project I ' 

Sponsors: Gommlltee on Civic Education, Panforth 

Foundation, Ford Foundation, National Defense^ 

Education Act ^ * ' ^ 

Directors; Charles N, Quiglfey, Richard P. Longaker*' 
Publisher: G inn and Company, 191 S^^l^'Stre^t/ 

Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 4 ?^ '-^^ 
Materials: Three paper btick books vji 

Your Rights and ResponsibUitji^'^ ^7 

Citizen, Grades 7-9, Cofifiiet^i^litics tf 

Grad^iS 7-11, Voices for Ju^ic^\ Grad§^^ 
Human*Rel2&tibns Implicatio<»: These pol^' 

material^ deal with,<ronlMfersij 

values in a dehiocr£(ud society;^ pol^al o 

and 'decision nftiking. 

Project: Camegie-M^rtogn 
Title: Sldw heavier Prd 
Spohsor^: Sbcial Stu^ 

Carnigie-Mellon 
Director: Edwin Fenton ?^ 
Publisher: Holt, Rinehari^^^ 

Avenue, New York/ NY lOOl 
Bfateria!!^ The Americans: A Histofy of the United States* 
and Living in Urban America. Included are a teacher's 
gui4e, student text, workbook, test booklet, and 
audio visual kit, grades 7-9. • , 
Human itclations Implications: The history units are 
^ interspersed with contemporary situations which shed 4 
light on recurring historical probl^s. The urban ^ 
life \iiiits use a multidisciplinary approach to introdijce 
concepts which investigate specific aspects of ui:ban 
society. Materials encourage students to identify, 
clarify, and (Jevel^op peJrsonaljattitudes toward urban 
' •Droblems. ► / » 
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Project: Education Development Center, Inc. - 

iam^Man: A Course of^Study \ 

Sponsors: Education Development Center, Lab., and 

Curriculum,Development Associates , 
birectorr'Jerome Bruner 

Publisher: Curriculum Development Associates]" Inc., 1211 
Connecticut Avenue N.W., Suite 414, Washington, 
D^.C. 20036 

Materials:^22 student booklets, two records, six filmstnps, 
^ * 23 mapsj, posters and photomurals, three games, Eskimo 
cards, anijnal studies, observation pr9jects, and 
worksheet^. Seven booklets are for teacheri 
use. (Twenty-seven films are av^ifable separately.) 
Human Relations Implications: Core disciplir e is 
afithropology but the scope ranges from bic logical to 
humanistic. Study of th|,'Netsilik EskiiAp \ 
^ , highlights the humanizing forces that have shaped man, 
■ Methodology is based on c6mparison and <5^ontrast. 
|}J3^aussions, simulatioiis, role-playing, and \ 
; /^.fejjependent investigations are used. The ricnness of 
^^|i)ie1^aterials provides an almost limitless variety 
^^of ii^gleriientation schemes. ' 

^^U^nxversity of Georgia . r ' . - / ' 

\i^vopology Qurriculum Project * 
^p3iKq^U. S. Offige pf Education ' > , 

IJNbree^ j;. Rice, Wilfrid C. Bailey . / 

blisMJfSf^thropology Curriculum Prpjept, University 
5E,|}edk'gia, J07 Dudley Hall, Athens,. Georgia 30601 / 
t6r|als: A variety of student an^ teachei* materials are 
ently ^i?ailable on the four areas of study: 
ysical, cul|ural, arch^leological, and linguistic. 
I^lti Relations Implications: Uni^on race, caste, and 
prfejudke may be most direcjtly related to human 
refeftons programs. This utiit examines the concept of 

;om a sJentific and social ;perspective, based 
on ciijrent anfthropological research. Primarily, 
^dehts acquire information defkrctively and emphasis 
\^is^n cognitive learning rather than values and 
^v^uing. ,9 ' y . ' I. ^ 

*^ . ' • . ' 

Projcrft: Harvard University 

Title: harvard Social Studies Project 

Sponsoi^slllarvard's School-University Program for : " 

Re^fearchand Development, U. S. Office of ^pducation 
Directors: Donald ^. Oliver, James P. Shaver, 
Fred M. Newman * 
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Publisher: American Education Publications, Education 
Center, Columbus, Ohio 43216 

Materials: Book entitled Teaching Public Issues in the 
High School, a guide to the program entitled Cases and 
Controversy, and 28 unit books. # 

Human Relations Implications: Content aims at the 
development of a process of conflict analysis and 
.concepts emphasize civil rights issues including rule of 
law, equal protection imder law, consent, due 
process, human dignity, and others. Unit titles include 
"Race and Education" and "Status." 

Project: High School Geography Project 
Title: Geography in an Urban Age 

Sponsors: Association o^:^encan Geographer, National 
Coimcil for Geographic ESiig^on, Fdrd Foimdation, 
National Science Foundation 

Directors: William Pattison, Nicholas Helbum 

Publisher: The Macmillan Company, School Division, 866 
Third Avenue, New York, NY 10022 . 

Materials: Six imits containing teacher's guides, student 
resources and other media such as maps, 
transparencies, filmstrips, records, data sheets, and 
simulations. 

Human Relations Implications: Urban focus and conceni 
for process in which the student assumes the role 
of an urban planner concerned with land use patterns, 
urban decay, and city shape and structture. The 
open-ended natture of the program offers opportunitiesc 
for human relations values to play an important 
role. 

Project: Indiana University High School Curriculvm 

Center in Government 
Titlet American Political Behavior 
Sponsors: Department of Political Science and School of 
Education at Indiana University, U. S. 0|Bce of 
Education » , : 

Directors: Howard Mehlinger, John J. Patrick 
Publisher: Ginnand Company, 191 Spring Street, 

Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 
Materials: Hardcover text or two paperbound texts, a 
teacher's guide, tests, transparencies, worksheets, 
simulations, games. - . 
Human Relations Implicationst Units are concerned with 

controversial issues and political processes and 
^ .Liild upon knowledge, beliefs, and values which 
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' students already have. Central concepts 
include socio-economic status, rolfe, cultiure, and" 
socialization, and the political process is concerned with 
informal as well as formal political structure. 

Project: Law in American Society Foundation 
Title: Jtt^ice in Urban -America 

Sponsors: Law in American Society Foimdation and the 
Chicago Board of Education, U.S. Office of Education 

Director: Robert H. Ratcliffe 

Publisher: Houghton Mifflin Company, 110 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02107 

Materials: Six booklets on law and the city, crime azid 
justice, law and the consimier, poV,erty and 
welfare, landlord and tenant, and youth and the law, 
grades 8-12 

Human Relations Implications: Presents law as the 
primary tool f oj turban citizens who want to 
deal effectively with their alienating environment. The 
built-in inquiry approach centers on most of the 
controversial themes which have been critical to 
America in recent years: crim^, youth, fjienation, 
poverty, welfare, consxmierism, and housing* 

Project: University of Minnesota 
Title; Project Social Studies . * ' ' • 

Sponsors: Project Social Studies Ctirriculxmi Center 
Director: Edith West . < \ 

Publisher: Materials grades 1-4 available from Selective 
Educational Equipment, Inc., 3 fridge Sixeet, Newton, 
Massachusetts, and materials for grades 5-12 htm 
Green Printing Company, 631 8th Avenue North, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55411 
Materials: Family of Man multi-media kits on the Hopi, 
Japanese, Ashanti, and Jewish kibbutz families; 
printed materials contain student readings, teacher's 
guides, and several units for each grade. 
Htbnan Relations Implications: Core concept of the 
* prpgram is cultture with inquiry the dominant teaching 
strategy qs^d great emphasis upon concept 
formation, categorization, and generalization. Primary 
units introduce families from aroimdthe world 
and build understanding of culttural similarities. 

Project: San Jose State College 
Title: Economics in Society '.' 

Sponsors: U. S. OflSce of Education, Btureau of Research 
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and DevelopmentaljEcohomic Education Project of the 

Joint Council on Economic Education. 
Directors: Suzanne Wiggins Helbum, John G. Sperling 
Publisher: Addison- Wesley Publishing Company, 2725 ^ 

Sand Hill-Road, Menlo Park, CaUfomia 94025 
Materials: Six paperback units for senior high school and 

jimior college 

Hitman Relations Implications: Materials strengthen such 
values as faith in the basic digi:iity oi man, in 
democratic politicalr institutions through a focus on 
cognitive processes — rational discourse and scientific 

^ method rather than advocating substantive values — 
democracy, free enterprise^ or patriotism. 

Project: Sociologrical Resources jor the Social Studies 
Title: Inquiries in Sociology, Episodes in Social Inquiry, 

'Readings in Sociology 
Sponsors: American Sociological Association, National 

Science Foundation 
Directors: Robert A. Feldmesser, Robert C. Angell 
Publishers: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Rockleigh, New Jersey 

07647 

Materials: Three sets of material for grades 10-12; a one 
semester introduction to sociology, a series of 23 
paperback units on current topics, and a series of seven 
paperbound books of readings. 

Human Relations Implications: Culture, values, 
stereotypes, discrimination, and racism are among 
concepts included for study through the method of 
scientific inquii*y, 

Project: Tufts University Lincoln FilcTie Center jor 

Citizenship and Public Affairs 
Title: Intergroup Relations Curriculum, High School 

Social Studies Program 
Sponsor: U. S. Office of Education 
Director: John S. Gibson 

Publisher: Lincoln Filene Center for Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Tufts University, Medford, 
Massachusetts 02155 

Materials: Intergroup Relations Curriavlum: A Program 
iQT Elementary Education. Volumes I and 11 
contain teacher backp-ound information, teaching 
methods, learning activities, umts, and bibliographies. 
Additional Materials include an Intergroup 
Relations PhotograpJiic Collection and an Intergroup 
Relations SeAinar Manual, The High School 
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and Developmental Economic Eklucation Project of the 

Joint Council on Economic Education. 
Directors: Suzanne Wiggins Helbiira, John G. Sperling 
Publisher: Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 2725 

Sand Hill Road, Menlo Park, California 94025 
Materials: Six paperback units for senior high school and 

jtmior college 

Hmnan Relations Implications: Materials strengthen such 
values as faith in the basic dignity of man, in 
democratic political institutions .through a focus on • 
cognitive processes — rational discourse and scientific 
method rather than advocating substantive valyes — 
democracy, free enterprise, or patriotism. 

Project: Sociological Resources jor the Social Studies 
Title: Inquiries in Sociology, Episodes in Social Inquiry, 

Readings in Sociology 
Sponsors: American Sociological Association, National 

Science Foundation 
Directors: Robert A. Feldmesser, Robert C Angell 
Publishers: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Rockleigh, New Jersey 

07647 • 
Materials: Three sets of material for grades 10-12: a one 

semester introduction to sociology, a series of 23 

paperback units on current topics, and a series of seven 

paperbound hooks of readings. 
Human Relations Implications: Culture, values, 

stereotypes, discrimination, and racism are among* 

concepts included for study through the method of 

scientific inquiry. 

Project: Tufts University Lincoln Filene Center for 
CitizeTiship and Public Affairs 

Title: Intergroup Relations Curriculum, High School 
Social Studies Program ^ 

Sponsor: U. S. Office of Education 
^ Dire^oir: John S. Gibson 

Publisher: Lincoln Filene Center for Citizenship and 
PubHc Affairs, Tufts University, Medford, 
Massachusetts 02155 

Materials: Intergroup Relations Curriculum: A Program 
for Elementary Education, Vojumes I and II 
contain teacher background information, teaching 
methods, learning activities, units, and bibliographies. 
Additional materials include an Intergroup 
Relations Photographic Collection and an Intergroup 
^ RelatioTW Seminar Manual The High School 
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Social Studies Program contains 38 case studies with 
teacher's guides. ' ' 
Human Relations Implications: The elementary program's 
concerns. are human behavior and why individuals, 
groups, and cultures differ. Discrimination, 
prejudice, racial relatiofas, and poverty are treated. Th$ 
program uses an inductive methodology ^d 
eji6ourages teacher involvement rather than.teacher 
domination. ' ; • 

Project: Utah State University Social Studies Project 

Etle: Analysis of Public Issues 

Sponsors: U. S, Office of Education - ' 

Directors: James P. Shaverr A. Guy Larkins 

Publisher Houghton Mifflin Company, 110 Tremont 
Street, Boston; Massachusetts 02107 

Materials: 32 "bundles!' make up the basic program; 3 
"interludes" each containing three or four brief case 
studies; and a student text, Decision-Making in a 
Demx>cracy. Bundles contain case studies, suggestions 
for discussion, audio tapes, filmstrips, and 
transparencies. Grades 10-12. 

Human Relations Implications; Designed to teach students 
to think reflectively about basic problems facing 
society. The material assumes that public issues are 
basically ethical issues. 
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Periodicals for Intrccultural 
Education 



PERIODICALS ON THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN 

Akwesasne Notes, Wfisleyan University Indian Studies 
Program, Middletown, Cqniiecticut. Subs<pnption 
to Akwesasne Notes, Mohawk Nation via Rooseveltown, 
New York 136835 $5.00 ffigh School 
Tabloid newspaper published monthly covering all 
aspects of Indian affaix;s. Considered the single most 
important report of American Indian life. , 
The ATneriTidiaTi; Ameru^n Iridian Review, 1263 West 
Pratt Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 60623 $4.00 High School 

This eight page news bulletin about all American 
Indians is published bimonthly. Contains numerous short 
critical reviews of books about Indians. 
The Blue Cloud Quarterly, Blue Cloud Abbey, Marvin, ; 
. South Dakota 57251 $1.00 Elempntary, Junior 
nigh, High School r ^ 

Well-illustrated little magazine which has covered such 
things as the songs of Buffy St. Mafie, poems by 
Indian students, myths and legends of the plains Indians. 
Ivjixsm Affairs, Association on Ameri<:aj> IHSian Affairs, 

432 Park Avenue South, New York 10016 Contributions 

$10.00 to $100.00 High Schpbl 

Quarterly newsletter containing short articles of 
interest to Indians and Eskimos. 

Indian Historian, American Lndian Historical Society Inc., 
1451 Masonic Avenue, SanPrancisco, California 94117 
$6.00 quarterly High School 

Official publication of the American Indian Historical 
Society. This is edited by American Indian scholars. 
In addition to history, covers anthropology, education, 
current events, psycholo^, and the arts. Also 
includes a poetry section, film reviews and illustrations^ 
("If the budget allows only one America Indian 
magazine, this should be it." — MagaAnes for Libraries, ^ 
Bill Katz, Editor.) ^ 
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Weewish Tree, A Magazine of iTidian America for 

Young.People, See Indian Historian, same address, 

$6.50 Elementary, Junior High 

The first magazine for children about Indiana! 
Published' six times during the school year, the pocket 
sized magazme contains eight to ten articles, stories, and 
poems. Authentic and well-written material for both 
the Indian and non-Indian child 
Wloptoonakun; The Good Word, Bleb Press, Box 322, 

Times Square Station, New York 10036 

$1.00 Biannually High School 

A small mimeographed poetry magazine by American 
Indians and Eskimos which gives voice to a little 
understood group of modem Ameri9ans. 

PERIODICALS >0N 
BLACK AMERICANS 

Aim, Aim Publications, P.O. Bo:U915, Charlotte, North 

Carolina 28201 $3.00 Biannual 

One of the few black little magazines intended to 
provide a forum for black people. About half the 
contributors are under thirty. 

Afro-American Studies — Interdisciplinary J ourhal, 
Gordon and Breach, Science Publishers Incorpoirated, 
440 Park Avenue South, New York 10016' ' ♦ 

$41.00 Quarterly 

This is a high price for ^ Worthwhile journal but it 
should be in all libraries for black studies from 
high school up* Specific^y for educators who are 
developing curricul^i in black studies. Contains scholarly 
articles pn all aspects of the ^lack, from humanities 
to politics. • ^ ' " J 

Bibliographic Survey, The Negro in PrtTlt, Negro 
Bibliographic and Research Center, Incorporated, 117 
R Street Northeast, Washington; D.C. 2^002 $11.00, Five 
times a year Elementary^ Junior High, Senidr High' 
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The best single source oUnformation on: books and 
periodicals concerned withliie black. An essential book 
buying tool in any library.. ' 

Black Academy Rei>iexD;^uartexly oj the BlaehWorld, 
Black Academy Press Incorporated, 13^ Univerjsity' 
Avenue, Buffalo, New York 14^14 $7.00 
Essays of high quality deal with literary, social, and 

political concerns of blacks everywhere. For high school 

students and teachers. 

Black World (TometlyNe^jo Digest), Johnson 

Publishing Qompany^ 1820 South Michigan Avenue, 
-Chicago, Illinois 60616 $5.00 MoBthly High School 

A creatively edited periodical that has a place in all 
libraries, »a periodical which xeflects accurately 
objectively the militant black attitude. 
Crisis, NAACP, 1790 Broadway, New York 10019 . 

$3.50 Monthly ^ - . 

A fifty to ^ixty page magazine featuring articles ori all 
aspects of black cxilture, politics, history, and activities 
of the NAACP. 

Ebony, Johnson Publishing Company, See Block World * 
$5.00 monthly 

■ Most widely circulated of all the black maga2ines. This 
is roughly comparable to the former magazine Life. Many, 
photographs and honest insights into another culture 
for nonblack readers. ' 

The Journal oj Negro Education; a Quarterly Review of 
Problems Incident to the Education of Negroes, 
Howard University, Wasjiington, D.Q. 2(^)01 
$5,00 quarterly ; / 

Perhaps the best respected journal in tWs 'field. 

Essential for elementary and secondary libraries with 

black students. 

PERIODICALS ON 
MEXICAN AMERICANS 

Con Safes, Con Safo^ Incorporated, I^.O. Box 30185, 
Los Angeles, California 90031 $2.50 Tvw) or three tim^ 
a year High School 

Considered an excellent source for authentic insight 
into the barrios. Basically a literary magazine written and 
edited by Chicanes.' 

Entrelineas, P.O. Box 2566, Kansas City, Missouri 64142 
$5.00 Monthly High School • ' < 

Parallel English and Spxanish mtj>nthly which.presents 
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The best single source of information on books tod 
periodicals concerned with tiie black. An essential book 
, buying tool in any library. 

BUick Academy Review, Qxiarterly of the BUick World, 
Black Academy Press Incorporated^ 135 University 
Avenue, Buffalo, Nev7 York 14214 $7.00 
JEssays of high quality deal with literary, social, and 
political concerns of blacks everywhere. For high school 
students and teaohers. 

Block World (Formerly Negro Digest), Johnson 
Publishing Company, 1820 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60616 $5.00 Mqnthly High School 
A creatively edited periodical that has a place in all 
libraries, a periodical whidi reflects acciirately and 
objectively the militant black attitude. 
Crisis, NAACP, 1790 Broadway, New York 10019 
.$3^0 Monthly 

A fifty to sixty page magazine featuring articles on all 
aspects of black culture, politics, history, and activities 
of the NAACP. 

Ebony, J ohnson Publishing Company, See Block World 
$5.00 monthly 

Most widely circulated of all the black magazines^ This 
is roughly comparable to the former magazine Life. Many 
photographs and honest insights into another culture 
for nonblack readers. 

The Jourruil of Negro Education; a Quarterly Review of 
Problems Incident to the Education of Negroes, 
rioward University, Washington, D.C. 20001 
$5.00 quarterly 

Perhaps the best respected journal in this field. 
Essential for elementary and secondary libraries with 
black students. 

PERIODICALS ON . , 

MEXICAN AMERICANS 

Con Safes, Con Saf os Incorporated, P.O. Box 3W85, 
Los Angeles, California 90031 $2.50 Two or three times 
a year High School 

Considered an excellent source for authentic insight 
into the barrios. Basically a literary magazine written and 
edited by Chicanes., 

Entrelineas, P.O. Box 2566, Kansas City, Missouri 64142 
$5.00Monthly High School . ' ' . 
Parallel English ^d Spanish monthly which presents 
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positive aspects of Mexican- American life and 
thought and enlightens those unfamiliar with 
Mexican-American culture. 

EI Grito, A ^ourml of Contemporary Mexicav^American 
Thought, Quinto Sol Publications Incorpor^ited, P.O. 
Box 9275, Berkeley^ California 94709 
$5.00 Quarterly 

An illustrated pocket-siz^ magazine mostly in English 
to acquaint i-eaders with the talents and problems of 
Mexican Americans in the United States. 
La Lttz^La Luz PubHcations, Inc., 360 South Monroe 

Street, Denver, Colorado 80209 
La Voz del Pueblo, Box 737, Hayward, California 94543 

$3.50 Monthly General Audience 

An important newspaper fo^Chicano studies providing 
news coverage and an outlet for the intellectually " ' 
incdined withiii the Chicano movement. 



PERIODICALS ON 
ASIAN AMEEICANS* 

Bridge Magazine, Basement Workshop Incorporated, S4 ' 
Elizabeth Street, New York 10013 $10.00 Bimonthly 
Primarily for and by young people, the .magazine 
attempts to bridge Western and Asian cultures.* 
Excellent book and magazine reviews and umversal 
coverage of the Chinese. * . 

^asf and West, The Chinese American Joiumal, 75^ 
' Commercial Street, San Francisco, California 94108 

Subscription $7.50 a year — published we^y. 
Getting Together, Wor Kuep, 850 -Kearny Street, San 
. Francisco, California 94108 $5.00 Monthly 

A militant Chinese-American tabloid representing ^ 
young, Anierican-borUi Chinese. Identified with the Third 
World Movement 

Gidra; Monthly of the AsiannAmerican Community, Box 
18046, IjOs Angeles, California 90018 . , 
Should be in any library attemjJting to represent ^ 

segments of the United States popufctioiv A monthly 

tabloid concerned with uncovering wrongs against the 
^^Ameriasian, and presenting articles- on both their heritage 

and present sttuatipn. 

India Abroad, 1123 Broadway, New York, New York 
10010 $6.00 Twice monthly High 3chool 
* Focui on events in India, U.Si-Indian relations, and 
Blast Indian life and culture in tlie United Stages. . 
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Appendix G: 

Books, Articles and Audio -Visual Resources 
for Infrocultural Education 



The books, articles and audio-visuak included in this 
bibliography were carefully selected by members of *the 
Equal Educational Opportxmities Section, the School 
Library Unit, Migrant Education in Title I, and the 
Indian Education Section. The inteut i^ to provide basic 
and supplementary information for elemeyitaty and 
secondary staff. The bibliography^ is not intended to be 
exhaustive nor necessarily to list the most d^finitive'^works 
in the field. It has suggestions for a beginiung ' 
collection ^at will contain representative, readi^*^ * 
accessible, basic readings. It is esi)^ially assembled for 
staff, board, or committee members who wish to develop 
a sensitivity to, an awareness of, and kixowledge . 
about racism, self-concept, ethnic zmd religious groups, 
racial minorities,, and evaluation of materials. 

RACISM (Prejudice, Stereotyping^ Dismmin§:tion) 

AUport, Gordon. I?ATURE OF PREJUDICE. Anchor,* 

1954. Paper, $1.95 (301.45) 
Alpenfek, Ethel J. SENSE AND NONSENSE^ ABOUT 
RACE, rev.ed. Friendship Press, 1957. $1.25 (301.45) 
Brink, William J. and Louis Harris. BLACK ANt) 

WHITE: a study^of U.S. racial attitudes today. Simon & 
Schuster, 1967. $5.95. Paper, $1.95 (301.636) 

, Based on a Harris survey of black and white 
attitudes. • v 
Froman, Robert. RACISM. Delacorte, 1972. $4.95 
(301.63jB) ' • < 

A concise and objective, if basically optimistic, 
examination of race and racism. 
Glock, Charles Y. & Siegelman, Ellen eds. PREJUDICE, 
jTf^A/Praeger, 19.69. $6.95; paper, $2.50 (301.45) 
I /-^"^erceptive essays exploring prejudice in American 
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political life, in churches, the mass media, schools ^ ni 
' marketp^e. 

Hirsch, S. CarL THERIDDM; OF RACISM. Viking, 
1972. U)>: ed., $.5;50 X301."4^ 

Complements Froman's RACISM by including more 
material about popular controversy. "A good 
sxuvey of racial prejudice and persecution in America,** 
7-10 

Knowles, Louis & Prewitt, Kenneth eds. 

iNSTinrnoNAL racism in America. 

Prentice-Hall, 1969. $5.95; paper, $1.95 (301.636) 

Makes the 'point by illustration that blacks and other ' 
minority gi^oups are victims of a racism built £ato 
U.S. educational, political, medical, and economic ' 
institutions. 

Stalvey, Lois M. EDUCATION OF A WASP. Morrow, 
1970. $6.95^(301.45) ^ \ 

The author relates a personal experience with l^er 
community ai^d some black friends, detailing her early 
naive beliefs and the insights that developed. 

Yciung, Whitney M. BEYONE<RACISM: buUding an 
Open society. McGraw-HUl, 1969. $6.95.(30L636) 

A "reasoned, incisive account that explores America's 
racial problems and outlines specific plans of action 
at national, state, and local levels." 

SEtF-CONCEPT 

Clai^f , Kenneth B. PREJUDICE AND YOUR CHILD. 
Beacon Press, 1963. Paper, $1.95 (301.45) 

Coles, Robert. CHILDREN OF CRISIS: a study of 
courage and fear. Little, 1967. $8.50; Dell, $2.45 
(301.45) / 
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Dinkmeyer, Don C. CHILD DEVELOPMENT: the 
emerging self. Prentice-Hall, 1965. $8.95 (155.4) 

ETHNIC AND REUGIOUS GROUPS 

Brody, Eugene B. ed. MINORITY GROUP 
ADOLESCENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. Williams 
& Wilkins, 196&. $8.25 (301.45) 

"Japanese American Identity Crisis," by Joe 
Yamamoto is one recommended chapter in this source. 

Dinn'erstein, Leonard & Jaher, Frederic C. ALIENS: a 
history of ethnic minorities in America. Appleton, 
1970. Paper, $4.95 (301.45) 

Glazer, Nathan. BEYOND THE MELTING POT; the 
Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Jews, Italians and Irish of 
New York City. MIT Press, 1970. $10.00 (301.45) 

Gordon, Milton. ASSIMILATION IN AMERICAN LIFE; 
the role of race, religion, and national origins, 
Oxford, 1964. $6.50; paper, $2.75 (301.23) . 

A sxmimary of theoretical works on assimilation, 
amalgamation, and acculturation. It traces in a 
historical context the evolutiop of the theories of 

. "Anglo-conformity,** "the melting pot,** and culfiiral 
pluralism. 

Gottlieb, David & Heinsohn, Anne L., comps. 

AMERICA*S OTHER YOUTH; growing up poor. 

Prentice-HaU, 1971. $7.95; paper, $3.95 (301*43) 
E n lightening selections about the conditiotis, 

attitudes, and life-styles of various young people who 

belong to minority groups. 
GVeeley, Andrew M- WHY CANT THEY BE LIKE US? 

Americans white ethnic groups. Dutton, 1971. $6.95 

(301.45) / . 

Rather than "melt,** minorities tended to sustain 

their diversity. He tells how they enrich our nation with 

their substructure and life styles. 
Higham, John. STRANGERS IN THE LAND: patterns of 

American nativism. Atheneum, 1955. Paper, $2.45 

(301.45) 

This account traces American xenopl^obia-to fears of 
"inferior** blood, fears that Roman Catholics would 
intrigue to overthrow the government, and fears that 
alien political beliefs would cause rebellion and' 
anafdiy. 

Howard, John R. ed. AWAKENING MINORITIES: 
American Indians, Mexican AmeHcans, PueirtQ Ricans. 
Aldine, 1970.'$5.95; paper, $2.95 (301.45) 
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Dihkmeyer, Don C. CHILD DEVELfOPMEl!lT: the 
emerging self.' Prentice-Hall, 1965. $8.95 (155.4) 

ETHNIC AND REUGIOUS GROUPS 

Brody , Eugene B. ed. MINORITy GROUP 

ADOLESCENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. Williams 

& Wilkins, 1968. $8.25 (301.45)' 
"Japanese American Identity Crisis," by Joe 

Yamamoto is one recommended chapter in this source. 
Dinnerstein, Leonard & Jaher, Frederic C. ALIENS: a • 

history of ethnic minorities in America, Appletbh;*-^ . 

1970. Paper, $4.95 (3Q1.45) 
Glazer, Nathan. BEYOND THE MEJLTING POT; the 

Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Jews, Italians and Irish of 

New York City. MIT Press, 1970. $10.^0 (301.45) 
Gordon, Milton. ASSIMILATION IN AMERICAN LIFE; 

the role of race, religion, and national origins. 

Oxford, 1964. $6.50; paper, $2.75 (301.23) , 
A summary of theoretical works dn assimilation, 

amalgamation, and acculturation. It traces in a 

historical context the evolution of the theories of 

"Anglo-conformity,'' "the melting pot," and cultural 

pluralism. ' " . 

Gottlieb, David & Heinsohn, Anne L., comps. 

AMERICA'S 0TH5;R YpUTH; growing up poor. 
* Prentice-Hall, 1971. $7.95; paper, $3.95 (301.43) 
Enlightening selections about the conditions, 

attitudes, and life-styles of various yoxmg people who 

belong to minority groups. 
Greele^f, Andrew M. WHY CANT THEY BE LIKE US? 
^ America's white ethnic groups. Duttob, 1971. $6.95 

(301.45) ^ 
Rather than "fhelt," minorities tended to sustain 

their ^versity. He tells how they enrich oin: nation with 

their substructure and life styles. 
Higham, John. STRANGERS IN THE LAND: patterns of 

American nativism. Atheneum, 1955. Paper, $2.45 

(301.45) , \ 
This account traces American xenophobia tb fears of 

"inferior" blood, fears that Roman Catholics would^ 

intrigue t6 overthrow the government, and fears that 

alien political beliefs would cause rebellion and 

anarchy. 

Howard, John R. ed. AWAKENING MINOIHTIES: 
American Indians, Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans. 
Udine, 1970. $5.95; pape?:, $3.95' (301.45) ' 
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Huthmaher, J. Joseph. A NATION OF NEWCOMERS; 
ethnic minorities in American history. Delacorte, 1969. 
$3.95 (301.45) 

The treatment that has been accorded representative 
minority groups in the U.S., and the means by 
which each group sought recognition and made 
contributions to the enrichment of American culture. 
Marden, Charles F. & Mey er, Gladys. MINORITIES IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY. 3rd ed. Van Nostrand, 1972. 

Paper, $7.95 (301.45) 

'1 * 
• Each nximerically significant group is considered in 
relation to the ihajority, primarily within a framework 
which follows the order of the following: establishment 
of dominance, the maintenance of dominance, and* 
the decline of dominance. Emphasis is placed on an 
elaboration of the pluralistic society rather than the 
theory of assimilation. 

Rose, Peter I. THEY AND WE: racial and ethnic 

* relations in the United States. Random, 1964. Paper, 
$2.25 (301.45) 

"E^fimines the nature of pt^ejudice, the causes and 
consequences of intergroup Conflict, and the reactions 
of minorities to discriminatory treatment." 
Anti-Defamation League. 

Sloan, Irving J,, comp, JEWS IN AMERICA, 1621-1970. 
Oceana, 1971. $5.00 (973.04) 
"A 300-year chronology and fact book noting 

• individuals and events which demonstrate the scope 
and achievemratsof the Anjerican Jews." Booklist 

WeUer, Jack E. YESTERDAY'S PEOPLE; life m 
contemporary Appalachia. Univ. of Kentucky Press, 
1965. $4.75; paper, $2.25 (917.5) 

"An objjpctive and sensitive study of the Appalachian 
mind and personality pointing out the differences 
between this culture and that of the American middle 
class." * r 

Williams, Robin,' Jr. STRANGERS NEXT DOOR; ethnic 
relations in American communities. Prentice-Hall, 
1964. $10.95 (301.45) 

The phenomena of ethnocentricity and prejudice are 
explored by studying personality ^d societal variables. 
Discrimination is explained in terms of low 
interaction between ethnic groups and feelings of 
siocial distance. 
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RACIAL MINORITIES ^ 

I ( Indian Americans 

^NDrAN EDUCATION: A NATIONAL TRAGEDY — 
I A NATIONAL CHALLENGE. 1969 Report of the 
. Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, United States 
Senate. Made by its Special Subcommittee on Indian 
* Education. 91st Congress, 1st Session. Address 
inquiries for copies to Senator Walter Mondale, 433 Old 
Senate OfBce Building, Washington, D.c! 20510. 

This report is essential reading for all educators who 
' work with Indian students. 
jTHE INDIAN IN AMERICAN HISTORY, by Virgil J. 
Vogel. 1968. 50^^ 

'Analyzes the ways in ^yhich historians have created 
or perpetuated a false impression of American 
Indians in the writing of American history. Includes a 
listing of recommei^ded books about the history 
and'coritributions of Indians. Integrated Education 
Associates, 343 South Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 60604. 
:^row;i. Dee. BURY MY HEART AT WOUNDED KNEE; 
an Indian history of the American West. Holt, 1970. 
$10.95; paper, Bantam $1.95 (970.5) 
ahn, Edgar S. OUR BROTHER'S KEEPER: THE 
INDIAN IN WHITE. AMERICA. World, 1969. $3.95; 
paper, $1.95 (309.1) Available from: American Indian 
I Movement, 1315 East Franklin Avenue, 
Minneapolis, MN 55404. 

A thoroughly documented report on the situation 
facing the Ifidian in contemporary Society and all 
aspects of Indian relations to U.S. life. 
Commission on the Rights, Liberties, and Responsibilities 
of the American Indian. THE INDIAN, AMERICAS 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS: report. Ed. by William A. 
Brophy & Sophie D. Aberle. University of ^ 
Oklahoma, 1969. $6.95 (970.5) 

An excellent discussion of the complexity of laws 
which bear on Indians, and of recent Indian policy. 
Deloria, Vine. CUSTER DIED FOR YOUR SINS; an 
Indian manifesto. Macmillan, 19B9. $5.95; paper, Avon 
$1.25 (970.1) 

Excellent account of the relationship of Indians to the 
,white man by a Sioux Indian. Authof- has served as 
Executive Director of the National Congress of 
. American Indians. 

Farb. Peter. MAN'S RISE TO CIVILIZATION AS 
^ - .)WN BY THE INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA, 
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FROM PRIMEVAL TIMES TO THE COMING OF 
THE INDUSTRIAL STATE. Dutton, 1968. $10.00 
(970.1) 

One of the best and probably most readable general 
accounts on Indians now available. 
Forbes, Jack D. THE INDIAN IN AMERICA'S PAST. 
Prentice-Hall, 1964. Paper, $1.95 (970.1) 
Documents on Indian-white relations since 
, Columbus. 

Foreman, Grant. THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES. Univ. 
of Oklahoma, 1971. $8.95; paper, $3.95 

A fine history of the Cherokees and the other 
so-called "civilized" tribes. 
Momaday, N. Scott HOUSE MADE OF DAWN. Harper, 
1968. $4.95; paper (Signet) 95^J (Mo) 

The life oi an Indian whose inability to adapt to the 
white world or t6 find himself in his own culture 
reflects the plight of the American Indian. ^ 
. Steiner, Stanley. THE NEW INDIANS. Harper, 1968. 
$7.95; paper, Dell $2.45 (301.45) * ^ , * 

A description of present-day Indian protest , , 
accompanied by pride in tribal values and in Indian 
concepts of human relationships and man's place ^ ^ 
in nature. The best book so far on the "Red Power 
Movement." 

Vizenor, Gerald. THE EVERLASTING SKY. Macmillan, 

1972. $4.95 (970.4) ' 
Voices from present-day Chippewa Indians of 

Minnesota (now called oshki anishinabe) speaking 

about home and family, city and reservation, law 

enforcement and education. 
Washburn/Wilcomb E., ed. THE INDIAN AND THE 

WHITE MAN. Doubleday, 1964. Paper, $2.95 (970.1) 
A first rate documentary anthology. Covers the 

major aspects of Indian and white relations and 

includes personal recollection of Indians, settlers, and 

other white observers. 
Wax, Murray L. INDIAN AMERICANS: unity and 

diversity. Prentice-Hall, 1971."Paper, $7.95 (970.1) 
Analysis of the Indian identity based on ecological, 

historical, and conceptual understructure. ', 
Wise, Jennings C. THE RED MAN IN THE NEW , 

WORLD DRAMA; ed. by Vine Deloria,, Jr. 

Macmillan, 1971. $8.95 (970.5) 

"Originally published in 1931 and now updated and 

revised by Deloria . . . this traces U.S. historjN^yith 

regard to the impact on the Indians, both politicaHy^and 
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socially, through the necessary changes in their 
whole way of life." Booklist. 

Afro-Americans 

Adoff, Arnold, comp. BLACK ON BLACK: 

commentaries by Negro Americans. Macmillan, 1968. 

$5.95 (301.451) 
S^peeches; letters, excerpts, interviews, by 23 Negto 

Americans including Frederick Douglass, Gordon Parks, 

J^es Baldwin, Malcolm X, and heroi Jones. 
Angelou, Maya. I KNOW WHY THE CAGED BIRD 

SINGS. Random, 1970. $5.95 (917.3/921) 
A moving account of a Southern black girl's growing 

up, evoking the harshness well as the good timesl. 
Baldwin, James. THE FIRE NEXT TIME. Dial, 1963. 

$3.95; paper, Dell $.75 (301.451) 
Moving essays that are part autobiographical, part 

philosophiqal, with a section on the Black Muslim 

movement/ 

Baldwin, James. NOBODY KNOWS MY NAME: more 
notes of a native son. Dial, 1961. $4.95; paper, Dell 
$.60^t391.451) 

First person essays that deal with blaclf and white 
relationships done with passion, insight and 
intelligence. 

Bfennett, Lerone. BEFORE THE MAYFLOWER; a 
history of the Negro in America^ 1619-1962. Johnson, 
1962. $6.95 (301.451) 
^&efinitive history of Negroes from 8000 B.C. to 

c ptesenttipies. 

Cleaver, Eldridge. SOUL ON ICE.McGraw, 1968. $5.95; 

Pilfer, DeU $1.95 (301.451) 
Essays and open letters of an Afro- American on the* 

Watts riots^on his religious conversion, on the 

black man's stake on the Vietnam war, on fellow 

writers and white women. 
DuBois, W. E. B. SOULS OF BLACK FOLK. Fawcett 

World, 1970. Papet,75^J (301.451) 
^~ Collection of essays that present with courage and 

insight thecause of the Negro in America. 
Prazier, E. Franklin. THE NEGRO FAMILY IN THE 

UNITED STATES. Revised and abridged edition. 

University of Chicago, 1966. Paper, $2.45 (301.451) 
A classic study from 19SQ. abridged in 1948 and 

revised in 1966, demonstrated Negroes* historic ability 

to evolve stable family forms out of disruption^Good 

for insight into current developments. 
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socially, through the necessary changes in their 
whole way of life." Booklist, 

Afra-Americaiis 

Adoff, Arnold, comp. BLACK ON BLACK: 

commentaries by Negro Americans. Macmillfin, 1968. 

$5.95 (301.451) ^ - 

Speeches, letters, excerpts, interviews, by 23 Negro 

American^ including Frederick Douglass, Gordon Parks, 

James Baldwin, Malcolm X, and Leroi Jones. 
Angelou, Maya. I KNOW WHY THE CAGED BIRD 
^ SINGS. Random, 1970.'$5.95 (917.3/921) 

A moving account of a Southern black girl's growing 

up, evoking the harshness as Well as the good times, 
Baldwin, James. THE FIRE NEXT TIME. Dial, 1963. 

$3,95; paper, Dell $.75 (301.451) 

Moving essays that are,part autobiographical, part 

philosophical, with a section on the Black Muslim 

movement. « 
Baldwin, James. NOBODY KNOWS iSY NAME: moro 

notes of a native son. Dial, 1961. $4.95; paper, Dell 

$.60 (301.451) 

First person essays that deal with black and white 

relationships done with passion, insight and 

intelligence. 

Bennett, Lerone. BEFORE THE MAYFLOWER; a 
history of the Negro in America, 1619-1962, Johnson, ' 
196!^. $6.98 (301.451) 

Definitive history of Negroes from 8000 B.C. to 
present times. 
Cleaver, Eldridge. SOUL ON ICE. McGraw, 1968. $5.95; 
\ paper, DeU $1.95 (301.451) ^ 
. Essays and open letters of an Afro-^Ajperican on the 
T^tts riots, on^is religious conversion, on the 
black man's stake on the Vietnam war, on fellow 
writer^ and white women. ' ^ 
DuBois, W^E. B. SOULS OF BLACK FOLK. Fawcett 
World, 197^. Paper, 75<f (301.451) 

CoUection^^of essays that present with courage and 
insight the cau^e of the Negro in America. 
Frazier, E. Franklin. THE NEGRO FAMILY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Revised and abridged edition. 
University of Chicago, 1966. Paper, $2.45 (301.451) 

A classic study f roi^^l939, abridged in 1948 and 
revised in 1966, demonsti^ates Negroes* historic ability 
to evolve stable family fortns out of disruption. Good 
for insight into current developments. . ^ 
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Gregory, Dick. NIGGER: an autobiography. Edited by 
Robert Lipsyte. Dutton, 1964. $4.95; paper. 
Pocket Books 95^f (921) 

, Details his difficult life in the South, his trouble 
getting started as a comedian, and anger for his whole 
people. 

Grier, William H. and Cobbs, Price M. BLACK RAGE. 
Basic, 1968. $5.95 (301.451) 

Two Negro psychiatrists interpret the current racial 
conflicts in the U.S. and propose a solution. 
Griffin, John. BLACK LIKE ME. Houghton, 1961, $4.95; 
paper (New American Library) , 95^ (301.451) 

A white man learns what it is like to live the life of 
a Negro by becoming one. 
Meier, August and Rudwick, Elliott. FROM 
PLANTATION TO GHETTO. Revised edition Hill and 
Wang, 1970. $8,95; paper, $1.95 (301.451) 

Discussion of Negro ideologies and movements in 
America emphasizing such twentieth century Negro 
leaders as Martin Luther King, and such organizations 
as NAACP, CORE and SNCC. 
SUberman, Charles. CRISIS IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
Random, 1964. Paper, $1.95 (301.451) 

Considers the reason behind the present attitudes of 
black and white towards each other and proposes 
ways to alleviate the situation in jobs and education. 
> 

Mexican Americans 

Acuna;' Rudy. A MEXICAN AMERICAN CHRONICLR 
New York: American Book Co., 1971. $2.76 
Excellent art; Junior High School. 

Burma, John H. ed. MEXICAN-AMERICANS IN THE 

. UNITED STATES: a reader. Canfield, 1970. Paper, 
$5.95 (301.453) 

An. anthology providing a stimulating survey of the 
basic elements of contemporary Mexican 
American culture as seen from several points of view. 

Carter, Thomas. MEXICAN AMERICANS IN SCHOOL: ^ 
a history of educatioiial neglect. College Entrance 
Examination Board, N.Y., 1970. $4.00 (301.453) 

A study of the problems of schooling for Mexican 
Americans based updh three interrelated sets of factors 
that influence Mexican American children in 
their school years; the nature of the diverse subcultures 
and the societies Mexican Americans grow up in, 
the quality of formal education made available, and the 
nature of local.and regional soci^ systems. 
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Pinkelstem,M. MINORITIES: U.SJ^. New York: Globe 

Book Co., 19*71. $4.60 
Grebler, Leo* & others* THE MEXICAN AMERICAN 

PEOPLE. Frfee Press, (dist. by MacmUlan) 1970. 

$14.95 (301.453) . 
Attempts to present an integrated and multi-faceted 

portrait of the Mexican American minority in relation 

to the dominant American society. 
Heller, Celia S. IVIEXICAN AMERICAN YOimi. 
s Random, 1%6. Paper, $1.95 (301,453) 
/ . Good, small book that speaks specifically of a 

neglected'portion of the yoiitl\population. 
Hernandez, Deluvina. MEXIC AN\AMERICAN 

CHALLENGE TO A SACRED COW. Mexican ' 

American^Center: University of California at Los 

Angeles, 1970. $2.00 
John and Hom4r. EARLY CHILDHOOD BILINGUAL 

EDUCATION. New York: Materials Center, 

MLA-ACTFL, 62 5th Avenue, N.Y., 1971. $4.00 
Johnson, Henry S. & Hernandez, William. EDUCATING 

THE MEXICAN AMERICAN. Judson, 1971. Paper, 

$6.95 (370.193) 
This book, in a series of articles from 34 contributors, 

presents diagnoses and theories for change in the 

schoors curricular offerings with emphasis on 

bicultural programs for all students. New ideas in 

cinricxilum and guidance are depicted to help students 

and educators. 
Litsinger, Dolores Escobar. THE CHALLENGE OF 

TEACHING MEXICAN-AMERICAN STUDENTS. 

IJe\v York: American Book Co., 1973. $4.95 
McWiUiami^, Carey. FACTORIES IN THE FIELD. 

Archon, 1969. Dist. by Slvpestring Press., $9.00 (331.5) 

, . The story of the migrat(jry^farm labor in California 

(subtitle) Repruit of 1939 ed. which is considered 

a classic on the problems and protests of agricultural . 

workers. 

Matthiessen, Peter. SAL SI PUEDAS, ESCAPE IF YOU 
CAN: Cesar Chavez and the new American 
Revolution. Dell, 1970. Paper, $2.95 (331.881) 

Moore, Jqan W. and Alfredo, Guellar. MEXICAN 
AMERICANS. Prentice-Hall, 1970. $5.95; paper, $3.50 
V. (301.453) 

Brief, well-documented study of Mexican American 
J)ehavior ^nd its variations in different parts of 
U.S. ' ' 
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, New York: , 
$4.75 '^ .^ 

; CAUFORNIOS; 
l95; paper,$2.85 / 



Moquin,' Wayne, et al. A DOCUMENTARY HISTOIjLY 

OF THE MEXICAN AMERICANS. New York; . 

Praeger Publishers, 1971. $4.95; paper, Bantam ^1^25. 

From Cabeza de Vaca in 1536 to^now. 
Nava, J. THE^ME^CAN AMERICAN IN AMEHCJAN 

HISTORY^. New York: Americafa Book Co., 1973. $^JB5 

Indian to Spanish to Mestizo to tiday. 
Perrigo, Lyip I. THE AMERICAN! SOUTHWEST — 
. ITS PEOPLES AND CULT"" 

Holt, Ri^ehart & Winston, 1971] 
Pitt, Leonard. THEDECLINE OFJ 

University of California, 1966* $7 
(301.453) 

^ Describes the decline and fall hi Mexicans in ^ 
California betweenl846 and 1890. » \ 

Refidon, ArmandaR CiJICANO, MANIFESTO; ; 
Macmillah, 1971.$75^ (322.44) • ' ^ 

^An outspoken aopount of the emergence and l\ . . 
problems of.tl\eCMc^o iSovement in theJUmted^States 
by aChioaaio author. • it 

Robinson, Cecil. WITH THE EARS OF STJIANQ]^: . 
ihe Mexicati in American literature. Unjiversi^ T • * 
of Ariz6nk> Tucson, AZ 9973;5, 1963. jPaper, $4.^3 . . — 

\ /3()i.453) / ^ . ^ r . : ' . 

Excell^^t survey of tjrpes of titeratiire and lite^ 
,materials.whicKhave served to condition tl^e A^ierican 
public to Mexicoi, f ^ * ' ' - 

Rosaldoi Renato, et. aj. QHICANO; TIffi EVOLUTION 
^ OF A PEOPliE. Minneapolis: Winston Prefes, 
1973. $5.95.^Anthology. 't . " ' 

Servin JManuel P. THE MEXICAI^ AMERICANS:^ an^ ^ 
awaW^ning minority. Glencoe^ i970. Papei', $2.50 
(301.454) _ ' . . 

An attempt to provide an embracing liistoricaTsurvey 
concerning the Mexican Americanos ^ban and x^ral 
role in the development of the tjnited States. A ^ 
good accoimt of an historically neglecteid and igii9red 
group. . ; * • 

Simmens, Edward. PAIN & PROMISE: TheJi^Wcano^ 
Today. New York: M'entgr pocket book from ^ ^ 
New American Librfify, 1972. Paperl $J.2b: 
Anthology . (32authors) . 
Steiner^Sfan.LARAZA: the Mexican Americans. 
H^er, 1970. $8.95; paper, $2.45 n(301.453) 

Description of some of the traimiatic experiences 
of the 150,000 "braceros" who cross the^order equally 
to work as field laborers. A^ important book. ^ ' 
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Three (3) reports put out by the U.S. Cpmmis§ion on 
I Civil Rights (Superintendent of Documents^ 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 
20402), $1.05 each: • 
Report III: THE^ EXCLUDED STUDENT —.Educa- 
tion Practices Affecting Mexican Americans in the 
Southwest (May, 1972); Report IV: MEXICAN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION IN TEXAS: A Func- 
tion of Wealth; Report V: TEACHERS AND 
STUDENTS: Mexican American Education Study 
— Differences in Teacher Interaction with Mexican 
American and Anglo Students ( March, 1973). 
Vasquez, Richard. CHICANO. Doubleday, 1970. $6.93 
(Va) ^ ^ . 

A sprawling novel about several generations of the 
Mexican American Sandoval f^ily which is realistic 
but not to be approached as a social document. 
VlEWPOINTS:>Red, Yellow,Black & Brown. By editors 
of Winston Press, 25 Groyeland Terrace, 
Minneapolis, MN 55403, 1973. $6195 

Puerto Ricans. 

Fitzpatrick, Joseph P. PUERTO RICAN AMERICANS^ 
Pientice-Hall, 1971. Paper, $3.56 (301.451) 

Kurtis; Arlene Harris. PUERTO RICANS FROM 
ISLAND TO MAINLAND. Messner, 1969. $3.50; 
lib. ed., $3.64 (917.295) 

"Traces thje history and development of Puerto Rico 
from about 50 B.C. to ^e present day and discusses 
the problems and contributions of modem 
Puerto Ricans who move to the mainland." Booklist. 4-6 

Senior, Clarence. THE PUERTO RICAN'S: strangers — 
then neighbors. Quadrangle, 1965. $4.50 (301.453) 

"Reviews every aspect of life among this ^ 
group including education, economics, housing, welfare, 
criininality, and the multiplicity of labels applied 
to this latest group of immigrants." Sr. High Catalog. 

Sexton, P. C. SPANISH HARLEM — ANATOMY OF 
POVERTY. New York: Harper Colophon Books, 
Harper & Row, 1966. Paper, $1.60. Puerto Rican slums 
of East Harlem. 

Oriental Americans 
Bosworth, Allan R. AMERICA'S CONCENTRATIOJT 
CAMPS. Norton, 1967. $7.95 (301.45) 

The treatment of the Japanese in World War II. 
Chu, Daniel, and Chu, Samuel. PASSAGE TO THE 
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Three (3) reports put out by the ^.S. Commission on 
. Civil Rights (Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 
20402), $1.05 each: 

Report ni: THE EXCLUDED STUDENT — Educa- 
tion Practices Affecting Mexican Americans in the 
Southwest (May, 1972); Report IV: MEXICAN 
AMERICAN EDUCATIQN IN TEXAS: A Funo- 
tioa of Wealth; Report V: TEACHERS AND 
STUDENTS: Mexican American Education Study 
— Differences in Teacher Interaction with Mexican 
American and Anglo Students ( March," 1973). 
Vasquez, Richard. CHICANO. Doubleday, 1970. $6.95 
(Va) 

A sprawling novel about several generations of the 
Mexican American Sandoval family which is realistic 
but not to be approached as a social document. 
VIEWPOINTS: Red, Yellow, Black & Brown. By editors 
of Winston Press, 25 Groveland Terrace,' 
Minneapolis, MN 55403, 1973. $6.95 

Puerto Ricans 
Fitzpatrick, JoseJ^h P. PUERTO RICAN AMERICANS. 

Prentice-Hall, 1971. Paper, $3.50 (301.451) 
Kurtis, Arlene Harris. PUERTO RICANS FROM 

ISLAND TO MAINLAND. Messner, 1969. $3.50; 

lib. ed.,$3.64 (917.295) 

"Traces the history and development of Puerto Rico 

from about 50 B.C. to the present day and discusses 
^ _the problems and contributions of modem 

Puerto^icans who move to the mainland." Booklist. 4-6 
Senior, Clar^iKe. THE PUERTO RICANS: strangers — 

then neighbors. Quadrangle, 1965. $4.50 (301.453), 
"Reviews every aspect of life among this 

group including education, economics, housing, welfare, 

criminality, and the multiplicity oMabels applied 

to this latest group of immigrants." SrTfiigh Catalog. 
Sexton, P. C. SPANISH HARLEM — ANATOM^QF 

POVERTY. New York: Harper Colophon Books, ""^^ 

Harper & Row, 1966. Paper, $1.60. Puerto Rican slums 

of East Harlem 

Oriental Americans 
Bosworth, Allan R. AMERICANS CONCENTRATION 
CAMPS. Norton, 1967. $7.95 (301.45) 

The treatment of the Japanese in World War IL 
Chu, Daniel, and Chu, Samuel. PASSAGE TO THE 
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GOLDEN GATE. Zenith Books, Doubleday, 
1967. $3.75; paper, $1.45 (301.453) 

A history of the Chinese in America to 1910. 
(subtitle) 

Daniels, Roger. THE POLITICS OF PREJUDICE. 

Atheneum, 1968. $4.00; paper, $2,65 (301.453) 
A brief accoimt^f the anti-Japanese movement from 

its inception in the late 19th century to its major 

triumph in the Japanese-exclusion provisions of the 

Inmiigration Act of 1524. The author shows that racism ' 

was not confined to the Far West or the South but 

was nation^ in scope. ^ 
Hansen, Gladys C. THE CHEESE IN CALIFORNIA 

Richard Abel and Company, 1970. $15.00 
Kitano, Harry H. L. JAPANESE AMERICANS: the 

evolution of £f* subculture. Prentice-Hall, 1969. 

$6.40; paper, $2.95 (301.453) 

In a refreshingly graphic, expressive manner, Kitano 

analyzes Uie Japanese Americans' progress in 

acculturation and assimilation and compares their 

experiences with those of other minorities. 
Sung, Betty L. THE CHINESE IN AMERICA. Mamillan, 

1972. Lib. ed., $4.95; paper, $2.95 (301.453) 

A brief treatment of the history of the Chinese in 

America up to and including the eflfects of the repeal 

of immigration restrictions in 1965. 6-9 
Sung, Betty L. MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: the story of the 

Chinese in America. Macmillan, 19B7. $6.95 (301.458) 
The story of the Chinese in America and their 

struggle for survival and acceptance from the .Gold 

Rush days to the present 10-12 
Thomas, Dorothy S. and Nishimoto, Richard. THE 

SPOILAGE. University of California, 1969. $2.45 

(301.453) 

Japanese- American evacuation and resettlement during 
World War II when 110,000 citizens were banished from 
their homes and confined for two and a half years. 

SEXISM 

Emma Willard Task Force on Education. SEXISM IN 
1EDJJCATI0N, 1972. $3.50 by maU; $5.00 for 
institut^ettg^ Address: University Station Bo:fc No. 
14229, Minneapolis, MN 55414. 

A compilation of materials relating to sexism in 
education including articles that ej^amine the problem; 
proposals for change, classroom materials, resource 
lists, and'an extensive bibliography. 
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Flexner'. Eleanor. CEimjRY OF STRUGGLE. 

Atheoejypi; 1968. Pap^ $3.95 (301.41) 

Originally pubLshed in 1959. The women s rights 

movement in the United States. 
Flexner, Eleanor. MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. 

Coward, 1972. $8.95 (921) 
Biography of an outstanding English advocate oi 

women's rights which helps to.put the present 

movement in perspective. 
Friedan, Betty. THE FEMININE MYSTIQUE. Norton; 

1963. $5.95 (396) 
"Graphic presentation of the subordinate role of 

women in U.S. society . , . which had been shaped to a 

great extent by advertising and womens' magazines " 

Booklist. 

Gomick, Vivian & Moran, Barbara K. WOMAN IN 
SEXIST SOCteTY: studies in power and 
powerlessness. Signet, 1972. Paper, $1.95 (301.41) 
Current writings by 31 women scholars and activists. 
Hole, Judith & Levine, Ellen. REBIRTH OF FEMINISftt . 
Quadrangle, 1971. $10.00 (301.41) 

"A study-reference volume of strictly feminist slant" 
(Booklist) analyzing the movement during 
1960-1970. : 
Jenness, Linda. FEMINISM AND SOCIALISM. 
Pathfinder Press, 1972. $5.95; paper, $1.95 (301.41) 

Brings out some points on minorities, equal rights, 
labor, and women's liberation. 
Komisar, Lucy. TH^NEW FEMINISM. Watts, 1971. 
$5.95 (301.41) f 

Women's liberation issues and their implications {or 
the lives of today's teenage girls surveyed by tlve 
past vicMresident of NOW. 
Mead, Mar^t. MALE AND FEMALE, a study of th^*^ / 
^exes in a manging world. Morrow, 1949.^$1Q.^0; 
paper (Dell), 95?* (301.41) / - ^ 

"An explanation of the role of the sexes asi.t relates 
to preliterate Pacific peoples, and essentialjy jas it 
operates today in our American pattern Qf culture.'' 
Sr. High Catalog. . ' « ' 

Millett, Kate. SEXUAL POLITICS.Avcm, 1970. Paper, ^ 
$2.95 (301.41)'- 

A thorough, critical analysis qf how sexism functions 
and is maintained in our society. 
Mitchell, Juliet. WOMAN'S ESTATE. Pantheon, 1972. 
. $5.95 (301.41) 

O )escribes the goals, structure and place of the 
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wom^en's liberation njovements. 
Morgan, Robin, comp. SISTERHOOD IS POWERFULj 

an anthology of writings from the women's liberation 

movement. Random, 1970. $8.95; paper, $2.45 (301.41) 
Sets forth the governing principles of the movement, 

the roots of oppression in five professions, and 

evidences of psychological and sexual repression. 
Oakley, Mary Ann B. EUZABETH CADY Sf ANTON. 

Feminist Press, 10920 Battersea Lane, Columbia, MD 

21044, paper, $1.50 (921) 

The story of an outstanding leader in the equal rights 

for women movement in mid-nine teenth-century 

America. 

Reische, Diana L., comp. WOMEN AND SOCIETY. 
(Reference Shelf, V. 43, no. 6) Wilson, 1972. 
$4.50 (301.41) 

Articles and excerpts from books written by both 
men and women on women's position in Western 
society. 

Teitz, Jo5^ce. WHATS A NICE GIRL LIKE YOU 
DOING IN A PLACE LIKE THIS? Coward, 1972. 
$6.95 (331.4) 

"11 young professional women express . . . 
themselves on their careers and the effect of a 
professional life on personal and family life." Booklist 

Thompson, MaryLou, ed. VOICES OF THE NEW 
FEMINISM. Beacon, 1970. $5.95; paper, $2.45 (301.41) 

A collection of articles by such authors as Joyce 
Cowley, Betty Friedan, and Shirley Chisholm, which 
provide a good introduction to the feminist movement 

U.S. President's Commission on the Status of Women. 
AMERICAN WOMEN: the report of the President's 
Commissibn on the Status of Women and other 

. ^publications of the Commission. Edited by Margaret 
'Mead and Frances B. Kaplan. Scribner, 1965. $8.95 
(301.41) 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION AND THE CHURCH: the 
new demand for freedom in the life of the 
Christian Church, ed. by Sarah Bentley Doely. 
Association, 291 Broadway, New York, NY 10001. 
• $5.95; paper, $2.95 (262) 

"An interdenominational view on behalf of women 
for fuller acceptance into the churches' function." » 
Booklist^ 
TEACHER REFERENCES 

Costo, Rupert & Henry, Jeanette. TEXTBOOKS AND , 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN. Indian Historian 
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Press, 1451 Mafeonic Avenue, San Franciscb, Calif., 
— Um^Wt<hH^i02Sr21 ) 
Gibson, John S. IHE^INTERGROUP I^ELATIOI^S' 

CURRICULUNi: a program for elementary school 

education. 2 v. ^coki Filene Center, 1969. $4.00/ vol 

Also available cm microfiche from ERIC, 

#ED05816^BD 058168'. 
A very usefuj two volumes for educators developing 

their intergroup relations curriculum. They contain the 

conceptual framework, methods, learning activities, 

sample instructional units, and evaluation techniques. " 
Grambs, Jean. INTERGROUP EDUCATION: methods 

and materials. Prentice-Hall, 1968. Paper, $3.75 (025.2> 
Ggod discussion of developments in the area of 

inter- group education and an assessment of methods 

and materials for teacher use. In her analysis of current 

theories and problems of intergroup education, 
^ -Qrambs points out that the need of white suburban 

schooITfor such iritercultural programs is as great or 

greater than irmer-city schools. 
Kane, Michael B. MINORITIES IN TEXTBOOKS; a 

stydy of their treatment in social studies texts. 

Quadrangle Books — Anti-Defamation League of 

B*nai B'rith, 1970. Paperj $1.95 
Katz, WUliam L. TEACHERS' GUIDE TO AMERICAN 

NEGRO HISTORY. Quadrangle, 1968. $2.25. 

Order from Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, ^ 

Minnesota-Dakotas Regional Office, 303 Gorham 

Bldg., 632 Second Avenue North, Minneapolis, 

Minnesota 55403, 
A narrative bibliography which, "seeks to place the 

Negro in appropriate places in the American history ^ 

curriculum.*' Contains a teacher reference library plus 

lists for each major period of history. 
Kohl, Herbert. 36 CHILDREN. New Am. Lib. (dist. by 

Norton) , 1968. $5.95; paper, 95<f (371.9) 

Sometimes heartbreaking, sometimes exciting, this is 

a teacher's cominents on his four years in a 

Harlem schbol. 
Kvaraceus, William C. & others. POVERTY, 

EDUCATION & RACE RELATIONS. Allyn, 1967. 

Paper, $3.95 (37ai93) 
The chapter entitled *'The Importance of Interracial 

Learning Experiences" gives special guidance to 

educators. 

NAACP Education Department. INTEGRATED 
SCHOOL *^OOKS; bibliographies of 399 preschobl 
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Press, 1451 Masonic Avenue, San Francisco, Calif., 

94117, 1970. $425 (02521) 
Gibson, John S. THE INTERGROUP RELATIONS 

CURRICULUM: a program for elementary school 

education. 2v. Lincoln Filene Cen'ter, 1969. $4.00/voL 

Also available on microfiche from ERIC, 

#Ep 0581M^ 058168. 
A very useful two volumes for educators developing 

their intergroup relations curriculum. The:(^ contain the 

conceptual framework, methods, learning activities, 

sample instructional units, and evaluation techniques. 
Grambs, Jean. INTERGROUP EDUCATION: methods 

and materials. Prentice-Hall, 196». Papeif, $3.75 (0252) 
^ Good discussion of developments in the ai^ea of 

inter-group education and an assessment of methods 

and materials for teacher use. In her analysis of current 

theories and problems of inie^group edJfeation, 

Grambs points out that the need of white suburban 

schools for such intercultural progrstms is as great or 
^ greater than iimer-city schools. 

Kane, Michael B. MINORITIES IN TEXTBOOKS; a 

study of their treatment in social studied texts. 

Quadrangle Books — Anti-Defamatic«a League of 

B'nai B'rith, 1970. Paper, $1.95 
Katz, WUliam L. TEACHERS* GUIDE TO AMERICAN 

NEGRO HISTORY. Quadrangle, 1968. $2.25. 

Order from Anti-Defamation League of B nai^B*rith, 

Minnesota-Dakotas Regional Office, 303 Gorham 

Bldg., 632 Setfond Avenue North, Minneapolis, 

Minpesota 55403. 
A narrative bibliography which "seeks to place the 

Negro in appropriate places in the American history 

ciuriculum." Contains a teacher reference library plus 

lists for each miajor period of history. 
Kohl, Herbert. 36 CHILDREN. New Am. Lib. (dist. by . 

Norton) , 1968. $5.95; paper, 95^J (371.9) 

Sometimes heartbrea^i^ing, sometimes exciting, this is 

a teacher's conmients on his four years in a 

Harlem school. 
Kvaraceus, William C. & others. POVERTY, 

EDUCATION & RACE RELATIONS. Allyn, 1967. 

Paper, $3.95 <370.193) 

The chapter entitled ''The Importance of Interracial 

Learning Experiences" gives special guidance to 

educators. 

NAACP Education Department. INTEGRATED 
O SCHOOL BOOKS; bibliographies of 399 preschool 
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and elementary school texts and story books. NAACP 
Education Department, 1790 Broadway, New York^ 
NY 10019, 1967. $1.00 
Peters, William. A CLASS DIVIDED. Doubleday^lS?!. 
$4.95; paper (Ballantfiae) , $125 (370.19) 

This book tells the story of Jane Elliot's third 
graders and of their experiences on "Discrimination 
Day." Their experience wis tlje basis for the 
ABC television report, later made into a film, THE 
EYE OF THE STORM. 
Weinberg, Meyer, comp. THE EDUCATION OF THE 
MINORITY CHILD. Integrated Education Associates, 
1970, 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IL 
606()4 $10.95; paper $3.95 '(0252) 

A comprehensive bibUogfafphy of some 10,000 
selected articles, books, and documents dealing with 
minority group children and related subjects such as 
innovative approaches, social conditions, eta 
Wright, Elizabeth AtWelL EDUCATING FOR 
DIVERSrry. Day, 1967. $4.95 (370.19334) 

A curriculum director asserts that educators must , 
take the lead in building an integrated society and 
presents prograrfts for attaining that goaL 

PAMPHLETS 

Anti-Defamation League, 303 Gorham Building, 127 
North 7tlv Street, Minneapolis, Mmnesota 55403. The 
following pamphlets are available from this address: 
Hernandez, Luis F. THE FORGOTTEN AMERICAN; 

. a resource imit for teachers on the Mexican Americana 
nd. 75<* , • 

Montague, Ashley. WHAT WEICNOW ABOUT 

"RACE?^' 1968. 50^} 
A noted anthropologist examines the development 

of man and shows scientists* lack of a definition 
. for "race."-. * 
' Nava, Julian. MEXICAN AMERICANS: a brief look 

at their history. Anti-Defamation League, 1970. 

75^ ^ , " ^ 

The author traces the origins and past history of 

Mexican Americans and examines distortions and 

stereotypes that surround them. * 

Noar, Gertrude. LIVING WITH DIFFERENCE. n-A 

35ff. 

Statement on the need to accept all kinds of 
differences whether in the classroom or outside. 
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Van TU, Tom. PREJUDICED — HOW DO PEOPLE 
GET THAT WAY? n.d. 50^*. 

- Citron, Abraham F. THE RIGHTNESS OF WHITENESS 

(Pamphlet) Michigan-Ohio Regional Educational 
Laboratory, 3750 Woodward Avenufe, Deti^it, 
Michigan 48201, 1969. ERIC/IRCD Accession Number 
ED033261 f 

Description of the world of the white dnld in a 
segregated society. ' , 

Duphiney, Loma. ORIENTAL-AMI^EIICANS: an 
annotated bibliography (ERIC-ERDC Disadvantaged 
Series no. 26) Elric Information Retrieval Cerrter 
on the Disadvantaged, 1972. ERIC-IRDC acclssion 
number UD 012 052 

Available from: ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service, Leasco Information Products, Inc. (LIPCO) 
(ERDS), P.O. Drawer O, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 

Revai, Loretta'Z. AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF SELECTED BOOKS AI^OUT AMERICAN 
INDIANS FOR ELEMENTARY THRQUGH HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS. (ERIC/IRCD Urban 
Disadvantaged Series no. 29, July, 197S) Eric 
Information Retrieval Center on the Disadvantaged, 
1972. ERIC/mCD acce^ion number Ut> 012369. 

- ERIC nucrofiche collections are available at state colleges 

and the University of Minnesota. Copies of the 
microfiche may be ordered from ERIC Documents 
Reproduction Service, P.O. Drawer Oy Bethesda, ^ 
M^land 20014. 

PERIODICAL ARTICLES 

Larrick, Nancy. "The All-White World of Children's 
Books," SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 

^ September 11, 1965. pp:*ty?-65 

Nancy Larrick describes a problem that still exists 
although great strides have been made m the area of 
publishing. 

, Gast,,D. K, "Minority Americans in Children's 

Literature," ELEMENTARY ENGLISH^ January, , 
1967, pp. 12-23 ' 
^ The results of an extensive study concerning 
characterizations of minority Americans in 
contemporary children's books are Yeported here with 
action programs and further research recommended. 
Gibson, Jinily Fuller. ' 'Th^ Three D's. distortion,^ 
deletion, denial/' SOCIAL EDUCATION, April, 1969, 
^ 405-409 

EKLC ^ ' 
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"How to Integrate Your District's Cm-riculW," 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, August, 1968, pp. 20-25 
Suggestions for distncts m selecting materials that 
v^^^portray Negro Americans accurately and helping 
teachers integrate their curriculum. 

AUDIO-VISUAL USTING 

ANGRY NEGRO. (30 min., b&w, sound) . NET-Indiana 
University A-V Center, 1965. (301.451) Grades 10 

, and up Rental: lU (C3-1732) $6.75 

Intemews with noted black people in their search 
for equality. 

ANYTHING YOU WANT TO BE. (8 min., b&w, sound). 
By Liane Brandon. Dist. by the Eccentric Circle 
Cinema workshop, P.O. Box 1481, Evanston, IL 60204, 
1971. $100.t)0 <3dl.41) Grades 7 and up 

"A biting satire of the pressures of family, peers, and 
society that force women to compromise their 
individuality and intellectual goals to assume a 
constantly changing identity of femininity." Booklist 

THE ART OF BLACK AMERICA. Twenty 22" x 28'' 
mounted reproductions of paintings by black artists. 
Available in sets of ^0 for $30.00 plus postage. Slide 
reproductions also available, 75^ each if ordered with 
mounted reprodOctions, or $1.00 each if ordered 
separately. Shorewood Reproductions, Inc., 724 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019 

THE BATTLE OF EAST ST. LOUIS. (46 min., b&w, 
sound) . Carousel Filn^, 1969. $275.00 (301.45) Grades 
8 and up Rental: UCC, $15.00 ; 
This film shows the sessions of training for black and 
^ white militants and white policemen when fear 

prompted the city to set opposing groups. together to 
discuss their grievances before mass violence erupted. 
The film won the 1970 Saturday Review Award, 
even though the technical quality of the film is not 
first-rate. ^ 

BILL COSBY ON PREJUDICE. (60 min., color, sound) . 
Pyramid Films, n.d. $300.00 (301.45) Grades 9 and 
up Rental; I^yramid $25.00 

In one long jolting monologue, unrelieved by any of 
^ the usual filmic technicj^es. Bill Cosby expresses 

just about every prejudice ever thought or spoken by la 
bigot. Jews and Japanese, Puerto Ricans and Indians, 
tlw Scots, Irish and Negroes — no minority group is 
left out. ' ^ ' ^ 
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BLACK AND WHITE: UPTIGHT. (35 min., color, 
sound) . Bailey, 1S69. S420 00 (301.451) Grades 10 and 
up Rental: U of M (9S0971)' $10.80 

Shows the subtle ways that prejudice and hate are 
perpetuated in our society. 

BLACK HISTORY: LOST, STOLEN AND STRAYED, 
(54 mm., color, b&w, sound) Film Associates, dist. 
by Anti-Defamation League, n.d. coldr, $575.00, 
b&w, $300.00 (301.451) Grades 6 and tip Rental: 
ADL, U of M (1H0598) $14:40, lU (CSC.2038) $21.00 
Bill Cosby narrates this CBS Emmy -A ward- winning 
film which is a guided tour through a history of 
black and white attitudes and their effect on the black 
American. Cosby reviews black American 
achievements omitted from American history texts, the 
absence of recogmtion of Africa's contributions to - • 
Western culture, and the changing Hollywood 
stereotype of the black American, Series OF BLACK 
AMERICA. 

pOUNDARt LINES. (11 min., color, sound) . 
McGraw-Hill Films, n.d. $150.00 (301.45) Grades 8 and 
up Rental: U of M (3S0612) , $3.25, MPL, NCCJ, 
MPS 

This animated film pleads for the elimination of 
arbitrary boundary lines which divide peoples from 
each other as individuals and as nations: invisible 
boundary lines of color, origin, wealth, and 
religion. The film is composed of animated paintings, 
moving lines, realistic and abstract symbols, 
BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. (lOV^ min., color, sound). 
Contemporary Films, disf. by Anti-Defamation 
League, n.d. $135.00 (^01.45) Grades 4 and up 
Rental: UofM (3S0613) , $3.25 MPL, SPL, SPCHR, 
NCCJ, ADL 

-Aji animated cartoon which explains how people o 
all races are essentially alike. 
THE CHOICE IS YOURS. (140 slides) with tape 
.narration. Equal Educational Opportunities, Division 
of Planning and Deveflopment,- Department of 
Education, 550 Cedar Avenue, St. Paul, 55101, 1971. 
Free to borrow. Adult 

The need for teaching minority heritage curriculum 
in Minnesota classrooms is stressed in this slide-tape 
set. Curriculum revision for correcting omissions, 
distortions and tokenism; an elementary classroom 
experience in prejudice and discrimination; and a 
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BLACK AND WHITE: UPTIGHT. (35 min., color, 
sound). Bailey, 1969. $420.00 (301.451) Grades 10 and 
up Rental: U of M (9S0971) $10.80 

Shows the subtle ways that prejudice and hate are 
perpetuated in our society. 

BLACK HISTORY: LOST, STOLEN AND STRAYED. 
(54 min., color, b&w, sound) FilrA Associates, dist. 
by Anti-Defamation League, n.d. color, $575.00, 
b&w, $300.00 (301.451) Grades 6 and up Rental: 
ADL,U of M (1H0598) $14.40, lU (CSC-2038) $21.00 
Bill Cosby narrates this CBS Emmy-Award-winning 
film which is a guided tour through a history of 
black and white attitudes and their effect on the black 
American. Cosby reviews black American 
achievements omitted from American history texts, the 
absence of recognition of Africa's contributions to 
Western culture, and -the changing Hollywood 
stereotype of the black American. Series OF BLACK 
AMERICA, 

BOUNDARY LINES. (11 min., color, sound) . 
McGraw-Hill Films, n.d. $150.00 (301.45) Grades 8 and 
up Rental: U of M (3S0612) , $3.25, MPL, NCC J, 
MPS 

This animated film pleads for the elimination of 
arbitrary boundary lines which divide peoples from 
each other as individual^ and as nations, invisible 
boundary lines of color, origin, wealth, and 
religion. The film is composed of animated paintings, 
moving lines, realistic and abstract symbols. 
BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. {lOVz min., color, sound) . 
Contemporary Films, dist. by Anti-Defamation 
League, n.d. $135.00 (301.45) Grades 4 and up 
Rental: U of M (3S0613) , $3.25 MPL, SPL, SPCHR, 
NCCJ, ADL 

An animated cartoon which explains how people of 
all races are essentially alike. 

THE CHOICE IS YOURS. (140 slides) with tape 
narration. Equal Educational Opportunities, Division 
of Planning and Development, Department of 
Education, 550 Cedar Avenue, St. Paul, 55101, 1971. 
Free to borrow. Adult 

The need for teaching minority heritage curriculum 
in Minnesota classrooms is stressed in this slide-tape 

Curriculum revision for correcting omissions, 
distortions and tokenism; an elementairy classroom 
O experience in prejudice and discrimination; and a 
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school distrid's teaching task force on minority 
heritage are approached as examples of what local 
school districts can do. Slides are sent in a carousel 
with cassett^ tape. 

CLAUDE. Di^t. by S. L. Film Productions, 5126 Hartwick 
Street, Los Angeles, CA 90041. (3 min., color, 
sound) . Daii McLaughlin, 1970. $80.00 (131.3) Grades 
12 and up Rental: UCG, $8.00 

Claude is a small boy who walks around the posh 
house of his cliche-ridden parents. He must 
constantly contend with the nagging of his parents who 
are more, interested in things than they are in 
their son. This anirxiation captures the frustration of 
misunderstood children and the absurdity ^ 
conformist parents who demand that children perform 
and conform, 

EDGE Of THE ARENA, (28 min., color, sound) . 
Rediscovery Productions, 1971. (301,451) Grades 10 
and up Rental: UCC, $15.00 

The story of Andrew Yoyng's candidacy for national ' 
political office, the first black candidate from the 
South since Reconstruction, The film rediscovers the 
black Congressmen who preceded him and explores the 
role of the black politician in a white society. 

EDUCATION ANP THE MEXICAN AMERICAN, (57 
min., b&w, sound)^ University of California,' 1968. 
$340 (301,453) Grades 11 and up Rental; Extension 
Media Center, Univ. of Calif., 2223 Fulton Street, 
Berkeley, CA 94720 $18.00. 

"We live in a society that respects money, and we ill 
" the Mexican community are insisting that the 
schools learn how to respect people, , . . The 
demonstr^tjion is the poor mall's printing press . ♦ 
(Film) One of the best films explaining the issues 
causing confrontation between minority group people 
and the "system." The second half of the film (a panel 
reacting) is not as universal and a local panel might 
be more pertinent. 

THE EYE OF THE BEHOLDER. (30 min., b&w, sound) 
Stuart Reynolds Production, 1465 Wilshire Blvd., 
Beverly Hills, CA 90212, 1955. (301.45) Grades 10 and 
up Rental: UofM (6R0024, 7R0024) $4.75, MPL, lU 
(ES-501) $8.75 

This is a film about the human problem of jumping 
to erroneous conclusions. Highly recommended for . 
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' mstruction and discission with senior high students and 
adults. 

EYE OF THE STORM. (25 mi#., color, sound) . ABC 
Merchandising, Inc., dist. by Anti-Defamation League, 
1970. (301.45) Grades 10 and up Rental: 
ABC $30.00, ADL, U of M (7£0741) $8.75 

ABC news documentary narrated by Bill Buetel 
showmg a third grade teacher iji all-white Riceville, 
Iowa, mducing prejudice and discruninaftioti into her 
own classroom as a special two-day experience. 
FELIPA: NORTH OF THE BORDER. (17 min., color, 
sound) . A Bert Salzman^ Production, dist. by Learning 
Corporation of America, 711 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 10022, 
1970. $210.00 (301.453) Grades 3-6 Rental: Learning 
CorR,.(#EW105) $20.00 

A Mexican-American child copes w|th her ethnic 
heritage and the culture of white America. 
THE FORGOTTEN AMERICAN. (25 min., color, sound) . 
CBS, dist. by Carousel Film$, 1968. $275.00 (970.1) 
Grades 9 and up Rental: SPL (6S8014) 

A CBS documentary about the Native American 
filmed in the Southwest an^ Indian communities 
of urban areas. This award-winning film describes 
housing, educational facilities, employment 
opportunities, as well as loss of identity 
and self-respect. 
FREE TO BE . . . YOU AND ME. (Phonodisc, 44:.26 
min.) Starring Mario Thomas and friends. Produced 
by'Carole Hart for Bell Records and the Ms. 
Foundation for Women. Dist. by Bell Records, 1776 
Broadway, New York, NY 10019 and Ms. Foundation 
for Women, 376 Lexington Ave., New York, NY 
10017. $5.98 Order # Bell 1110. 

"An engaging, varied assortment of lively, 
thoughtful, and humorous songs, poems and stories 
aptly performed by a group of familiar celebrities . . . 
that attempt to rectify some sexist inequalities of 
contemporary culture." Booklist. 
GABRIELLE AND SELENA. (13 min., color, sound) . 
Bailey Films Association, 1972. $165.00 (Ga) 
Grades 3-6 Rental: Bailey, $13.00 

Gabrielle and Selena decide to exchange identities 
and homes but are outsmarted by their parents i 
who convince them both that they would really lather 
bt themselves. Taken from the book by Peter . 
O »sbarats. / \ 



GROWING UP FEMALE: as six becomes one. (60 min., 
b&w, sound) By Julia Reichert and Jam,e& Klein. 
Dist. by New Day Fihns, 267 West 25th St., NY 10001, 
1971. $375.00 (301.41) Grades 7 and up Rental: 
American Documentary Films, 336 West 84th St., 
New York, NY 10024, $65.00. 

Unobtrusive interviews bring out the thoughts and 
feelings of three girls and three women as the camera 
records their life-styles. Stimulating for programs 
and discussion groups. 

THE HANDS OF MARIA (19 min., color, sound) . 
Kansas City Museum; dist. by R.M.I. Productions, 
1968. $150.00 (378.1) Grades 5 and up Rental: SPL 
(5F8013) 

Shows Maria Martinez, an Indian artist of the 
Southwest, working without a potter's wheel, following 
the ancient techniques of her people to create 
the exquisitely beautiful black pottery for which she is 
famous. The film captures Maria Martinez's great 
dignity and serenity. 
THE HERITAGE OF SLAVERY. (53 min., color, b&w, 
soiind). Film Associates, 1968. color, $575.00, black & 
white, $300.00 (310.451) Grades 6 and up Rental: 
Uof M (1H06(^) $14.^0 

This film is an examination of slavery and the 
attitudes established during slavery which still persist 
today. One of series 0/ Black America, 
HUELGA! (50 min.,t!olor, sound) . King Screen 
Productions, 1965. $575.00 (301.453) Grades 11 and up 
Rental: McGraw Hill, 828 Custer Avenue, 
Evanston, IL 60202, $30.00; lU (CSC-1983) $21.00 

Mexican and Filipino- American grape pickers began 
a walkout from their jobs demanding union recognition, 
the right to collective bargaining and a minimum 
wage. This is the story of that famous strike and the 
film is a moving documentary. 
I AM JOAQUIN. (18min., color, sound) Crusade for 
Justice, 1567 Downing St.» Denver, CO 80302, 
1970. $300.00 (301453) Grades 9 and up Rental: 
Canyon Cinema Corporation, Room 200, Industrial 
' Center Building, Sausalito, CA $40.00 

Rodolfo "Corky" Gonzalez' historical poem of the 
Chicano experience is dramatized by El Teatro 
Campiesino, an independent Chicano theater company. 
Film is accented by modem mariachi brass ^nd 
ancient temple drums. 
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INDIAN AMERICA. (90 min., color, sound). Triangle 
Productions, dist. by Tripod Distribution, Inc., 
1969. $800.00 (970.1) Grades 7 andnip Rental: UofM 
(1S0942) $25.00 " 

Henry Fonda narrates this well-done^iocumentary, 
the purpose of which is to help the white 
understand American Indians today, their h^itage, 
their way of life. Many Indian people from all 6yer the 
United States are shown as they talk abc^ut what 
concerns them. '\ 

THE INDIAN SPEAKSv (40 min., color, so\nd) . National 
Fihn Board of Canada, dist. by McGraw-K5ll, 1967. 
$460.00; $350.00 (970.1) Grades 10 and up Rental: 
U of M Pt.l (7S0979) Pt.2 (7S0980) Ft. 1 $5.fe, Pt^ 
$5.85 i \ 

Indian people of Canada tell their story. Th^ are 
troubled when they see the old customs being ^ 
lost, which many feel should be preserved. A ^ 
thought-provoking portrayal of the dilemma of the 
modem Indian torn between the serenity of the teserve 
and the comforts of the city. 

INTERGROUP RELATIONS: the role of teachers ami 
administrators. (Cassette tape) National EducaUon\ 
Association, Customer Service Section, Rm. 115, 1201 
16th Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 20^36, n.<L 
$9.00 (371.1) 

Discusses the role of teachers and administrators in 
the areas of teacher preparation for coping with 
racial problems/how multi-group situations affect 
learning, diagnosing intergroup tension, and dealing 
with racial incidents. 

INTERGROUP RELATIONS PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COLLECTION. Twenty 20" x 16'' photographs c. 
people from all races engaged in many activitie/ Good 
for discussing similarities and differences among people 
and for examination of tendencies to prejudgffor 
stereotype people on the basis of their app^^an^ or 
group affiliation. Lincoln Filene«jCenter, $23^0 

IS IT ALWAYS. RIGHT TO BE RIGHT? 0min., ci)lor, 
sound) Stephen Bosustow Productions/1971. 
$130.00 (130) Grades 7 and up RentaH U ofM (311051) 
$4.25 r 

An animated parable as told by Orson Welles that 
highlights the centers of divfsivenfess in our 
society: the generation gap, war; poverty, and race. The 
film also shows the courage thaftrit takes for ^ 
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INDIAN AMERICA. (90 min., color, sound) . Triangle 
Productions, dist. by Tripod Distribution, Inc., 
1969. $800.00 (970.1) Grades 7 and up Rental: UofM 
(1S0942) §25.00 

Henry Fonda narrates this well-done documentary, 
the purpose of which is to help the white man 
understand American Indians tqday, their heritage, 
their way of life. Many Indian people from all over the 
United States are shown as they talk about what 
concerns them. 

THE INDfAN SPEAKS. (40 min., color, sound) . National 
Fihn Board of Canada, dist. by McGraw-Hill, 1967. 
$460.00; $350.00 (970.1) Grades 10 and up Rental: 
U of M Pt.l (7S0979) Pt.2 (7S0980) Pt. 1 $5.85, Pt.2 
$5.85 

^ ^ Indian people o£.Canada tell their story. They are 
. troubled when they see the old customs being 
lost, which many feel should be preserved. A 
thought-provoking portrayal of the dilemma of the 
modem Indian torn between the serenity of the reserve 
and the comforts of the city* 

INTERGROUP RELATIONS: the role of teachers and 
administrators. (Cassette tape) National Education 
Association, Customer Service Section, Rm. 115, 1201 
16th Street, Northwest, Washmgton, D.C. 20036, n.d 
$9.00 (371.1) 

Discusses the role of teachers and administrators in 
the areas of teacher preparation for coping with 
^ racial problems, how multi-group situations affecVv 
learning, diagnosing intergroup tension, and dealing 
with racial incidents. 

INTERGROUP RELATIONS PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COLLECTION. Twenty 20" x 16" photographs of 
people from all races engaged in many activities. Good 
for discussing similarities and differendes among people 
and for examination of tendencies to prejudge or 
stereotype people on the basis of their appearance or 
group affiliation. Lincoln Filene Center, $25.00 

IS IT ALWAYS RIGHT TO BE RIGHT? (8 min., color, 
sound) Stephen Bosustow Productions, 1971. 
$130.00 (130) Grades 7 and up Rental: U of M (311051) 
$4.25 

An animated parable as told by Orson Welles that 
highlights the centers of divisiveness in our 
society; the generation gap, war, poverty, and race. The 
I film also shows the courage that it takes for an 
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individual to admit that he may be wroing. The film is 

excellent in Situations where people want ^o deal with 

communication, understanding, and ei3[orts 

toward reconciliation. Because it is b^ad in its concept, 

it can be adapted to any situation where dialogue is 

needed. 

JOBS IN THE CITY: women at work. (11 min., color, 
, sound) . Centron Educational Films, 1621 West Ninth 

Street, Lavirrence, KS 66044, 1972. $150.00 (331.4) 

Grades 3-6 Rental; U of (5S1047) $4.75. 

Surveys the wide variety of jobs available to wOmen, 

ranging from traditional occupations to exceptional , 

ones, 

JUST LIKE ME. (8 min., color, sotmd) . Thome Films, 
Inc., 1229 Uhiversity Avenue, Boulder, CO 80302, 1963. 
(301.45) Grades 10 and up Rental: U of M 
(3S0633) , $3.25; UCC, $5.00, lU (ES«646) $4.50 

This significant film stimulates thought an^ discussion 
concerning the importance of being an individual. 
"Why aren't Sam, Charley, and Fred just like me?" ' 
Alvin asks his father. They imagine situations where 
that came true and conclude that it is must better to be 
different. 

THE LOON'S NECKLACE. (11 min., color, sound) . 
Encyclopedia Britannica Educational Corporation, 
1949. $135.00 (398.2) Grades 4 and up Rental: U of M 
(3S0163) $3.25; lU (RSCISO) $4.75 

A beautiful, evocative re-creation of the legend 
which explains how the loon came to have his white, 
necklace-like markings, as the legend was told by the 
Indians of British Columbia. Illustrates the immense 
role of religion in the Indian culture. The carved, ' 
wooden masks worn in the film require class discussion 
prior to viewing. 

MEXICAN-AMERICAN CULTURE: ITS HERITAGK 
(18 min., color, sound) , Conununications Group 
West, 6430 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, CA 90028, 1970, 
$225.00 (917.2) Grades 6 and up Rental: 
Communication Group West, $25.00. 

"Recommended for bilingual community groups 
interested in learning about their heritage." 
Blk 4/1/71. Historical commentary narrated by Ricardo 

< Montalban. 

THE MIGRANT WORKER, (sound, filmstrip, color) 
Guidance Associates of Pleasantville, 757 3rd 
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Ave., New York, NY 10017, 1972 $37.50 (331.5) Grades 
10 and up 

Affecting scenes and voices from migrai^t life. 
MODERN WOMEN: THE UNEASY LIFE. (BOmin., 
b&w, sound) NET-Indiana University, n.d. (301.41) 
Grades 10 and up, Rental: U of M (6S0858) , $5.35 

College educated women express views concerning 
the various roles available to educated women today, 
and interviews with housewives and career women 
show their frustrations and satisfactions. 

THENEGRO AND THE AMERICAN PROMISE. (59 

min., b&w, sound) . NET-Indiana University 

A-V Center, 1963. (301.451) Grades 10 and up Rental: 

lU (NET-2500) $13.00 
Interviews with James Baldwin, Martin Luther 

King, Jr., and Malcobn X* 
NOW IS THE TIME. (36 min., b&w, sound) . Carousel, 

1968. (301.451) Grades 8 and up Rental: MPL 

(8H904) (8H9044) 
A warning that the Black American is ready to move, 

militantly if he must, for first class citizenship, 
PHOEBE: story of a premarital pregnancy. (28 min., 

b&w, sound) Film Board of Canada, dist-by 

McGraw-Hill Fihns, 1965. $200.00 (301.41) Grades? 

and up Rental: Uof M (6S601) $5.00; lU (ES-806) 

$7.50 

"This now classical portrayal of a teenager's feelings 
when she discovers she is pregnant is significant 
for its very personal treatment of a complex subject" 
Booklist. 

PICTURES IN YOUR MIND. (16 min., color, sound) . 
International Film Foundation, Inc., dist. by 
Anti-Defamation League, n.d. $195.00 (301.45) Grades 
9 and up Rental: U of M .(4S0629) $6.65, ADL, 
lU (CSC^345) $8.00 

Sequel to Boundart; hxne^. Imaginative cartoon 
which shows tribal roots of prejudice and asks each 
individual to re-examine his conscience to see if his 
mental picture of the ma|i "across the river" is 
realistic or distorted. 

PREJUDICE AND YOU. (3 cassette tapes, booklet) 
G. G. Voith, 1972. $39.95 (301.4S) Grades 4-7 

Instructions to teacher followed W experiences for 
person to think and tell about in areWrelated to 
prejudice. '\ 

"g-^ PREJUDICE FILM. (28% min., color>)und.) 
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Avanti Films, Inc., dSt. by Motivational Media, 1001 
North Poinsettia Place, Hollywood, California 90046, 
1972 $360.00 (301.45) Grades 10 and up Rental: $35.00 

The historical origins and contemporary forms of 
prejudice in our society are exanuned by means of a 
series of vignettes from daily life. Patterns of racial, 
ethnic, religious prejudice are explored logically. 
Includes diSQrimination against women. 
PUERTO RICO: its past, present, and promise. (20 min., 
color and b&w, sotmd) . Encyclopedia Britannica, 
1965. color, $232.50; b&w, $119.00 (917.295) Grades 
5-9 Rental: U of M (5G0516) $6.05; MPL 

^'Contrasts the poverty of the past with the present 
agricultural and economic progress, showing tihe change 
from slums, health hazards, and agricultural 
ineflBciency to modem living conditions, employment 
opportunities, and better educatidn." Booklist* 
RUMOR CLINIC. (Fihnstrip, 4 frames, b&w, silent). 
Dist. by Anti-Defamation League, n.d. $1.00 (301.45) 
Grades 9 and up Rental: ADL 

An audience participation program which 
demonstrates vividly how nunors start and spread 
Based on research by Professor Gordon AUport 
of Harvard University as a method of examining 
the natwe of the problem and of helping people become 
rumor conscious. Extremely effective and easy to 
use. 

SEXISM IN EDUCATION. (3 video-tapes, 30 min., each) 
Miimesota Resource Center, 731 21st Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, MN 55404, 1972. Rental: Free 

Slides of sexist pictures and quotes from readers 
illustrate sexism in education. On one of the tapes 
teacher:^ talk about classroom activities. 

SISIBAKWAT — O JIBWAY MAPLE HARVEST. (18 
min., color, sound) . Film Research Co., 1961. 
$190.00 (970.3) Grades 2 and up Rental: U of M 
(5S0174),$6.65 

A documentary film portraying the activitio^S of a 
Chippewa Indian Family in Minnesota as they work 
and play in their maple camp during April, the boiling 
month. Includes scenes of the family, dressed in 
traditional deerskin clothing, as they gather materials 
for their wigwam and build it 

TIJERINA. (30 min., b&w, sound) . Univ. of California, 
1968. $180.00 (301.453) Grades 11 and up Rental: ^ 
Extension Media Center, Univ. of California, 
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2223 Fulton Street, Berkeley, CA 94720, $10.00 

The charismatic Mexican American leader Reyes 
Lopez Tijerina, militant spokesman called folk 
prophet, racist, con man, evangelist, and one of the 
great "communicators" of our time, delivers a speech 
to a public symposium at UCLA. His message calls for 
change in education and economics, and for unification 
^^gainst the power structure. 

THE TOYMAKER. (15 min., color, sound) . 
Contemporary Films^ dist. by Anti-Defamation League, 
^1964. $190.00 (301.45) Grades 2 and up Rental: 
U of M (5L0539) , $4.75 MPL, ADL, NCCJ, MPS 

Through the use of puppets, the toymaker presents a 
lesson ih brotherly love. Spots and Stripes quarrel 
over their differences, and the toymaker teaches them 
that they are really alike and should love one another. 

UNDERSTANDING INTERGROUP RELATIONS. ' 
(Sound filmstrip, color) . National Education 
Association, 1972. $16.00 (301.11) 

Good for any group which has an interest in 
developing good relations among different groups. 
Particularly recommended for teachers and 
intercultural advisory committees or human relations 
committees. 

WHERE IS PREJUDICE? (60 min., b&w, sound) . 
Indiana Univ. Audio-Visual Center, 1967 (301.45) 
Grades 11 and up Rental: UofM (0S0924), $6.25; SPL, 
lU (CS-1827) $13.00 \ 

A filmed diary of a specM experiment which 
brought 12 college students together for a week. The 
film is a bold and perceptive probe into the nature 
of prejudice. The students — black, white, mild, 
, militant, Protestant, Catholic^ Jewish, female, male. 
Oriental, affluent, poor, and representing a v^ide variety 
of other backgrounds — stayed Wether for a week 
to discuss prejudice. The film is ontSsOf the classics in 
the study of prejudice. \ 

V 

Audio - Visual Sources 

ABC ABC Merchandising, Inc., 1330 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, NY 10019 

ADL Anti-Defamation League of B'nai BVith, 303 
Gorham Building, 127 North 7th Street, [ 
Minneapolis, MN 55403 612/335-3277' - 
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2223 Fulton Street, Berkeley, CA 94720, $10.00 

The charismatic Mexican American leader Reyes 
Lopez Tijerina^ militant spokesman called folk 
prophet, racist, con man, evangelist, and one of the 
great "communicators*' of our time, delivers a speech 
to a public symposium at UCLA. His message calls for 
change in education and economics, and for unification ^ 
against the power structure. 

THE TOYMAKER. (15 min., color, sound) . 
Contemporary Films, dist. by Anti-Defamation League, 
1964. $190.00 (301.45) Grades 2 and up Rental: 
U of M (5L0539) , $4.75 MPL, ADL, NCCJ, MPS 

Through the use of puppets, the toymaker presents a 
lesson in brotherly love. Spots and Stripes quarrel 
over their differences, and the toymaker teaches them 
that they are really alike and should love one another. 

UNDERSTANDING INTERGROUP RELATIONS. 
(Sound filmstrip, color) < National Education 
Association, 1972. $16.00 (301.11) 

Good for any group which has an interest in 
developing good relations among different groups. 
Particularly recommended for teachers and 
intercultural advisory committees or hvmian relations 
committees. 

WHERE IS PREJUDICE? (60 min., b&w, sound) . 
Indiana Univ. Audio- Visual Center, 1967 (301.45) 
Grades 11 and up Rental: U of M (0SO924) , $6.25; SPL, 

. lU (CS-1827) $13.00 

A filmed diary of a special experiment which 
brought 12 college students together for a week. The* ; 
film is a bold and perceptive probe into the nature 
of prejudice. The students — black, white, mild, f 
militant, Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, female, male, \ 
Oriental, affluent, poor, and l^presenting a wide variety 
of other backgrounds — stayed together for a week^ 
to discuss prejudice. The film is one of the classics in 
the study of prejudice. 

Audio 'Visual Sources 

ABC ABC Merchandising, Inc., 1330 Avenue of the 
Americas, New Yorii NY 10019 

ADL Anti-Defamation League of 5'nai B'rith, 303 / 
Gorham Building, 127 North 7th Street, 
Minneapolis, MN 55403 612/335-32f/ 
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BFA Bailey-Film Associates, 11559 Santa Monica 
\ Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90025 

Encylopedia^ritannica Educational 
Corporation! 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IL 60611 

EEO Equal Educational Opportunities Section, 

Division of Planning and Development, State 
Department of Education, St. Paul, ; 
MN 55101 

Film Associates of Califoirnia, 11559 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90D25 
Film Research Company, 224 West Franklin 
Avenue, Miweapolis, MN 55404 
lU Indiana University, Audio-Visual Center, 

Bloomington, IN 47401 

LFC Lincoln Filene Center, Tufts University, 
Medford, MA 02155 ^ / 

McG McGraw-Hill Films, 330 West 42nd Street, 
• New York, NY 10018 ' . . 

MFL * . Minneapolis Public Library, Visual Aids 

, Department, -300 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapo^, 
- MN 55401 ^ . 

MPS , Minneapolis Public Schools, 807 Northeast 
Broadway, Minneapolis, MN 55413 \ . 
612/337-4284 • 

NCCXs National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
• / V 520 National Building, Minneapolis, MN 55402 
612/336-5365 . ^ 
I National Film Board of Canada, 680 Fifth , 
/• Avenue, New York, NY .10017 
/ Pyramid Films, Box 1048, Santa Monica, CA 
^ 90406 * ' 

SFCUB St. Paul Council of Human Relations, 65 East 
Kellogg Boulevard, St. Paul, MN 55101 
612/224-3383 

gPL St. Paul Public Library, 90 West 4th Street, 
St. Paul, MN 55116 612/699-3327 
Tripod Distribution, Inc., 101 West 55th Street, 
New York, NY 10019 

U of M University of Minnesota, Audio-Visual 
Extension, 2037 University Avenue, 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 612/373-3810. 

UCC United Chv^rch of Christ, 512 Burlington 
/ Avenue, La Grange, IL 60525 
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Appendix H: 

Organizations Representing Various 
Minority Groups 



/ 



American Indian Movement, Inc. 

3l337 Franklin Avenue East 

^Minneapolis, Minnesota (Telephone 333-4767) 



or 



261 East Eighth Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota (Telephone 224-4395) 

Am^ricanlt^dian Studies Department 

Social Science Tower 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minnesota (Telephone 373-0146) 

Upper Midwest American Indian Center 
2907 Portland Avenue 

Minneapolis, Minnesota (Telephone 827-4601) 

State Departmeht^f Hum^ Rights 

Capitol Square Buil^ing^ 

St. Paul,«Minnesota (Telephone 296-5663) 

Department of Afro-American Stu4ies 

214 Social Science Building 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minnesota (Telephone 373-0143) 

St. Paul Urban League 
401 Selby Avenue 

St. Paul, Minnesota (Telephone 222-5549) 

Minneapolis Urban League 

1016 Plymouth Ave, N. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota (Telephone 377-0011) 

Department of Black Studies 
Macalester College 

«^ ^aul, Minnesota (Telephone 647-6541) 
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Department of Chicano Studies 

Ur^versity of Minnesota 

leapolis, Minnesota (Telephone 373-970/7) 

[igrants in Action ' ' ^ 

^776 Ashland Ave. 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55104 (Telephone 224-7671) . 

Guadalupe Area Project / 

381 E. Robie / 
St. Paul, Minnesota (Telephone 222-0757) 

Minnesota Migrant Council 

Area Directors: 
Jose Valdez, Lewisville, Minn. 56060 
' , (Telephone (507) 435-2121) 
Norberto Perez, Box 456, Bloon^ng Prairie, Minn. 

55917 (Telephone (507) 583-7740) 
Heladio Zacada, P.O. Box 904, Moorhead, Mimi. 

56560 (Telephone (208) 236-5354) 
Ramon Sanchez, 105 W. 2nd St., Crookston, Minn, 

56716 (Telephone (218) 281-6882) 

The Asia Society 
112 East 64th Street 

New York, NY 10021 (For bibliographies on Asian 
cultures) 

Japan Society, Inc. 
112 East 64th Street 

New York, NY 10021 (For bibliographies on Japan) 

Interculture Associates 
Box 277 

Thompson, Connebticut 96277 (For bibliographies of East 
Indian fiction ai|id nonfiction) ^ ' 
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Appendix I: 

Criteria for Teaching Matenals in Reading and Literature 
NCTE Task Force on Racism and Bias in the Teaching of English 



This statement has been officially adopted by the Board 
of Directors of the National Council of Teachers of 
English after prior acceptance by the Executive 
Committees of the Conference on College Composition 
and Communication and the National Council of Teachers 
of English. It is a positive response to the educational 
objective and the social and cultural concern that 
the truth and reality of our nation's history and literatxire 
be embodied in its texts and other teaching materials, 
and that includes the fact of the racial and ethnic 
diversity of its peoples. 

Of all minority groups in the United States, the 
non white minorities (American Indians, Blacks, ChicanoSj 
Puerto Ricans, et al), more than any others, suffer 
crippling discrimination in jobs, housing, civil rights, and 
education. Oth^r nonwhite minorities (e.g., Asians), 
while not subject to the same kind of economic and 
social oppression, often face a school curriculum which 
in their terms is culturally impoverished. 

The consequences of oppression make themselves most 
visible in major urban centers. But these 
consequences, if less overt, are just as real in rural 
America. By comparison, the amount and effects of racism 
and bias in English and Language Arts educational 
materials might seem insignificant. But they are not and 
cannot be ignored. 

In the coturse of his education a student acquires more 
than skills and knowledge. He also finds and 
continues to modify his image of himself, and he shapes' 
ly« attitudes toward other persons, races, and 
^ ures. To be sure, the school experience is not, the sole 



force that shapes self-images and attitudes toward ^ 
others.,But in the measure that school does exert thi^ 
influence, it is essential that the^tnaterials it provides 
foster in the sfudent not only a ?elf- image deeply rooted , , 
in a sense of personal dignity, but als^o th^ development of 
attitudes grounded in respect for and understanding 
of the diversity of American society. 

Tlie accomplishment of these ends. is a responsibility 
and obligation of those involved in English and 
Language Arts programs. Therefore, continuing action to 
accomplish them is the obligation and responsibility 
of teachers, curriculum planners, textbook 
selection committees, local and state education authorities, 
designers of learning systems, and publishers. 

' Specifically, educational materials now suffer from the 
follQ^wing crucial deficiencies: 

— the inadequate representation of literary 
works by members of nonwhite minorities in 
general anthologies which serve as basic texts 
and in based readers and other Language 
Arts kits inclusive of audio-visual materials, in 
most elementary, secondary, and college 
English coiirses; 

— representation of minority ^oups which is , 
demeaning, insensitive, or unflattering to the 
culture; 

— the inclusion of only popular and proven 
works by a limited number of "acceptable" 

riters, resulthig in a misrepresentation of the 
actual range of the group's contribution to 
literature; 
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— biased comnientaries which gloss over or 
flatly ignore the oppression suffered by 
^ Bonwhite minority persons; and 

^ — still other commentaries in anthologies which 
depict inaccurately the influence of 
non white minority persons on literafy, cxiltiiral, 
and historical developments in America. 

Because conventional English coiirses and reading 
programs constitute the bulk of the Language Arts taught 
in elementary and secondary schools and colleges and 
because they are frequently organized around an 
itiithology, a basic text, or a single learning program, it is 
to the publishers of such texts, and to the designers 
of systems approache^-to learning, and to the bodies that 
adopt them, and 16 the teaphers who use them that 
the following criteria are addressed: ^ 

A. Literature anthologies intended as basic texts 
and havipg inclusive titles and/or introductions , 
ihust commit themselves to fair (more than 
tbken representation) and balanced (reflecting 

* <liversify of style, subject matter, and-social 
and cultural view) inclusion of the work 
of nonwhite minority group members. This 
includes, but is not limited to, the following: 
Collections embracing the whole of American 

's literature 
Qpllections of generic materials 

Collections of materials from a given historical 
period 

Collections of materials from a given 
gebgraphic region 
To do less than this is to imply that nonwhite 
minorit3^ groups are less capable, less 
worthy, I^ss significant than white American 
writers. 

B. Nonwhite minorities must be represented in 
basic texts in ^'fashion which respects 
their*dignity as\human beings and mirrors their 
contributions to American culture, history, 
and letters. This m^ans that hostile or 
sentimental depictio^/of such groups must be 
balanced with amicably and realistic ones in an 
effort to present a balah(^ed and nonprejudicial 
picture. 
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— biased commentaries which gloss over or 
flatly ignore the oppression suffered by 
nonwhite minority persons; and 

— still other commentaries in anthologies which 
depict inaccurately the influence of 
nonwhite minority persons on litersiry, cultural, 
and historical developments in America. 

because conventional English courses and reading 
programs constitute the bulk of the Language Arts taught 
in elementary and secondary schools and colleges and 
because they are frequently organized around an 
mithology, a basic text, or a single learning program, it is 
to the publishers of such texts, and to the designers 
of systems approaches to learning, and to the bodies that 
adopt them, and to the t^eachers who use them that 
the foUowing criteria are addressed: 

A Literature anthologies intended as basic texts 
and having inclusive titles and/or introductions 
must commit themselves to fair (more than 
token representation) and balanced (reflecting 
diversity of style, subject matter, and social 
and cultural view) inclusion of the work 
of nonwhite minority group members. This 
includes, but is not limited to, the following: 
Collections embracing the whole of American 

literature 
Collections of generic materials 
Collections of materials from a given historical 
period 

Collections of materials from a given 
geographic region 
To do less than this is to imply that nonwhite 
minority groups are less capable, less 
worthy, less significant than white American 
writers. 

B. Nonwhite minorities must be represented in 
basic texts in a fashion which respects 
ti^eir dignity as human beings and mirrors their 
If dontributions to American culture, history, 
ana letters. This means that hostile or 
sentimental depictions of such groups must be 
balanced with amicable and realistic ones in an 
effort to present a balanced and nonprejudicial 
picture. 
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C. In collections and parts of collections where a 
writer is represented by only one selection, the 
basis for its inclusion must be explained- 

D. mustrations and photographs must present as 
accurate and balanced a picture of 

nonwhite minorities and their environments as is 
possible in the total context of the educational 
materials. 

E. Dialect, when it appears, must not be 
exaggerated or inconsistent, but appropriate to 
the setting and the characters. Where the risk is 
courted that the preponderance or 
exclusive appearance of dialect matenais, 
including representations of the speech 

of bihngual Americans, is suggestive of cultural 
insensitivity, it should be balanced with an 
explanatory note which effectively places that 
dialect in accurate historical-linguistic context. 

F. £Sditorial and critical commentary must not 
i^Jbre the role played by nonwhite minority 
writers in the continuing literary development. 
Literary criticism, whether short quotations from 
critical vrritings or collections of critical 
essays, must draw as heavily as possible from the 
critical writers of nonwhite minorities. This is 
equally important in discussing works by or 
about members of the same group. 

G. Historical commentary and interpretations must 
not present an idealized or othenyise distorted 
picture of the social and political history out of 
which Americans have written and are writing. 
Nonwhite minority group members should be 
included, where appropriate, in any commentary 
on writers active during significant literary 
periods. 
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